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IN CHICAGO 
a CIRCULATION 
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The city and suburban circulation of The Sunday 
| Tribune is 90,000 greater than that of any other 
| Chicago paper. Its total circulation of 800,000 
reaches one-fifth of the families of Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
| ta] 
| 
i} . 
; \| 
| 
| 
| 
} Reports of the Advertising Record Company for 
| September show that the Tribune led all other Chicago 
| papers in Want Advertising, in Display Advertising, 
| in Local Advertising, in National Advertising, and, of 
| course, in Total Advertising. The Tribune was FIRST 
| in 23 out of the 33 chiet display classifications, as 
| indicated below: 
| 
j | 
¢ The Tribune was FIRST in: The News was FIRST in: 
' | Advertising Agencies Churches 
| Amusements Department Stores 
| {utomobiles Groceries 
| Building Materials Household Utilities 
| For The Tribune’s yearn Jewelers 
| 1921 BOOK of FACTS Saadnek’ 
| : “ducational aa - ” 
| ar for reprints of The Piesetal rhe Herald-Examiner was 
| Tribune’s campaign on Florists FIRST in: 
| PRICES and WAGES Furniture Toilet Preparations 
| write on business sta- ee — Coal 
| : a z otion Picture Plays 
tionery to amy of these Vusical Instruments Se ~ ee 
addresses. Office Equipment The American was FIRST in: 
| 512 Fifth Ave., a sions 
New York. Pens , : 
i Tribune Building, Publishers The Journal was FIRST in: 
Chicago. Resorts Public Utilities 
ot te Restaurants and Hotels 
Haas Building, 
Angeles. po ea The Post was FIRST in: 
Trunks and Bags Railroads 
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“OHIO 
FIRST 


----means just what it says. 


First as a market for the goods that are first in their class. The 
people of Ohio are first to grasp opportunity, first to try new 


things, first to show appreciation of your efforts to promote worthy 
products. 


The “Ohio First” Newspapers 


listed on this page present circulation figures that mean most to all 
sales and advertising campaigns. 


These “Ohio First” Newspapers are “tried and true”’ sales 
developers thanks to the men who have built their circulations---- 
gripping circulations which hold their faithful readers because of 
the high standard and dignity of their news and advertising columns. 


Study the advertising columns of “Ohio First” Newspapers and notice 


the “repeat” orders. They are the result of the newspapers’ 


producing powers. Dig deep into the value of this list. 








Akron Beacon Journal 
++Akron Times 
++Akron Sunday Times 


*Athens Messenger 


Cincinnati Enquirer 


++Columbus Dispatch 
++Columbus Dispatch 


Dover Daily Reporter 
“Hamilton Daily News 
Ironton Irontonian 


Kenton Democrat 








Bellefontaine Examiner 
++Cleveland Plain Dealer 


++Cleveland Piain Dealer 


Conneaut News Herald 


*Lima News and Times-Democrat (E&S) 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 


++Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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Advertise Your Product 
to Folks who can Buy 


|S all these United States there are 11,427,536 people with savings 


accounts—one in every ten. 


In Connecticut alone, 970,921 people have savings accounts—three ’ 
in every four! Total savings, $481,816,268. 

In other words, almost one-twelfth of the couniry’s entire savings 
belongs to Connecticut folks, although Connecticut has but one-eightieth 


of the country’s population! 


These facts prove beyond shadow of doubt that Connecticut has 


the money to buy. 


Now, the remarkable fact 
population, 74 per cent, or 1,028,000, are concentrated in five principal 
Hartford, New Haven, Waterbury, New London and 
Meriden. This makes Connecticut an ideal state for a Sales Campaign, 
because these areas are blanketed by the circulations of the papers in 
the Connecticut Five-Star Combination— 





trading areas 


Hartford Courant 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


Representatives 


World Building, Tremont Building, Tribune Building, 


New York 





New Haven Journal Courier 
Waterbury Republican 
New London Day Meriden Record 

















| 





Total savings, $5,902,577,000. 


is that of Connecticut’s 1,380,631 


Boston Chicago 


ONNECTICUT 








FIVE — STAR 


OMBINATION 
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Opening the Door 


to Outside Markets 
through 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Lowry Coffee Company of Philadelphia went into the Philadelphia market more than ten years 


ago to develop increased sales for Tartan Coffee. Today, Tartan is declared to be the largest selling high- 
grade coffee in Philadelphia. 


a 


Tartan advertising in Philadelphia has appeared consistently and exclusively in The Philadelphia 
Bulletin, week after week, for more than ten years. 


This advertising was so successful, The Lowry Coffee Company, on the advice of its advertising counsel, 
Donovan-Armstrong, of Philadelphia, broadened extensively its advertising and merchandising fields until 
today, because of results obtained by The Philadelphia Bulletin, Tartan advertising is running continuously 


in these fifteen outside cities: Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Utica, N. Y.; Easton, Johnstown, Harris- 
burg. Wilkesbarre, Allentown, Erie, Altoona, New Castle and Williamsport, Pa.; Trenton, N. J.; and 


Norfolk. Va. 


To a manufacturer with a new product or an advertising agency confronted with a test campaign, 
Philadelphia offers the most promising field because’ of the absolute dominance of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin as the one newspaper that is read by “nearly everybody in Philadelphia.” 


For your product or your client The Philadelphia Bulletin will pave the way to a successful wider mer- 


chandising distribution, just as it influenced for The Lowry Coffee Company a broadening of its potential, 
productive sales area. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 
’ Oo / P 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for September: 
483,557 copies a day 











“Th 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin; 






No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in America, and is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania. 


(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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SCRIPPS PLANNING WIDE NEWSPAPER EXPANSION 


Editors in Washington Discuss Policy on America’s International Relations and Organization Prob- 
lems—New Stock Plan for Employes—Founder Talks on Future Development 


ASHINGTON, October 27.—One 
of the most unusual meetings in 
the history of American journalism was 
held here the latter part of last week 
when the editors of twenty-five going 
Scripps-McRae newspapers and two 
that are in the making assembled in the 
building at 1322 New York avenue, N. 
W., that will in the future house the 
Washington activities of that organiza- 
tion. 
The meeting extended over a period 
of three days and was given over to 
discussions of editorial problems and 


the expansion of the Scripps-McRae 
organization. 

Wide interest was centered in the 
gathering because E. W. Scripps, 


founder of the multi-newspaper enter- 
prises under his management, was in 
daily attendance and the fact that 
November 1 will mark the beginning 
of the Scripps’ invasion of the Eastern 
daily newspaper field with the Washing- 
ton Daily News ir. this city. 

The meetings were held behind closed 
doors, but it is understood that the 
plans unfolded include a program of 
twenty new Scripps newspapers within 
the next four years. This is in addition 
to two that start in November and bring 
the total Scripps list to 27 papers. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the meeting was the announcement of 
a new plan whereby employes of the 
many Scripps-McRae enterprises may be- 
come stockholders in the organization 
under a small weekly instalment pay- 
ment plan. 

First in importance of the editorial 
problems discussed had to do with the 
policy of the Scripps-McRae news- 
papers on America’s international re- 
lations. y 

Last year E. W. Scripps made a tour 
of the various cities in which there 
were Scripps-McRae newspapers and 
since that time the organization has 
been expanding and reaching out into 
new fields in a manner that has 
been one of the big surprises of the 
newspaper business during the last year. 
During this period the Birmingham 
Post, Norfolk Post and Fort Worth 
Press were started and the Washington 
Daily News and the Knoxville News 
will begin publication within the next 
few weeks. 

Mr. Scripps is now at the Wardman 
Park Hotel, having come to Washing- 
ton from New York City. He is one of 
the outstanding figures of American 
journalism but one of whom little is 
known personally, not only by the 
general public but by men in the news- 
paper profession and business as well. 

Thoroughly democratic in his beliefs 
he has, nevertheless, shunned contact 
with the hurly-burly world. 

His own newspapers flare the news to 








3y A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


the people of 25 American cities every 
week-day without any great respect of 
the individual involved. Nevertheless 
Scripps the man is unknown to his mil- 
lions of readers. He is first of all a 
student and has a passion for books 
that deal with the betterment of man- 
kind or present a high ideal, and those 
that deal with science. He finds his 
greatest pleasure in the conduct of his 
estate near San Diego, Cal. One of 
his great gifts to journalism is the 
Science Service, an endowed news ser- 
vice with headquarters in Washington 
that ireats all scientific subjects in a 
manner that the man-in-the-street will 
understand, for any newspaper making 
application to it for stories of timely or 
local interest. 

During the meeting in Washington 
Mr. Scripps talked to the editors of the 
numerous newspapers of the organiza- 
tion on future plans of expansion and 
editorial policy, it is understood, but 
the actual decision of policy was left 
to a majority vote of the gathering. 

The consensus of opinion of the 
Scripps editors, achieved at the end of 
three days’ discussion was: 

That America cannot accept with 
equanimity a continuance of the British- 
Japanese alliance; 

That world peace can best be assured 
through mutual understanding of 
America and England on a policy con- 
cerning the Far East that will guaran- 
tee the rights of all people concerned: 

That this must not take the form of 
an alliance with Great Britain: 

That America should not bind itself 
to any other nation by any stronger tie 
than a publicly-declared policy or doc- 
trine to which other nations may sub- 
scribe and to which England in particu- 


lar, as the other great naval 
should be asked to subscribe; 

That, given such an_ understanding 
achieved openly before the world, peace 
in the Far East can be assured with 
the minimum degree of armed prepared- 
ness, and, 

That the United States must not hesi- 
tate, then, to bring its armaments down 
to this minimum. 

Naturally it is expected that this will 
be the concrete policy that will guide 
the Scripps-McRae newspapers in the 
editorial treatment of international 
affairs. 

Among those who discussed interna- 
tional affairs and answered questions on 
the subject were William Philip Sims, 
who has just returned from a year in 
the Orient, and Robert P. Scripps, who 
is just back from Europe. E. W. 
Scripps, into whose winter home in San 
Diego most world traveling journalists 
stop for a visit when crossing America, 
gave the result of his own inquiries and 
observations on the same subject. 

In view of the fact that the Scripps 
organization now has daily newspapers 
in all important cities of the West and 
many in the Middle West, it is believed 
that the expansion plans will mean a 
general invasion of the East with addi- 
tional newspapers in the South during 
the next four years. 

Strength is given this by the fact that 
the next paper to start will be in this 
city. A five-story building has been 
leased on New York avenue for a long 
term of years. This will be known as 
the Daily News Building, and, aside 
from that newspaper, it will house all 
Scripps organizations with Washington 
branches, including the Science Service, 
the endowed scientific service of which 


power, 





JOURNALISM’S TRUST 





North American Review. 





‘THE essence of the mischief in propaganda is not its 

falsity in any particular case, but its origin. The es- 
sence of journalism is its autonomous expression of itself 
as an interpreter of society. The editor who is entitled to 
confidence, and who alone in the long run will get it, is 
he whose every utterance is his own. Neither the accuracy 
of a journal’s news nor the justness of its opinions is half 
as important to society as certainty that whatever it pub- 
lishes is the result of its own independent outlook on the 
world in the capacity of a public watchman. That is its 
profession; that is its trust—Roscoe C. E. Brown, in the 








Edwin E. Slosson, former managing 
editor of the Independent and well 
known author, is editor. 

The new plan announced for per- 
mitting employes to become associates 
in the newspaper business, announce- 


ment of which was made at this meet- 
ing, is unusual in that it is open to all 
employes, families of deceased employes 
and of former employes, either in cash 
or on the instalment plan. The stock 
has a par value of $10 a share and in- 
stead of being confined to one enterprise, 
it is in a new corporation, known as the 
Second Investment Company, which 
will be a holding company in at least 
five new newspaper projects. The 
capitalization is $250,000. Stock may be 
purchased on the instalment plan at a 
minimum payment of 20 cents per share 
per week. There is but one kind of 
stock, common voting shares. The 
method of purchase is entirely at the 
option of the purchaser. 

The Newspaper Investment Company 
was organized within the Scripps or- 
ganization in 1906 as a result of the 
efforts of William B. Colver to obtain 
from E. W. Scripps an opportunity for 
investment of the combined small sav- 
ings of employes. It has proven highly 
successful and resulted in the organi- 
zation of the new company along col- 
lective lines instead of confining an 
employe’s investments to a single un- 
dertaking. 


C. F. Mosher is president of the new 
holding company. The new company 
was organized with the approval of 


Robert P. Scripps and Roy W. Howard, 
representing E. W. Scripps, and is the 
first big movement for employe co- 
operation in ownership since the Scripps 
newspapers passed under their manage- 
ment. 
Those attending the conference were: 
General Organization: E. W. Scripps, 
West Chester, Ohio; Robert P. Scripps, 
Cincinnati; William B. Colver, Wash- 
ington; Roy W. Howard, New York; 
H. N. Rickey, Cleveland. 
Editors-in-chief : Victor Morgan, 
Cleveland, Ohio group; P. C. Edwards, 
Dallas, Southeastern group; F. R. 
Peters, Evansville, Central group. 
Editors: L. E. Judd, Akron Press; 
Elmer P. Fries, Cincinnati Post; E. E. 
Cook, Columbus Citizen; G. B. Parker, 
Cleveland Press; N. D. Cochman, 
Toledo "News*Bee; George H. Homas, 
San Diego Sun; H. B. R. Briggs, Den- 
ver Express; Edward Meeman, Evans- 
ville Press; R. H. Gove, Terre Haute 
Post; Austin P. Haines, Des Moines 
News; W. A. Bickford, Oklahoma City 
News; Lowell Mellett, Washington 
News; Thomas Sharp, Memphis Press; 
Lewis W. Bailey, Dallas Despatch; G. 
V. Sanders, Houston Press; Max B 
Cook, Norfolk Post. 
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TWO COMPANIES QUIT 
CANADIAN EXPORT CO. 


G. F. Steele on Long Leave as Manager 
and Laurentide, Price and Bromp- 
ton Men Conduct Business— 
Deny Dissolution 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


MontreaL, Oct. 27.—Although rumor 
has it that there is “a lot doing” in the 
paper manufacturing trade here and a 
“rumpus” is due, your correspondent is 
unable to find anything but simple 
changes in the organization of various 
large pulp and paper firms, and some 
changes of agreement among certain of 
them. 

A lot of gossip has lately been associ- 
ated with the Canadian Export Paper 
Company to which large firms here are 
under contract, but there is little if any- 
thing in it. No official statements have 
been given out with regard to the con- 
tract changes and this information was 
gained little by little from ‘fon the in- 
side” of the present paper situation. 

The Belgian Industrial Company has 
withdrawn from the Canadian Export 
Paper Company and is now booking 
contracts for next year direct. The 
same step has also been taken by the 
St. Maurice Paper Company. The 
three other large concerns interested in 
the Canadian Export Paper Company 
are each contributing to its management 
in the absence of G. F. Steele, general 
manager, who has been granted a lengthy 
leave of absence, according to an official 
announcement made by the president of 
the company. The three companies in 
question are the Laurentide Company, 
Ltd., Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., and the 
Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. 

From another source it is learned that 
Mr. Steele is in a sanitorium in the 
United States and that he is absent from 
the city of necessity. There is no sug- 
gestion of Mr. Steele severing his con- 
nection with the Canadian Export Com- 
pany as far as can be learned. 

Some say that there is nothing in the 
report that the company plans to dis- 
solve with the end of the year and that 
the banks are bringing pressure to bear 
to force its members to market their 
products individually. 

At the same time, it is claimed by 
financial and commercial men engaged 
in daily journalism here that the banks 
have, for some time been pressing the 
companies who are under contract to 
the Canadian Export Company to sell 
individually and so liquidate the large 
loans that they have with these institu- 
tions. 

But all are emphatic in the statement 
that things are “looking up” and that 
with the strikes and other events in the 
United States which have done a great 
deal to the detriment of the United 
States pulp and paper manufacturers, 
have started an immense stream of or- 
ders into Canadian mills and that the 
banks, knowing this, will probably “hold 
off” and wait the inevitable benefit ac- 
cruing to these. 





JAPAN ALARMS McCORMICK 


Chicago Tribune Head Sees Nippon at 
Washington With Ultimatum 
(By Telegraph to Eptton & Pustrsmer) 


Montreat, Oct. 27.—The coming dis- 
armament conference at Washington 
was discussed by Col. Robert R. McCor- 
mick, president of the Chicago Tribune, 
who passed through Montreal recently 
on his way to Chicago. Mr. McCormick 
has been spending a holiday on the 
Lower St. Lawrence. His views on the 
Japanese question in relation to the Uni- 
ted States and Canada are at least orig- 
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inal. He sees reason for alarm in the 
growth of the Asiatic races and their 
rapid rise to world prominence of late. 

“T think the Asiatic, that is, the Jap- 
anese question, in relation to the United 
States, Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land is going to prove most important 
and serious. To my mind there is no 
doubt in the world that the Japanese 
are going to the Washington conference 
with something that amounts to an ulti- 
matum,” Col. McCormick said. 

“In this Eastern section of the North 
American Continent it is not quite so 
keenly felt as it is on the Pacific Coast, 
but in Vancouver it is just as acute as 
in San Francisco. 

“Race is at the bottom of the trouble,” 
further declared Col. McCormick, who 
brushed aside the idea that commercial 
expansion was the cause of the friction. 
“There is no antagonism on our fron- 
tiers here because we are both Anglo- 
Saxon.” 


OPEN AD BUREAU OFFICE 
ON COAST DEC. 1 


Chairman Rogers and Director Thom- 
son Report Newspapers Enthusiastic 
Over San Francisco Branch— 
Business Good 





Telegraph to Epttor & PusLisHeErR) 


Cuicaco, Oct. 27.—The A. N. P. A. 
advertising bureau. committee, meeting 
here today, decided to open a Pacific 
Coast office in San Francisco about 
December 1. 

The committee named Thomas L. Em- 
ory of Portland, Ore., as manager of 
the new office. He is a member of the 
advertising agency of Hall & Emory, 
Portland, and formerly was in the ad- 
vertising business in Baltimore. Mr. 
Emory will start east immediately to 
spend some time in the bureau head- 
quarters in New York. He will prob- 
ably spend a period in Chicago also 
before going back to the Pacific Coast. 

The reports of Chairman William F. 
Rogers, of the Boston Transcript, and 
of Director William A. Thomson on 
the results of their Pacific Coast trip 
just completed convinced the members 
that the time is propituous for the new 
step in the bureau’s service. 

Messrs. Rogers and Thomson de- 
clared the idea of a San Francisco office 
received enthusiastic welcome, that 
nearly 100 per cent of Pacific Coast 
newspapers have already agreed to sup- 
port it and there are assurances that the 
rest will come in when the office is ac- 
tually established. 

Mr. Thomson told Eprtror & Pus- 
LISHER that business seemed to be -pick- 
ing up everywhere and he and Mr. 
Rogers visited—in the Northwest par- 
ticularly due to the big apple crop this 
year. Down the coast and through Cali- 
fornia he found indications of improve- 
ment with a good volume of national 
advertising and increasing local business. 

Both Mr. Thomson and Mr. Rogers 
reported that they are convinced an 
unusual opportunity now exists for the 
development of newspaper advertising 
on the Pacific Coast and that, while 
good work has been done in the past, 
the surface has hardly been scratched. 

Those at the meeting were: W. F. 
Rogers, Boston Transcript; D. B. Plum, 
Troy Record; Lafayette Young, Jr., 
Des Moines Capital; Louis Wiley, New 
York Times; S. E. Thomason, Chicago 
Tribune; Howard Davis, New York 
Tribune; D. D. Moore, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune; John B. Woodward, 
Chicago Daily News; Charles Nicols, 
Chicago Newspaper Representatives’ 
Association; Harry Reynolds, Six-point 
League, New York; William A. Thom- 
son, Thomas H. Moore. New York. 


(By 


NO CONFESSIONAL SEAL 
ON NEWS SOURCES 


U. S. Supreme Court Says Elwell Was 
Guilty of Contempt in Not Giving 
Grand Jury Information—Will 
Go to Jail, is Belief 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PusiisHer) 


Cuicaco, Oct. 26—The gag power of 
the courts over the press was revealed 
once more when the Supreme Court of 
the United States ruled that Hector El- 
well, managing editor of the Wisconsin 
News and formerly city editor of the 
Evening American here, must pay $500 
fine or go to jail on the charge of con- 
tempt of court, in denying his appeal 
from the District Court’s decision. 

Whether or not the court of public 
opinion will be moved to hand down a 
decision of its own and demand legis- 
lation which will protect the confidences 
of the newspaper profession as it does 
those of medicine, the law and the 
church, depends to some extent on 
whether Elwell accepts the martyrdom 
of imprisonment or pays his fine. It is 
not the first time that a newspaper man 
has been faced with the possibility of 
punishment for protecting his news 
sources, but there has been no case here 
recently where it has come to the issue. 
Executives on the Journal and the Her- 
ald-Examiner recently charged escaped 
on technicalities. 

Elwell’s case is clear. When called 
upon by the Federal Grand Jury in 
March, 1920, to reveal the name of the 
reporter and the source from which he 
learned that Dr. William H. Sage, then 
head of the Narcotic Squad, was to be 
indicted, he refused. Twice in one day 
the foreman of the jury put his ques- 
tion and twice the editor reiterated his 
intention of keeping the confidence. 
When it became evident that he was 
firm in his intention to remain silent, a 
copy of the proceedings was taken be- 
fore the Federal Judge who charged 
contempt and assessed the fine. 

A stay was secured, however, pending 
appeal. Mr. Elwell’s lawyers plead as 
their defense that the newspaper man 
as well as the doctor, the lawyer or the 
priest had the right to hold as sacred 
such information as is imparted to him 
in confidence and that, to force him to 
reveal it would be to force him to act 
in breach of trust. The appeal how- 
ever, was lost and Elwell faces his al- 
ternatives. 

Although no statement from the 
editor was available today, it is gener- 
ally believed that he will go to jail rather 
than pay the fine and it is felt that if he 
chooses to accept the role of martyr to 
the cause of freedom of the press, suf- 
ficient public interest may be awakened 
to start ameliorating legislation. 





“C. P. L.” ADMITS MEMBERS 


St. John and New Westminster Papers 


Join—Windsor Daily Refused 


Toronto, Oct. 22.—Directors of Can- 
adian Press, Ltd, held a meeting in 
Montreal, October 20. Applications for 
membership from St. John (N. B.) 
Standard and New Westminster (B. 
C.) Columbian, were granted, while one 
from. a proposed afternoon paper in 
Windsor, Ont., was declined. A special 
assessment of $5,000 was authorized to 
provide extra news service in connec- 
tion with Dominion elections. It was 
decided to send special representative to 
the Disarmament Conference at Wash- 
ington. E. J. Archibald, executive 
editor, Montreal Star, was elected to 
fill vacany caused by resignation of C. 





F. Crandall, now managing director. 
Vancouver (B. C.) World. Following 
the morning session, directors and 
officials were guests of Senator Smea- 
ton White, Montreal Gazette, for lunch 
at St. James’s Club and in the after- 
noon were guests of the Harbor Com- 
missioners on trip around the harbor. 





ST. REGIS BUYS HANNA MILL 


Sons of Dan R. Hanna Will Keep Their 
Preferred Stock 


Watertown, N. Y., Oct. 22.—Mark 
A. Hanna, 2d, and Carl H. Hanna of 
this city, grandsons of the late Senator 
Hanna and sons of Dan R. Hanna of 
Cleveland, today sold their common 
stock in the Hanna Paper Corporation 
to a group of controlling stockholders 
of the St. Regis Paper Company, also 
of this city. William K. Dick of New 
York is a purchaser, while Joseph B. 
Seaman of New York, and George M. 
Seaman of Chicago, remain as directors, 
as does Mark A. Hanna. The Hanna 
brothers retain their preferred stock. 
Floyd L. Carlisle, president of the St. 
Regis, was chosen president of the 
Hanna company after the sale and the 
management of the St. Regis will ex- 
tend over the management of the Hanna 
company, 

The purchase gives the St. Regis a 
total daily production of about 500 tons, 
of which about 300 is newsprint. It 
makes the company third in importance 
as manufacturers of paper in the United 
States. The purchase includes the Nor- 
wood and St. Lawrence Railroad. 





BOYLE WITH K. C. JOURNAL 


Leaves N. Y. Evening World to Become 
Missouri Paper’s Ad Manager 


J. Mora Boyle, recently advertising 
manager of the New York Evening 
World, and well known in New 
York and _ na- 
tional advertising 
fields has been 
appointed adver- 
tising director of 
the Kansas City 
Evening Journal. 
Since his entry 
into the news- 
paper field in 
1909 with the 
New York Press 
and later with 
the Evening 
Mail, Mr. Boyle 
has been’ con- 
nected with several New York news- 
papers as advertising director. Mr. 
Boyle became advertising manager of 
the Evening Telegram in 1915, succeed- 
ing B. T. Butterworth, and remained 
with that paper until 1919 when he re- 
signed to become advertising manager 
of the New York Evening Post. He 
remained with the Post until March, 
1921, when he became advertising man- 
ager of the Evening World. 














J. Mora Boyte 





Associated Press Notes 


The Amarillo (Tex.) Tribune, an aft- 
ernoon paper, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Associated Press. The 
Associated Press has authorized Sun- 
day service to the Sherman (Tex.) 
Democrat, an afternoon newspaper. The 
following newspapers have been elected 
members: Havana (Cuba) La Prensa, 
Wailuku (T. H.) Maui News, Coeur 
d’Alene (Idaho) Inland Empire Morn- 
ing News, Carbondale (Pa.) Free Press, 
Owatonna (Minn.) Daily Peoples Press, 
Columbia (Mo.) Tribune, New Bern 
(N. C.) New Bernian, Ardmore (Okla.) 
Press, Lock Haven (Pa.) Express, West 
Frankfort (Ill.) American. 
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DUNGEON DIPLOMACY DECREES; PUBLIC PAYS 








People Will Demand to Know “Whose Conference Is This?”—A Mountain of International Wrecks 
: Should Block Another—Editors Demand Open Conference 


S I read the various opinions of 

American newspaper men in Eprror 
& PusiisHEeR upon the “closed” or 
“open” door policy for the coming dis- 
armament conference, I am compelled to 
ask these questions: 

Whose conference is this anyway? 

Who is going to pay the bill? 

For whose benefit is it conceived? 

Then who should have first hand in- 
formation of each step taken in fram- 
ing the disarmament proposals and pos- 
sible agreement? 

Monarchs ruled their domains just 
as long as the subjects let them rule. 
When the people decided they could 
handle their governmental affairs to 
better advantage by having part in 
them thrones began to tumble. While 
kings were closeted with their nobles in 
secret consultation, democracy was be- 
ing shouted from the housetops. Who 
won out? 

Government has not always been “by” 
and “for” the people, but it has ever 
been “of the people.” It was merely 
because the populace found it necessary 
to make government by the people in 
order to get it for them that the old 
systems crumbled. Democracy is too 
deep rooted in humanity to turn back- 
wards. It may go forward, that is to be 
seen, but it will never reverse to the 
“supreme being” stage. Kaiser Bill 
found that out. 

If wars are to be hand-maidens of 
nations as in the past, who satisfies 
the account? Who gives up their voca- 
tional pursuits to go out and be shot 
at and shoot at one another? Who give 
their lives? Who pays the war taxes? 

In ye olden days monarchs employed 
their idle hours, between wars, at chess. 
Is the disarmament conference to be a 
sincere effort to take the first steps to- 
ward relieving humanity of war bur- 
dens, or will it be just another inter- 
national chess nratch—similar to the 
Versailles fiasco? 

Without braggado it can be admitted 
that the United States is today the key- 
stone in world affairs. Failure of the 
American Congress to ratify the Ver- 
sailles treaty has given the vanquished 
the fruits of victory. Had we stood 
shoulder to should- 





By S. DEANE WASSON 


Epirortat Note.—Mr. Wasson is a member of the editorial staff of the Houston 


(Tex.) Chronicle. 


I firmly believe the American people 
favored a league of nations, but they 
would not countenance the League of 
Nations, a pact that was aborted by in- 
trigue in secret sessions. 

And they will be likewise with any 

agreement reached at Washington in 
November unless they have well 
digested its contents, and are satisfied 
with its intent. 
Americans have no 
democratic tendencies. 
We are simply more advanced in them 
because of our experience. Do you re- 
member how quickly governments 
changed in several of the Allied 
countries following the peace negotia- 
tions. The world is fed up on secret 
diplomacy, under any guise. 

People are becoming more enlightened 


Furthermore, 
monopoly upon 


every day—better educated. That is 
why advertising men are employing 
more reason-why copy. The Ameri- 


can people especially, and all people 
generally, will not only want the “what” 
of the disarmament conference, but they 
will want the “why.” 

There is only one way for them to 
get it—by keeping in touch with each 
step of the procedure. They will re- 
fuse to sit by until the terms are drawn 
up and then try to digest the whole por- 
tion gt one mouthful. We like our 
meals in courses, especially when the 
contents might prove a burden to our 
stomaches. 

They will look to their newspapers to 
daily feed them the progress in the ne- 
gotiations. They will rely upon the 
editorials and magazine articles to serve 
up the sauce of comment upon the 
events occurring. The publications are 
our grist mills of information—our fac- 
tories of knowledge. Through them 
must pass the grain of facts. 

The twelve years of my newspaper 
experience has been spent in towns not 
to exceed 175,000 population, where you 
will find the root and stock of Ameri 
canism. I have watched the develop- 
ment of the American mind, and from 


my observations I am convinced that 
the people of these United States are 
not going to take anything for granted 
Woodrow Wilson discovered that. 

If the people of the world have an op 
portunity to know the steps being taken 
toward disarmament while they are i 
process of execution they will have a 
better understanding of the plan as it 
is eventually devised by the diplomats, 
and can register their protests against 
such measures as they deem unsatisfac- 
tory. Those chosen to represent the 
people in the negotiations will almost 
instantly know the sentiment existing 
on the different phases under considera 
tions, and can thus be guided in their 
course, if the deliberations are open 

The question of whether or not news- 
paper writers should be admitted to the 
conference is comparable to the aut 


mobile industry in this country. At first 
the manufacturers would build the con 
plete chassis and then send it out on 


the road with a tester at the wheel 
Today they test each separate part be 
fore it becomes a part of the completed 
mechanism. 

It will be better to give the disarma- 
ment proceedings the test of public 
opinion while the draft of agreement 
is in the making. 

To those who may be sincere in their 
views that the might well 
“spill something” at the conference, let 
us assure them that their words and ac- 
tions are not going to be recorded by a 
bunch of cubs. There will be men at 
the press table thoroughly versed in in- 
ternational affairs, some probably more 
than some of the delegates themselves. 
And no newspaper or news agency is 
going to place a man on that assignment 
who is not thoroughly versed in the 
ethics and practice of journalism 

To our British brethren let us reply 
that the conference can he opened to 
the public through the press without 
providing the gallery for grandstand 
tactics. The people have not the time 
to sit in on the conference, but they are 


reporters 


willing to take the various angles as 
presented in the press and drawn their 
conclusions. 





EDITORS DEMAND OPEN 
SESSIONS 








Witt W. GREGG, editor Laredo (Tex.) 


Times: 


“The disarmament conference should be as 
open as the day. We should have no part in 
any ‘secret dicker’ with any other nation, nor 
should we permit other nations to take advan- 
tage of the conference to make their own pri 
vate deals without considering ourselves. 

“Naturally, there will be much committee 
work which will have to be done in executive 
session, but the results of the committee work 
should be made public as soon as the confer- 
ence is ready to take action on the reports, 
and nothing should be permitted to i 
with free and full publicity 

“Our nation has nothing to gain by secrecy, 
ind on the contrary, it would impugn our 
»wn honorable motives to cover any act of 
the conference with the veil of secrecy. The 
people are entitled to know what is being done 

they are no longer mere pawns in the 
game of international polity, but are as im 
rtant as any king or bishop on the interna 
tional chessboard.” 


interfere 


* * * 


J J. MUNDY, editor Ashtabula (Ohio) 

* Star-Beacon: 

“There hag never been a meeting in which 
the people have had as much interest as they 
vill have in the coming disarmament confer 
ence. They have a right to know what takes 
place Barring the press, through which the 
people expect to be informed of what is going 
yn, would be decidedly unfair to the people 
ind an un-American action.” 


* * * 


ALPH A. LYND, editor Deming (N. M.) 
Headlight: 

“The Wilson principle of ‘open covenants 
ypenly arrived at’ is still a sound one, and the 
proceedings of the coming disarmament con 
ference should be held in the open, and the 
people, not only of the United States, but of 
every other country represented at the confer- 
ence should have the fullest details of what 
the conference is doing. It might not be 
feasible to hold the sessions in the presence 
of every newspaper representative who has 
heen detailed to cover the conference, but a 
system should be organized by which the press 
of the world could be kept informed daily of 
what has been done. The men who are taking a 
part in the conference should be made to 
realize that behind them is the power and the 
people of the nations they represent, and that 
they will be held responsible if the conference 
fails to reach some path leading to the light- 
ening of the burden that weighs so heavily on 
the civilized world today and that is likely to 
lead the world again into another war even 
more destructive than that from which this 
disarmament conference has _ resulted. 

“But if one is to judge by the manner 


in which the negotiations leading to the 
treaty between the United States and 
Germany were carried out, the hope 


that the people of this 





er with the Allies 
in that instance 
Germany would 
have toed the mark 
without any hag- 
gling. She would 
have had no other 
course. 

But the Versail- 
les pact was just 
another child born 
of secret diploma- 
cy, though it 
claimed a sham 
parentage of “open 
covenants openly 
arrived at.” An- 
other “scrap of 
paper.” And what 
did the American 
people do with it? 
Junked it. Put it 
in the scrap heap 
by one of the lar- 
gest majorities in 
our political his- 
tory. They buried 
it deep. 








To keep 


and fancy. 


The chief duty of a 
diplomat at a conference 
is to talk loud and say 
nothing; the chief duty 
of a newspaper man at 
a conference is to listen 
to piffle and write facts. 
everybody’s 
nerves from going 
ragged there is always 
a buffer between fact 


of disarmament meet 
Phil Patchin (left) and 
Henry Suydam (right), 
practical newspapermen 
—but, oh, what a job. 


In the case 





or any other country 
may be allowed t 
know what really 
transpires at the dis 
armament conference 
is a vain one Our 
American statesmen 
appear to have caught 
the style of the old 
world diplomats who 
work under 
who ignore the needs 
of the people, and 
whose only aim is to 
secure some more or 
less questionable ad- 
vantage for their own 
governments, irrespec- 
tive of how the desti- 
nies of the great mass 
of the people are 
juggled in the opera- 
tion.” 


cover, 


AUL HANNA, 
Washington cor- 
respondent: 

“From 1917 until 
May of this year I 
was the correspondent 
at Washington and 
Paris of various 
American and Euro 
pean newspapers and 
it is my firm convic 
tion, based upon close 


attention to public 
events luring 
that period, 


(Continued on 








page 38) 
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PRESS CONGRESS WILL DEMAND FREE 
NEWS OF WORLD AFFAIRS 





Disarmament Confgrence Called Upon to Admit Press to Its Sessions 
—Communications Will Be Put in Hands 
of Standing Committee 





(Special Cable to Epitor & PuBLisHErR) 


ONOLULU, Oct. 22.—The sessions 

of the Press Congress of the World 
closed here late Thursday, Oct. 20, and 
the rest of the time until Nov. 1, will 
be devoted to sightseeing and enter- 
tainment. Then a brief final session 
will be held to decide upon the meeting- 
place of the Third Congress. As noted 
in Fprror & PusrisHer of Oct. 22, Dean 
Walter Williams was re-elected presi- 
dent and James Wright Brown was 
elected secretary-treasurer. Other elec- 
tions, which had not been completed 
when Epiror & PUBLISHER went to press, 
are as follows: 
Committees Col. F. E. 
Lawson, London Daily Telegraph, Lon- 
don, England; K. Sugimura, Asahi 
Shimken, Tokio, Japan; Edouard 
Chapuisat, Journal de Genve, Switzer- 
land; Dr. V. R. Beteta, Guatemala, 
Latin America; Robert Bell, Ashburton 
Guardian, New Zealand; Ludvig Saxe, 
Norsk Presseforbund, Norway; Thales 
Coutoupis, Nea Ellas, Athens, Greece; 
Hollington K. Tong, China; Oswald 
Mayrand, Canada; F. Horace Rose, 
Maritzburg Natal Mercury, South Af 
rica; Guy Innes, Melbourne Herald, 
Australia; H. E. Bastiao Smapaio, South 
America. 

Among the vice-presidents are: 


Australia—Keith Murdock and H. A. 
Davies. 
Canada—H. J. 
Mayrand. 
Chile—Augustine 
Carlos Vildosola. 
China—Hin Wong 
Zay. 
Denmark 
Jorgbjerg. 
France—Philippe Millet and Stephane 
Lauzanne. 
Great Britain—Sir Campbell 
and Sir William Davies. 
Greece—Thales Coutoupis. 
Guatemala—Dr. V. R. Beteta. 
Holland—H. A. Hanse and Dr. G. G. 
Van der Hoeven. 
Hong Kong—T. Petrie. 
India—Sir S. Banerjee and 
N. Vatchaghandy. 
Ireland—J. F. Charlessen and W. T. 
Brewster. 
Italy—M. Borsa and Clindo Malagod. 
Japan—K. Sugimura and M. Zumoto. 
Korea—Henry Chung and Dong S. 
Kim. 
New Zealand—Robert Bell. 
Philippines—Gregorio Nieva and 
Conrado Benediz. 
Portugal—Alfreda de 
Dr. Julio Dantas. 
South Africa—F. Horace Rose. 
Spain—Rufino Blanco and E. Gomez 
Baquero. 
Switzerland—H. H. 
Edouard Chapuisat. 
Turkey—Mihran 
Vertanes Mardigian. 
United States—Frank P. Glass, Bir- 


GOVERNING 


Nichol and Oswald 
Edwards and Dr. 
and Sze Liang 
Kristian 


Dahl and J. 


Stuart 


Rustom 


Mesquita and 


Schoop and 


Nachachian and 


mingham, Ala., and Gardiner Kline, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
The executive committee includes 


President Williams, Secretary-Treasurer 
Brown, Mr. Beteta, Col. Lawson and Mr. 
Kline. It is likely that Messrs. Sugi- 
mura and Mayrand will be added to this 
committee. 

Resolutions were passed as follows: 

First—Favoring fullest publicity for 
all matters of national and international 


import and urging governments to give 
their press full and complete access to 
all avenues of information; proposed 
by Gregorio Nieva, Philippines. 

Second—Providing that membership 
dues in the Press Congress be $5 for in- 
dividuals and $50 for corporations; pro- 
posed by Mark Cohen, New Zealand. 

Third—Increasing the personnel of 
the governing committee to fifteen mem- 
bers and eliminating the provision that 
governing committee members be vice- 
presidents ; proposed by the nominations 
committee. 

Fourth—Pledging delegates to work 
with their governments to obtain cheap- 
er rates for press messages and in- 
creased, improved and extended com- 
munications by radio, cable and land 
telegraph; proposed by Col. Lawson. 

Fifth—Commending the policy of the 
United States Government in permitting 
the use of naval radio service for trans- 
mission of press messages and urging 
that other governments adopt a similar 
policy in order to obtain an inexpensive 
world-wide interchange of news; pro- 
posed by V. S. McClatchy, Sacramento 
(Cal.) Bee. 

Sixth—Pledging support to methods 
of education for journalism; proposed 
by K. Sugimura, Japan. 

Seventh—Directing that the Press 
Congress communicate with the proposed 
International Press Union to be organ- 
ized in Belgium; proposed by Ludvig 
Saxe, Norway. 

Eighth—Suggesting the appointment 
of a committee to study the condition 
of the press in China, recommending 
improvements if necessary; proposed 
by Hin Wong, China. 

Ninth—Suggesting the appointment of 
a committee to study the condition of 
the press in Korea, recommending im- 
provements if necessary; proposed by 
Henry Chung, Korea. 

Tenth—Requesting that governments 


remove vexatious restrictioins upon the 
issuance of passports in order to facili- 
tate travel and especially the free pas- 
sage of journalists whose efforts might 
promote mutual enlightenment and un- 
derstanding; proposed by resolutions 
committee. 

Eleventh—Directing the president of 
the Press Congress to appoint a stand- 
ing committee on news communications, 
freedom of press, interchange of jour- 
nalists, journalistic education, ethics of 
journalism and standards of practice and 
promotion of the welfare of journalists ; 
proposed by the resolutions committee. 

Twelfth—Urging a wider practical 
policy of interchange of journalists of 
all nations represented in the Press Con- 
gress; proposed by Hollington K. Tong, 
China. 

Thirteenth—Urging journalists to 
carry out to the fullest extent their ob- 
ligatiens to promote the spirit of world 
fellowship; proposed by M. Zumoto, 
Japan. 

Fourteenth—Requesting that the Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armaments 
at Washington insure, so far as it will 
not conflict with the transaction of its 
business, that the representatives of the 
press be admitted to its sessions; pro- 
posed by R. C. De Rackin, Santa Monica, 
Cal., and amended by Col. Lawson of 
London, England. 

Fifteenth—Commending the Associa- 
ted Press for its enterprise in keeping 
the Press Congress informed of world 
activities; proposed by Col. Riley H. 
Allen, Honolulu. 

Sixteenth—Commending the United 
Press Associations for keeping the Press 
Congress informed of world activities; 
proposed by Col. Allen. 

Seventeenth—Commending the Naval 
Radio Service for transmission of the 
Press Congress news to the mainland 
and additional world news to Hawaii 
for the benefit of the delegates; pro- 
posed by Col. Allen. ; 

Eighteenth—Pledging the Press Con- 
gress to support the work done at the 


coming Washington conference; pro- 
posed by Frank P. Glass. 
Nineteenth—Thanking Walter Will- 


iams for his untiring work as president; 
proposed by Dr. Beteta. 

Twentieth—Thanking President Will- 
iams for his work as presiding officer ; 
proposed by Dr. Beteta. 


Twenty-first—Thanking Guy Innes, 





I AM THE NEWSPAPER 
By J. DOUGLAS GESSFORD 





aurora’s pale glare. 
knives, 


printing press. 


forces of my time. 


severed, and worlds are cemented. 


gone to the Great Beyond I shall be. 
I am the papyrus of time. 
I am the n€wspaper. 





Epitor1aL Nore—Walter Williams, president of the Press Congress of the World, 
several weeks ago asked members of the congress to print in their papers during the 
sessions at Honolulu some reference to international journalism, and Mr. Gessford, 
who is general manager of the Hackensack (N. J.) Record, voiced his ideas this way: 


WAS born in the silent forests far from the ports of men. 
the Red Man hunt his game by day and great animals fight to death by the 


ne woodman’s axe, an icy stream, a merciless shrieking of wheels and 
terrific heat and pressure, and I am a great white ribbon, spun into 
a roll only to be drawn out again through the battering, thundering jaws of a 


But in the hands of all men I am now an inspiration, a clairvoyant, a histor- 
ian. My sides are covered with magic symbols of a gigantic significance. 

I am the voice of the nation; the light of the world. 
I bear the decrees of the greatest brains and threats of the strongest mob 


I tell my story; a king topples from his throne and millions of soldiers 
march gallantly to an unknown death. I sing their requiem and it is known 
in the farthest corners of the earth and in its deepest seas. 

I weave dreamers’ thoughts into spans of steel across great torrents and 
build spires of stone to shelter men’s Gods. 


I tell my tales of the Prince and the Pauper. 
and the brave; and I chant the song of the wage slave in dusty noon; or 
I bring comfort to tired eyes and jaded minds by fevered midnight. 

I am feared by all men, yet wooed and courted like a fickle muse. 

Where men have gathered together, I am. 


(Copyright by J. Douglas Gessford) 


I have watched 


When I go forth 


I speak, and continents are 


My anthems are of the free 


And until the last man has 








Australia, for his work as acting secre- 
tary; proposed by Col. Lawson. 

“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” rang 
out, mingled with cheers when Presi- 
dent Williams was notified of his re- 
election by unanimous vote. 

“We've had a good session,” Mr. 
Williams said in a few words of accep- 
tance. “We have builded well a founda- 
tion for the future of journalism and for 
the general good of mankind. The reso- 
lutions adopted have formed a frame- 
work for an edifice out of which will 
come much good for journalism. The 
building-up of this edifice rests upon 
all of you in every country represented 
here and those who will be representa- 
tives of other countries in future. We 
can only succeed when we are united 
in the support of this government.” 

The permanent Pacific Press Confer- 
ence was organized yesterday as a 
branch of the Press Congress of the 
World. Lorrin A. Thurston, publisher 
of the Honolulu Advertiser, is president, 
and Dr. Frank F. Bunker of the Pan- 
Pacific Union is secretary. The purposes 
of the organization will be: 

First—To act as an agency for the in- 
terchange of accurate news and informa- 
tion among Pacific countries. 

Second—To arrange future confer- 
ences of representatives of the Pacific 
Press to the end that problems concern- 
ing the press of that region be con- 
sidered. 

Third—To take steps to obtain 
cheaper rates on press messages and 
more effective transmission. 

Fourth—To investigate the feasibility 
of the international exchange of jour- 
nalists in order that widest international 
contacts be created. 

Fifth—To consider the practicability 
of establishing a Pan-Pacific School of 
Journalism in Honolulu for the train- 
ing of young men and women. 

Sixth—To collect and_ interchange 
films and pictures portraying accurately 
the life of the peoples of the Pacific. 

Seventh—To assist in furthering the 
movement in Pacific countries for the 
adoption of the Roman alphabet and a 
common language. 

Eighth—To work for modification of 
the Shipping Board ruling forbidding 
passengers on a foreign boat bound for 
the United States and wishing to stop 
off in Honolulu from resuming passage 
on a boat of the same line. 

The conference opened with a color- 
ful pageant in which the states, terri- 
tories and countries of the Pacific 
passed in review before the delegates 
represented by groups of children in na- 
tional costume. 





CUBAN BUSINESS RECOVERING 


Speakers at Pan-American Ad Lunch- 
eon Protest Sugar Duty 

The Pan-American Advertising Asso- 

ciation of New York gave the first of a 

series of luncheons October 26 at the 

Hotel Astor, with the Consul General of 

Cuba, Sr. Felipe Taboada as guest of 


honor. The Cuban market was the sub- 
ject of a long discussion after the 
luncheon. President James Carson in- 


troduced Sefior Carlo Manuel de Ces- 
pedes, Cuban Minister to the United 
States, who stated that Cuba was sub- 
stantially sound, and that with the aid 
of the United States its condition was 
slowly but surely improving, and that it 
had now passed a tremendous crisis. 
“Cuba is now suffering from the conse- 
quences of having forgotten three or 
four economic rules, which many na- 
tions not Cuban have also forgotten,” 
said the minister, “and so united in his- 
tory and sentiment are the two countries 
that whatever affects the United States 
affects Cuba.” 
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CONTEST FOR CASH PRIZES FOR TALES 
OF CLEVER SALES ENDS TUESDAY 





All Stories Received Up to That Time Will Then Be Submitted to the 
Board of Judges and Awards Will Be Announced 
Soon Afterward 





HEN the clock strikes 12 at noon 

next Tuesday the contest for the 
cash prizes offered by Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER for the story of “My Cleverest 
Sale” will close. 

Immediately thereafter all the stories 
received from contestants, both those 
that have been printed in these columns 
and those for which it has been impos- 
sible to find space, will be turned over 
to the Board of Judges for their deci- 
sion. 

So soon thereafter as possible an- 
nouncement will be made of the fortu- 
nate winners and the prizes distributed. 

Meantime, here is another batch of 
stories which certainly will be of both 
interest and profit to salesmen: 


Got THE ENEMyY’s AMMUNITION 


“All’s fair in war or business,” a 
sales manager once told me, when I 
went after my first job as an advertis- 
ing salesman on one of the New York 
morning papers. The advertising man- 
ager’s office was uptown, while the par- 
ticular department in which I sought 
my job was downtown in charge of a 
branch manager. 

There were a number of applicants, 
of course, and one of the application 
requirements was to write an essay on 
why the New York was a good 
advertising medium for automobiles, 
toilet articles, office equipment, invest- 
ment securities, etc. I was at a loss, as 
I had never had any advertising expe- 
rience and hadn’t the slightest idea of 
what constituted a good medium and 
what didn’t. Then I hit upon the idea 
that got me the job. 


I called upon the advertising manager, 
giving him the impression (but not ver- 
bally) that I represented a newcomer in 
the manufacturing field and desired to 
know all about the advantages of ad- 
vertising in the New York ‘ 
Needless to say, that advertising man- 
ager didn’t keep anything secret from 
me in the way of an advertising sales 
talk. I wrote my essay accordingly and 
submitted it to the branch manager, 
who later said he hired me because I 
seemed to know more about his paper 
than he did himself. When I had sold 
myself for keeps on that paper I let 
the advertising manager and my de- 
partment head in on my coup d'etat. 
It made me feel bully to hear them say 
that while the joke seemed to be on 
them they didn’t think they got the 
worst of the bargain. 


Martin B. DickstEIN, 
Morning Telegraph, New York City. 


* * * 


Won By Frapprnc His Ears 


I was assigned to secure a contract 
from one of the toughest customers in 
town, This business man was a unique 
character. He had a deformity in his 
right eyelid. 

When I finally got him in a corner 
where he either had to admit our paper 
was the logical medium or turn me down 
completely, he would flop the right eye- 
lid entirely down over his eye about 
one-quarter of an inch below the eye 
lash. He reminded me of an owl. I 
finally became so exasperated that I 
said to him: 

“Sigmund, I will make you a propo- 
sition; if I can convince you I am able 
to execute a stunt that excels your flop- 


ping of the eyelid will you give me a 
contract ?” 

This man thought it was a rare ac- 
complishment to be able to frighten the 
various salesmen by manipulating his 
eyelid above described. With all 
his faults he was a game sport, and 
never overlooked a good bet. “All right,” 
he said, “I will take you up.” 

I stood before him and first flopped 
my left ear. “Now,” I said, “watch my 
right ear and you will see that the left 
does not move.” Then I followed it up 
by flopping both of my ears like a mule 
and I moved my head up and down and 
distorted my entire face. 

This trick I learned years ago. He 
threw up his hands and said, “I give 
up, I will give you the contract.” 

Salesmen had visited him previous to 
this and failed. This little contortion 
of the face put over a contract, and 
demonstrates that a real salesman should 
not only be able to talk but think 
quickly and be somewhat of an actor. 

M. H. DonneEtt, 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette. 


* * * 


as 


Took A LICKING FOR AN ORDER 


It wasn’t a sale that involved quick, 
brilliant thinking or genius in the plan- 
ning. But it was a hard sale for all that. 

In 1907 I was peddling dry goods in 
North Dakota, and Mott was the one 
town in my territory that I could not 
touch. 

Along in the fall I hit New England— 
nearby—and owas promptly com- 
mandeered to umpire a ball game be- 
tween the local boys and the Mott 
team. 

Anyone who has seen one of these 
inter-city prairie games knows how in- 
tense the partisan feeling is. 

To be brief: New England was one 
run ahead, Mott at bat, two out, with 
runners on second and third. The bat- 
ter drove the ball over third—a sure 
triple—but it was foul by a squeak and 
that’s the way I called it. 

After the crowd was pulled off my 
prostrate form; after the doctor had fin- 
ished patching me up, who should walk 
up but Anderson, the merchant of Mott. 
I’d never been able to talk to him, let 
alone sell him. 

His greeting was warm, he congratu- 
lated me on my nerve in rendering an 
honest decision and asked me to call the 
next day. 

I did, and sold him a mighty good bill 
of goods—and kept on selling him as 
long as I was on the territory. 

But I assure you I never want to 
make as hard a sale again. 

Guy A. Baker, Sales Manager, 
Kaffee Hag Corporation. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * * 
His Moruer’s Picture 

Several years ago while “on the road” 
as a traveltng salesman for a_ well- 
known New York clothing concern, I 
had occasion to visit an old merchant 
in Holidaysburg, Pa. It was my first 
visit to that busy little city, and as I 
had never visited this merchant I did 
not know how to “play” to him. I called 
on the merchant early in the morning 
and told him of the excellence of my 
line and he turned me down cold. 

Being somewhat of a “showman” I 
tried to entertain him by telling him a 
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few new stories. He was entertained 


but still refused to give me a chance to 
“sell” him. I had made up my mind 
that there wasn’t a chance on earth to 
open an account in that city, so I started 
to leave the store when one of the clerks 
told ime that the only way to sell his 
“boss” was to talk about home and fam- 
ily affairs. 

I happened to think that in my mail 
received that morning I received a pho- 
tograph of my mother. I immediately 
took the photo out of my pocket and 
showed it to the merchant saying, “here 
is a photo of my sweetheart.” The mer- 
chant looked at it and said, “This looks 
like your mother.” I said it was. 

“Well,” said the man, “any young 
man traveling on the road that carries 
a photo of his mother and is proud 
enough to show it deserves encourage- 
ment. Open up your line.” 

I did and sold him a big bill. 

JosepH A. KLEIN, 
U. S. Representative, Financial Times. 


* *« * 
THe Cream Was His 


I was selling special advertising on the 
Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News and at the 
time of the experience I intend to relate 
was just finishing up a special section 
in the event of Thanksgiving. 

The time I had taken to sell the same 
was short, and several hours before the 
dead line the mechanical department had 
set for it I found myself with one good 
sized space unsold. 

I scratched my head for prospects, 
having called on everyone | could think 
of, and finally decided I would have to 
call back on someone. 

Mrs. L. V. Pike did the space buying 
for the dairy concern of .L. V. Pike, and 
to hasten matters I called her on the 
telephone. I took up the line of argu- 
ment I had had with her on my previ- 
ous call and insisted that she surely 
should take the proposition. 

“T've told everything there is about 
Pike’s milk,” she said. “If I did take 
it, what would I put in it?” she asked. 

“Drink Pike’s milk. Cream ain’t in it” 
was my prompt reply. 

“You win,” said Mrs. Pike, in a burst 
of laughter and hung up the telephone. 

Of course, I called up again in a short 
time and read her a piece of copy as 
suring the people that “cream was in it” 
together with purity, goodness and the 
like, and with her O. K. said section ap- 
peared at the appointed time with the 
correct proportion of advertising to 
make it profitable to "The Beacon News. 

Frank L. LEE, 
Director Classified Advertising, 
Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News. 
* * * 


FILLED THE SPECIAL EDITION 


It was on Senator Kendrick’s paper 
at Cheyenne, Wyo., just before “Fron- 
tier Days,” an event always featured 
with a “Special” of usually fifteen extra 
pages of advertising. 

The manager asked if I would under- 
take to sell the edition. Confident I 
could do what others had done, I re- 
plied affirmatively. He grinned. I after- 
wards learned why. A special crew had 
formerly done the work. It fired me 
with determination. I analyzed my 
proposition, studied the exigency for 
the special, set my mark and went after 
it. 

I transmuted my inspiration to the ad- 
vertiser. I burned it into their minds. 
The world must come to Cheyenne to 
see the accomplishments of western 
civilization. We must herald to expect- 
ant humanity the “Golden Opportunities 
which awaited just beyond the border- 
lands, which sturdy, courageous pioneers 
had pushed westward, effacing mountain 
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barriers, fertilizing desert sands. They 
must come to see all this and carry the 
message back to thousands of home- 
seekers.” 

[ pictured Cheyenne the gateway of 
a new immigration, a distribution point 
ideally situated in the heart of rolling 
plains offering ready facilities for trans- 
continental commerce. 

Returning at nightfall of the first day 
with fifteen full pages sold I went mad 
with determination to refuse anything 
smaller than a page until I had ex- 
hausted all possibilities. I sold right 
and left—five more, ten, fifteen, twenty, 
in all forty-five full pages, and on top 
of that twenty-two pages of large and 
small ads. Sixty-seven in all. 

We put on a ninety-six page edition. 

Sixty days after I was called to a star 
advertising position of a leading na- 
tional newspaper and shortly afterwards 
promoted to an advertising managership. 

In selling the edition—I made “my 
cleverest” sale by selling “myself.” 

ABert HEarst, 
Wichita (Kans.) Beacon. 


* * * 
PLAYED THE BASEBALL FAIR 


Through a “tip” I learned that a local 
advertiser had purchased a series of 
six full-page ads to run in a competing 
paper. For nearly two years the adver- 
tiser had been using this competing pa- 
per exclusively and my solicitor seemed 
to be getting nowhere. When the six 
page “tip” came I took charge of the 
account personally, dropped in to see 
Mr. Advertiser, discovered in the course 
of the initial conversation that he was 
a baseball fan. That opened the way. 
We saw the baseball game every day 
for a week and in that time never did 
I bring up the subject of advertising. 
True, he asked me, time after time, what 
my opinion of this or that phase was, 
but I never during that “baseball ses- 
sion” solicited him for the business. 

Nevertheless, I took advantage of 
every opportunity to drive home a few 
facts in a round-about way. Through 
my playing absolutely fair and impartial 
in my criticisms and suggestions I 
worked into his confidence until, he 
thought, that what I didn’t know about 
advertising wasn’t worth knowing. 

On the tenth day he bursted out: 
“Taylor, dad-blame you, I know what 
we've been seeing all these ball games 
for and you’re just too clever to ask me 
for the business.” 

I still thought that this was not the 
opportune time to ask him for a split 
on the campaign. . 

My diplomacy proved correct, for the 
next morning I found an order on my 
desk for a $3,000 campaign to run ex- 
clusively in the News with this note 
attached— 

“The ball games were fine. Omaha 
lost the pennant but you win the busi- 
ness. You handled me just right.” 

M. C. Taytor, 
Advertising Manager, 
Omaha (Neb.) Daily News. 


* . * 
FIND THE PAJAMAS 


There was a cold-blooded old fellow 
who ran a big general store in a small 
town “Somewheres in Maine.” 

In order to see this man at all you 
had to drive to that town—and it was a 
good long drive. I had called on this 
man for four years, twice being almost 
bodily put out of the store, having tried 
all my tricks of tact and diplomacy. 

On my intended visit to him the fifth 
year traveling men told me I would 


never sell him—it was useless to try— 
he did not buy from salesmen at all— 
(Continued on page 28) 
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COMMISSION PLAN IS SOUND AS ABILITY 
OF AGENT TO SERVE TWO MASTERS 





Publishers Beginning to Demand Service Commensurate with Money 
They Pay—Difficulties of Starting an Agency 
Under Present Conditions 





By S. ROLAND HALL 


EpitToriat Note: 
vertising Agency Compensation,” before 
York, in which E. I. La Beaume of 
abolition of the present publishers’ 


In the 


spoke for the advertising agent, 


Mr. 
of view based on ac 


ness, which convinces Epittor & Pus isHer 
an urgent need NOW for publishers, 
for the formulation of a standard of 


Hercules 
commission 
of a service fee paid direct to the agent 
Hall, 


actual personal experiences as an advertising agent starting in busi- 


advertisers 
practices 


recent three-cornered discussion on the subject of ‘‘Ad- 
the 
the 


Technical Publicity 
Powder 
system 
by the 
the 


of New 
advocated the 
of agency payment in favor 
advertiser, and Charles Presbrey 
third speaker, presented some’ points 


Association 
Company 


more than ever before, that there is 
and agencies to come together 


based on sound economics, which 


will eliminate the many objectionable and damaging conditions that have been allowed 


to creep into the advertising business. 
which advertising agents do 


some striking 


N my recently published “Handbook,” 

after consulting various publishers 
and publishers’ associations, I set forth 
that publishers of 
today require 
only that an ad- 
vertising agent 
shall be doing 
real constructive 
work with sev- 
eral national ad- 
vertisers and be 
well equipped so 
far as necessary 
capital, office or- 
ganization, etc., 
are concerned. 

However,I 
have discovered, 
through my own dealings with publish- 
ers during the last year, that several in 
the magazine field attempt to dictate to 
the advertising agent, or to dominate 
him, and that there is a general disposi- 
tion on the part of newspaper publishers 
to have an agent develop “three news- 
paper accounts” or a certain | amount of 
newspaper advertising. 

One magazine publisher has told me 
that before I can do any business with 
his organization I must check up my 
plans for my clients with the ideas of 
his organization. [ have flatly refused 
to do this, although I give this publisher 
credit for having done a lot for good 
advertising. I think, however, he is 
making a mistake, so far as good ad- 
vertising practice is concerned, in at- 
tempting to put advertising agents on 
trial as supplementary solicitors for his 
organization—-which is in effect what his 
practice amounts to. 

In another instance, 
nating, 


S. Rovranp Hatt 


one of the domi- 
domineering magazines—prob- 
ably knowing that I did not favor using 
women’s magazines or physicians’ jour- 
nals for the advertising of grinding 
wheels or structural steel—has gone to 
a client of mine and explained that it 
a mistake to have enlisted my 
vices. 

I hold that the cause of good adver- 
tising will be advanced more rapidly if 
all the reputable publishers of the 
country will content themselves with 
an advertising agent give his 
clients his best service, with no thought 
whether the advertising is to go 
éventually to general magazines, news- 
papers, farm _ publications, technical 
journals or merchants’ papers. I cannot 
undertake to act as a supplementary so- 
licitor for the sale of any special kind 
of space. 

I came into advertising through the 
newspaper end. I was for several years 
in the advertising department of the 
Baltimore News, the Indianapolis News, 
the Washington Star and the Brooklyn 
Eagle. I know the versatile value of 
newspaper space. In my book | have 


was 


ser- 


having 


of 


Certain it is that the many 
business today 
of advertising, neither for the publisher nor the advertiser. 
instances of this on his remarks to 





different ways in 
tend to the best advancement 
Mr. Hall brings out 
the T. P. A., which follow. 


do not 


devoted a good-sized chapter to news- 
paper advertising and recorded my con- 
victions that the newspaper is the most 


generally useful of all advertising 
mediums. Three of my present clients 


have used newspaper space and will 
likely do so again. But nothing in the 
way of orders that have come from my 
office, or that may come in the future 
enn as the result of suggestions 
from publishers that I serve my selfish 
nerests by selling their space. 

I do not favor the abolition of the 
commission system of agency remunera- 
tion. Even when I was serving as ad- 
vertising manager and had no thought 
of ever becoming an advertising agent, 
I believed in the survival of the com- 
mission system. I said so at a meeting 
of the advertising agency men of New 
York five years ago when they asked me 
to appear and talk on this topic. I think 
we shall some modification of the 
commission scheme, but not its complete 
abolishment. 


come 


see 


| could survive without 
sion system, 
an 
organization, 
large 


the commis- 
because I am doing busi- 
individual without a large 
but I don’t believe the 
advertising agency could survive, 
and [| am broad enough to concede that 
some accounts can be handled to better 


ness as 


advantage by large organizations than 
by an advertising agent working as | 


am working. 


I dare say that many of the large and 
experienced advertisers could get what 
they want at a distinct saving if adver- 
tising were handled on the fee basis 
rather than on the commission system. 
These advertisers have arrived and their 
future course is pretty clearly set. The 
commission of from $50,000 to $250.000 
that their accounts yield would provide 
a most efficient advertising department, 
with some money left over 

But the new advertiser to 
consider, and advertisers have to reckon 
with the fact that advertising is a two- 
sided affair, with the publisher on the 
other end. The publisher can prosper 
only by having advertisers de- 
veloped. New advertisers, and often 
many advertisers of considerable expe- 
rience, have small vision when it comes 
to paying the cost of advertising ser- 
vice. What they would be willing to 
pay on a fee or yearly retainer basis 
would not compensate an advertising 
agent adequately. 


there is 


new 


I have known intimately a number of 
national advertisers who seemed to be 
perfectly willing to let $5,000 to $15,000 
a year go to an agent in commissions 
and yet who wou!d be unwilling to have 
an outsider paid that much in fees or a 
yearly retainer. Let some of the adver- 
tising men who think it is so easy to get 
a fee or a yearly retainer of the proper 
size, go out and try it. They will do 


for 
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well to carry their offices in their hats. 

It is going to be a difficult matter to 
get the triple relationship between ad- 
vertising agent, publisher and adver- 
tiser on an ideal basis. Some of the 
technical publications say that they have 
it on an ideal basis because they sell 
space to everybody at the same price. 
But what do they do? I know one large 
technical group that boasts of a service 
department equal to agency service. 

For the sake of argument, let’s grant 
that it is. Who pays for this expensive 
department and in what way is the ex- 
pense paid? 

To a large extent it is put in the rate, 
and the unfairness of it is that there are 
certain advertisers using technical space 
that have their own well equipped ad- 
vertising departments or their own ad- 
vertising agents and require no service 
from the publisher’s service department. 
Yet, they have to pay their share of 
maintaining this service department. 

I am thinking of one technical pub- 
lisher to whom I remove my hat, for 
he did wonders and he had the courage 
of a lion. Yet he never at any time in 
his life had the courage to come out and 
require advertisers to pay the real cost 
of good service in the planning of ad- 
vertising, preparing of copy, etc. He 

ade nominal prices for drawings and 
charged nothing for copy. The real ex- 
pense of the concealed in 
the rate. 

1 think it is possible that we may see 
the commission scheme changed by the 
rate of commission being lowered, which 
will require the agency, in many cases, 
to charge additional fees. As a matter 
of fact, some agencies are already doing 
this with small advertisers, requiring 
them to pay enough in the way of fees 
or retainers to bring the agent’s yearly 
compensation up to $5,000 or $10,000 
year. 

We may eome to the point where the 
present commission paid the agent will 
be retained but leaving the advertiser 
free to say whether the agency shall re- 


service was 


tain eight, ten, twelve or fifteen per 
cent. Of course, everybody knows the 
weakness of this and that is that in 


practice it amounts to publishers’ prices 
being named at different figures by 
different agents, and that is a bad situ- 
ation. 

I have changed my mind a number 
times in my life ahd I may change 
it a few more times, but my present view 
as an advertising agent, and the view 
that | held throughout my experiences 
as an advertising manager, is that the 
commission system—in spite of its 
weaknesses, which are apparent—can be 
made to work well for everybody con- 
cerned. 

Certainly, if I were an advertising 
manager placing appropriations of half 
a million or more, I would undertake to 
see that I got service corresponding to 
the amount of the commission. I be- 
lieve I had just as soon have that un- 

ertaking on my hands as I would the 
job of convincing a business committee 
at various times during the year that I 
should be permitted to go out and pay 
special fees for this and that or have the 
privilege of putting an advertising 
agency on the payroll for a fixed vearly 
salary. 


of 


Changes Sunday Editions 
The Wilmington (N. C.) Dispatch 


has added four pages of comics and 
four colored magazine pages to its Sun- 
day edition, which is now being run in 
two editions. The first edition for 
street sale and newsstands will go to 
press at 4 o’clock Saturday afternoon 
and the regular home delivery edition 
will start printing at 3 o’clock Sunday 
morning. 





GET 1922 PAPER NOW 
COUNSELS BECK 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Spokesman 
Attempts to Counteract A. N. P. A. 
Warning—Prices Are on Fair Basis 
of Cost, He Says 





Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
did not take kindly the advice given by 
the A. N. P. A. paper committee to 
members of the association to be cau- 
tious in signing 1922 paper contracts, 
according to a statement sent to the 
A. N. P. A. this week by Edward Beck, 
secretary of the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Association. Mr. Beck endeavors appar- 
ently to cast doubt upon the ability of 
publishers to judge paper market condi- 
tions and urges newspaper owners in 
general to buy their paper at the rates 
offered by the manufacturers for next 
year, despite the committee’s contrary 
warning. 


Mr. Beck said: 


“In discussing the reasonableness or other- 
wise of the present price of newsprint (other 
than that dependent for its cheapness on de- 
based European exchange) E ler, chair- 
man of the A.N.P.A. Paper Committee, in 
Bulletin No. 4487, intimates that the paper 
maufacturers should themselves be willing to 
per ey eri loss may be involved in writ- 
ing off their inventories in order to conform to 
the current cost of raw materials and to bring 
newsprint down to the price at which, in Mr. 
Adler’s opinion, it ought to be sold. 

“Tt is true that some mills have on hand a 
large supply of high-priced wood and under 
contract some high-priced coal,’ he says. ‘It 
seems to me,’ he adds, ‘that they must take 
their losses on these high- -priced materials the 
same as other business institutions have had to 
do, in order to get back to normal.’ 

“Conceivably there might be some reason in 
Mr. Adler’s contention if the newsprint manu- 
facturers, or the great majority of them, had 
been permitted to conduct their business in 
their own way throughout the period of ab- 
normal prices, the same as the manufacturers 
of other commodities. Unhappily such was 
not the case. For the greater part of this 
period the price of newsprint in the United 
States and in Canada was under control—in 
the former country through the Federal Trade 
Commission and in the latter through the Gov- 
ernment Paper Controller. In both countries 
price-fixing was prefaced by prolonged pro- 
ceedings. In both the principal bone of con- 
tention was as to whether manufacturing costs 
and rate of return should be predicated upon 
the current cost of investments and of raw 
materials or upon their actual cost at the time 
of purchase. 

“Tt was in evidence that pulpwood had to 
be harvested from one to three years prior to 
its absorption in the manufacture of paper. It 
was shown that wood costs had advanced very 
materially since the wood under consideration 
had been gathered. The manufacturers con- 
tended for the right to take in their inventories 
at current market prices of replacement value. 
The newspaper publishers as strenuously op- 
posed this view in favor or charging them in at 
their actual cost. The records are filled with 
page after page of evidence and arguments on 
this point. 

“The publishers introduced in both proceed- 
ings numerous ‘expert’ witnesses in support of 
their views. ‘These witnesses,’ says Guthrie 
B. Plante, the American publishers’ chief coun- 
sel, in summing up in his brief, ‘each and all, 
repudiated the basing of returns upon inflated 
values obtained through appraisals upon the 
basis of replacement costs in periods of war or 
other great financial disturbance.’ 

“W. N. Tilley, K.C., the Canadian publish- 
ers’ lawyer, in his brief, summarizes the manu- 
facturers’ contention thus: 

“*The main argument advanced in support 
of the replacement theory was that if effect 
were not given to it the manufacturers would 
be left with large stocks of high cost wood at 
a time when the selling price of paper might 
be falling,’ whereupon he proceeds to show the 
‘absurdity,’ as he prado. it, of any such 
claim. 

“The publishers’ views prevailed. 
facturers, who foresaw the time when their 
position would be reversed, were denied the 
right to protect themselves against it. They 
were not allowed to increase their selling price 
with the rise in the cost of their raw materials 
or to prepare for the inevitable fall in prices 
which they knew must follow. 

“They find themselves with high-cost inven- 
tories on hand which the publishers now coolly 
say should be liquidated at the manufacturers’ 
sole expense. Naturally the manufacturers 
can’t see it that way. The circumstances afford 
an additional illustration of the folly of inter- 
fering with the laws of trade. 

“Had the publishers been willing to allow 
the paper manufacturers to adjust their sell- 
ing price to the rising value of their raw 
materials, the Sunutacterdes would now be in 
a position to adjust their selling price down- 
ward, to meet the publishers’ demands. 

“They didn’t do it and no blame can now be 
attached to the manufacturers for seeking to 
incorporate the actual cost of their wood in 


The manu- 


the selling price of their paper as they were 


(Continued on page 27) 
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OF MEDIA 


ON A. B. C. CONVENTION FLOOR 





Business Papers Lead Campaign—Directors Report Membership 
of 1,324 Among Publishers—Local 
Advertisers Join 





By JOHN F. 


Cuxicaco, Oct. 27.—The seventh annual 
convention of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, which opened -here this morn- 
ing after an afternoon of divisional 
meetings yesterday, has before it for 
settlement one of the biggest problems 
of its existence—the retention or expul- 
sion of so-called free-circulated publi- 
cations, which are principally organs of 
societies and associations that have here- 
tofore been audited and reported upon 
an equal footing with paid-circulation 
members, much to the detriment of the 
legitimate paid-subscription competitors, 

The question has been up before sev- 
eral meetings of the board of directors 
during the past year but opinion on what 
should be done have been so divided 
that it was finally decided that the mem- 
bers themselves at their ennual con- 
vention should be the judges. 

The sources of complaint lie princi- 
pally in the business paper field—al- 
though there is one free circulated Texas 
daily involved. The business paper pub- 
lishers are highly wrought up about the 
issue, to the extent that the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., in annual conven- 
tion here on October 25, adopted a reso- 
lution unqualifiedly calling upon the A. 
B. C. to expel present members doing 
business in a free circulation basis and 
to hereafter confine its audits to paid 
circulations. 

As the business paper A. B. C. mem- 
bership stands second only to the daily 
newspapers in strength—it would not be 
surprising if they should’ carry their 
point. 

The stand of the complaints is that it is 
impossible to obtain an accurate audit 
on free circulation; that paid circulation 
is the only recognized standard of sell- 
ing advertising space; and that the A. B. 
C. mark of approval—which in advertis- 
ing has come to have the same guaran- 
tee as Sterling on silver—is misplaced 
when stamped on free circulation, there- 
by putting the latter on a par with paid 
circulation to all intents and purposes, 
the only qualifications being an obscure 
analytical explanation which is insuffi- 
cient to do the matter justice. 

Some advertisers and class publishers 
on the other hand, want the practice of 
auditing free circulation continued, one 
of the most prominent advertiser mem- 
bers pointing out during the discussion 
that the advertiser is the one who buys 
the space and therefore should be the 
one who decides what shall be audited. 

The board of directors reported “a 
year of progress—year of achievement— 
a year of success, surpassing that of any 
other year in history.” 

The outstanding work of the past 
year was the carrying out of the last 
convention’s desires for an educational 
extension of the principles of “above- 
board circulation.” Satisfactory results 
were accomplished by the publication of 
what is considered the first comprehen- 
sive work “Scientific Space Selection,” 
on the subject of the proper selection of 
space in advertising media, and through 
the liberal use of space in leading trade 
journals of the United States and Can- 
ada which will be continued to the end 
of the present year. 

Their advertising in the trade press 
has brought to the Bureau many letters 
of appreciation, commenting on its value 
in the enhancement of the worth of A. 
B. C. membership. 


REDMOND 


It is estimated also that $50,000 worth 
of space was contributed by publication 
members for the publication of promo- 
tion material supplied by the Bureau. 

Since the educational campaign began, 
the A. B. C. membership has substan- 
tially increased and last year the Bureau 
had 1,270 publisher members and at the 
1921 convention the number reported 
was 1,334. 

Outstanding among the publisher 
members have been the New York 
World, the Newark Daily News and the 
entire list of Scripps dailies. There are 
very few mediums of national impor- 
tance in the United States and Canada 
now outside the ranks of the Bureau, 
and a special drive to enroll these will 
be made next year. 

During the past year, under the lead- 
ership of Marcellus Murdock, publisher 
of the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle, there 
was started a movement looking toward 
the education of local advertisers in 
appreciation of A. B. C. principles. At 
the last convention a revision of dues 
was adopted, enabling local advertisers 
to participate in the benefits of the bu- 
reau at a very small cost. Publishers 
were urged to secure local advertiser 
memberships so they could secure re- 
ports direct from the bureau, instead of 
being supplied free by individual pub- 
lishers. It was the thought of the advo- 
cates of this movement that greater 
value would be attached to the reports 
if a slight fee was paid by the recipient. 

The annual dues varied from $5.00 a 
year to $15.00 a year, according to the 
number of publications issued in each 
city. The great majority of the local 
advertisers served by this form of A. 
B. C. membership pays less than 10 
cents a week. The maximum fee is 
less than 30 cents a week. 

While an excellent start has been 
made in this work, the board stated it 
realized that there is still a great work 


1921 


to accomplish in this direction, 
special attention will be given to 
development of this field during 
coming year. 

Ever since the establishment of the 
Bureau the great problem has been the 
extension of national advertiser mem- 
bership. “There has been no lack of 
appreciation on the part of national ad- 
vertisers of the work of the associa- 
tion, the directors reported.” On the 
contrary, the service performed by the 
Bureau becoming more and more 
recognized as essential—almost inval- 
uable—to the great majority of national 
advertisers. But, while many new names 
have been added, these advertisers re- 
ceive free copies of A. B. C. reports 
from many of the publications they use; 
or, the reports are available in the 
offices of their agents, and, consequently, 
regard A. B. C. membership as an asso- 
ciation membership rather than a service 
membership. 

“It is the hope of your Board that 
during the coming year a great advance 
can be made in carrying the work of 
education of the value of A. B. C. re- 
ports not only into the sales department 
(where this is divorced from the ad- 
vertising department), but also up to 
the principals of every establishment ex- 
pending any substantial amount of 
money for national advertising. 

“The reliance of the leading advertis- 
ing agents of the United States and 
Canada on the service of the A. B. C. 
best evidenced by their increasing 
membership in the Bureau. That the 
agents of the North American continent, 
placing 90 per cent of national advertis- 
ing, are members of the A. B. C., is a 
significant indication of the extent of 
their co-operation.” 

At the last convention there was re- 
ported a total membership of 1,518. The 
total now is 1,793. This includes full 
memberships and applicants for mem- 
bership. 

Since 


and 
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the last convention there has 
been a tremedous impetus given to the 
application of the A. B. C. idea through- 
out the civilized world, notably in Eng- 
land, Australia and Holland. 

During the past year the A. B. C. 
Board has given careful consideration 
to a number of proposed recommenda- 
tions to the Post Office Department, re- 
lating to the distribution of second class 
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mail, incidentally having in mind the 
interests of the members of the A. B. 
C. in the belief that the interests of 
advertisers, advertising agents and pub- 
lishers who are banded together in the 
A. B. C., are identical in that the Gov- 
ernment and the A. B. C. have a com- 
mon purpose—the elimination of every 
wasteful dollar in the conduct of na- 
tional and private business. 

To this end your Board proposed to 
recommend to the Postmaster General : 

(1) That the present rule of the Post Office 
Department which recognizes as paid sub- 
scriptions in arrears up to twelve months be 
amended to read that only those subscriptions 
not more than six months in arrears be re 
garded as net paid. 

(2) That the present rule of the Post Office 
Department which provides that publishers be 
required to receive at least 50 per cent of their 
advertised price, be amended, or revised, be- 
cause it is not (and perhaps cannot be) justly 
applied or enforced. 

The Bureau has never followed the 
rule of the Post Office Department in 
this regard, because, in its opinion, it is 
not practical. The Bureau does, how- 
ever, enforce the rule that the sub- 
scriber shall pay at least 50 per cent of 
the published subscription price of the 
publication. 

Until a just method of application is 
devised, the board of directors ex- 
pressed the beliefs that this rule is not 
only subject to abuse and conducive to 
fraud, but is and will be a detriment to 
honest publishers until a wise amend- 
ment is provided. 

The adoption of the foregoing two 
recommendations is subject only to. Post 
Office Departmental rulings. 

The following recommendation is not 
subject to departmental ruling, but re- 
quires an Act of Congress to secure its 
adoption: 


(3) The elimination of that part of the pub- 
lisher’s statement to the Government of the 
United States, as provided under the Act of 
Congress of August, 1912, which refers to the 
cireulation of Daily Newspapers. 


The first two recommendations have 
met with enthusiastic and almost unan- 
imous approval of advertisers, agents 
and publishers. 

The third recommendation has _ re- 
ceived the endorsement of a majority of 
A. B. C. members, but, respecting the 
views of the dissenting members, and 
believing that those outside the mem- 
bership of the Bureau should also have 
careful consideration, the board has 
referred the recommendations to the 
convention’s approval or reconsidera- 
tion. 

Finances of the association showed a 
satisfactory increase in the balance 
available over the balance available as 
shown in the report for the last fiscal 
year, and the unanimous vote taken of 
the 1920 convention, which determined 
that a sinking fund be established to 
cover our membership liability, was 
carried out in spite of the fact that the 
membership fees are and have been on 
a pre-war rather than a post-war basis. 
Th directors also pointed out that it 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
the increasing reliance of advertisers 
and advertising agents on A. B. C, re- 
ports calls for more exacting care in the 
scrutiny of what has heretofore been 
regarded as minor details. The de- 
mand for this comes not from adver- 
tisers and agents alone, but from the 
publishers themselves, in all divisions. 
This, necessarily, increases the cost of 
audits, in spite of which, however, and 
taking also into account the further de- 
velopment of educational work, a con- 
tinued satisfactory financial condition 
during the coming year is assured. 

Nominations for election to the board 
of directors have been made to the con- 
vention as follows: 


ApvVERTISERS—W. Laughlin, 


Armour 


(Continued on page 31) 
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CHEER FOR MEN WHO REFUSE TO BELIEVE 
THE COUNTRY’S GOING TO THE DOGS 





Business Has Already Worked Itself Out of the Slough of Despond 
and is Climbing the Hill of Prosperity with Steady Steps 
and Unfaltering Confidence 





By THOMAS H. MOORE 


Associate Divector, Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P./ 


‘*ENERAL ‘business conditions are 
improving. I base this statement 
on the general financial reports, the 


news that has been appearing from day 
to day, and upon the careful, analyti- 
cal statements issued by the National 
City Bank and other important financial 
institutions. 

Nationai newspaper lineage is increas- 
ing. The fact is confirmed by statisti- 
cal figures for September and by the 
statements of special representatives in 
New York and Chicago, 

The outlook for still increasing news- 
paper lineage from the national field 
is better than it has been at any other 
time within six months. This latter 
statement is founded upon reports that 
are coming to the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing every day, and also upon a careful 
canvass that has just been made of the 
leading advertisers of the country. 

Since September 1 the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising has been exceedingly busy an- 
swering questions: This is an infal- 
lible sign of prosperity. When manu- 
facturers and agencies are getting ready 


to advertise they are eager for informa- 
tion. 


THe Way THE Winp Brows 


There is a marked change, also, in 
the character of the mail the Bureau 
is receiving. Six months ago the let- 
ters most frequently contained phrases 
such as: “We have stopped all our 
advertising for the present,” etc., etc. 
Now the large percentage of the let- 
ters coming in say: “We are getting 
ready to advertise’; “We are study- 
ing the advertising question’; “We 
are considering the question of news- 
papers vs. magazines,” etc., etc. These 
letters speak for themselves. 

Since the beginning of the year news- 
papers have fared very much better 
than the general magazines. Magazine 
advertising for the year will be off 
in the neighborhood of 33% per cent. 
National newspaper advertising will be 
off only from 18 per cent to 25 per cent, 
and if there is a big spurt in the next 
two months, this percentage may be cut 
down. 

Out of every dollar expended by na- 
tional advertisers the newspapers have 
got a larger percentage than ever be- 
fore. With improving business condi- 
tions more dollars are going to be ex- 
pended, and while I believe the maga- 
zines are going to move forward again, 
I think the progress of the newspapers 
will be at a greater rate; at least for 
the present. 

About two weeks ago the Bureau 
sent out a letter of inquiry to some 
fifty or sixty leading advertising agen- 
cies and national advertisers, asking 
them about business and advertising 
conditions. To print all the optimism 
that is in the replies would take this 
entire issue of Eptror & PusiisHer, but 
the trend of all the replies can be 
sketched by these brief extracts from 
some of the more interesting answers: 


K. K. BELL, general manager, Calumet 
Baking Powder Co.: 

“The business of the Calumet Baking Pow- 
der Company has shown good gains in totals 
so far this year as compared with ag ear, 
which was the biggest in the history the 
company. We have gone ahead agyressively 
with our selling and advertising activities, and 
particularly with daily newspapers. In some 
sections sales are now running 40 per cent 


ahead of last year. As to the immediate fu- 
ture, we can only say that we are just releasing 
a new advertising campaign in the daily news- 
papers and that we expect the last three months 
of the year will show an even wider margin 
of increase in sales.” 


TANLEY RESOR, 
Thompson Co.: 


“In no other period that we know of has the 
value of advertising been so apparent asin 
the last twelve months. On articles where ad- 
vertising has had a chance to pull a real load— 
where it is a real selling force—the volume 
of sales has been conspicuously maintained in 
comparison with sales on bulk or non-adver- 
tised commodities. One concern _ selling 
through the grocery trade even goes so far as 
to say that bankers in the South ask the 
grocery jobber if he is pushing advertised 
articles, and upon the answer to that question 
depends to some measure the amount of credit 
he secures. Banks have come to know that 
both as to deflation and turnover the adver- 
—_ commodity is showing a minimum of 
risk. 

“Although the aggregate lineage for this fall 
may show a loss as compared with last fall, all 
factors must be considered before this is taken 
as an index. Advertising was slower to be 
affected than commodities. Commodities felt 
the slump in the summer, fall and early winter 
last year, whereas the volume of advertising 
continued far later in the season. The months 
of this fall, therefore, are against a comparison 
with the months of heavy lineage for last 
year. The lineage that there is, however, is 
of a permanent kind and, as we see it, this 


president, J. Walter 


kind is going to increase slowly but surely 
month by month.” 
» Ip ARMSTRONG, W. T. Mullally. 
nc.: 


“Even without the confirmation of outside 
facts we should feel confident that business is 
improving from the conditions in our own or- 
ganization. The amount of business we are 
handling is several times greater than that of a 
year ago. Advertising campaigns of a sensible, 
far-seeing nature are being started. The pro- 
gressive man who is out to get business knows 
that advertising is an indispensable aid and is 
making increasing use of it. 

“Executives in all lines of business are be- 
coming increasingly optimistic over the busi- 
ness situation. Where a few months ago we 
had to contend with many who were discour- 
aged and down-in-the-mouth, today they are 
the exception. 

“If the international situation clears up (and 
we believe that the Conference on Limitation 
of Armaments will take steps in that direction) 
there will be no obstacle in the path of con- 
tinued improvement. 

‘We do not look for any immediate return 
to the conditions of 1917-1918, but those times 
were as abnormal as the period through which 
we have just passed. Anyone who is sticking 
to his work with faith, courage and persistency 
is as certain to come out on the right side as 
at any time.” 
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CHARLES LANSDOWN, H. E. Lesan Ad- 
vertising Agency: 

“As far as our own experience is concerned, 
this recovery has had very little reflection in 
increased advertising. Two of our clients in 
the textile line report a very good volume of 
business and are authorizing slightly more 
advertising than last year. The balance of 
our clients report improved prospects, but these 
prospects have not yet been translated into 
increased advertising. Therefore we do not 
expect a return to normal conditions for sev- 
eral months to come.” 


D ser eg F. MATTESON, president, A. A. 


“You can’t break 110,000,000 persons, nor 
put them on their backs so that they will stop 
buying. If any 100,000 men might have all the 
profits on sales made any single day they 
would have quite some income, for people must 
buy some things all the time. Let any man 
think over the articles in his home and on his 
person which are wearing out day by day and 
he knows what they are. People must be fed 
and entertained, and they are buying every 
minute of every day something which some- 
body is making. 

“T don’t know of any company which has 
gone after business consistently whith hasn’t 
got it. I am speaking from actual experience. 
I wish I could tell of some of the things I 
know have been accomplished just by sailing 
in and making things go. 

“These wonder things, and they are wonder 
things, haven’t been accomplished with neces- 
sities alone. Luxuries have had an even split 
with necessities. It was a_ broad-visioned 
manufacturer who saw that sales decrease 
would mean a decrease of competitors and that 
persistency in a less competitive market should 
bring the same net as persistency in a highly 
competitive market.” 


CHARLES W. BYRNE, Porter, 
Byrne, Chicago: 


“The effect of the solution of the building 
situation upon general business will be tremen- 
dous—it is interesting to note, in passing, that 
a manufacturer I talked to in the last few 
days, who sells a building material product, 
informed me that September showed the best 
volume of business he has had for three years. 
There are many such straws that indicate a 
good trade wind.” 


OMAS F. LOGAN, Inc.: 


“Shipments on the New York Central Lines 
are steadily increasing and 21,000 men have 
been employed since the turn of the year. The 
American Brass Co. for the first time in many 
months, has just gone into the market to 
purchase copper—five million pounds. The 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company reports a 
substantial increase in business for August and 
September. The Olympic, of the White Star 
Line, with the rush season ended, went out on 
her two last voyages with twenty and twenty- 
five per cent more passengers than in the 
corresponding period last year, which was a 
big tourist year. The United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation reports a substantial improvement 
in the shoe industry. 

“These are just a few of the reports we are 
receiving, and all are favorable in greater or 
less degree. I have merely picked out the ones 
that point to fundamental improvement, There 
is not the slightest doubt in my mind that 
things are moving and confidence is increas- 
ing. 


Eastman- 


. McCANN COMPANY: 


- yang ss generally with our clients is re- 
ally pretty good. In some cases very good, al- 
though many of them seem loath to admit it. 
Many of them, perhaps a slight majority, re- 
ported unsatisfactory showings for the first six 





INDIANAPOLIS STAR SHOWED EXHIBIT VISITORS 
WHAT MAKES IT TICK 











NE of the most interesting ex- 

hibits of Indianapolis manufactur- 
ers at the Industrial Exposition in that 
city October 10 to 16, was that of the 
Indianapolis Star. Visitors found much 
that was instructive in the exhibit show- 
ing details of the making of a daily 
newspaper. The first page make-up in 
type was on view each day, together with 


the mats, cylindrical type page for the 
press rollers, etc., as was an exhibit of 
various engraving processes. The great- 
est attraction was the color plates for 
the colored Sunday comics, showing the 
various stages of the four-color pro- 
cess. Chic Jackson, comic artist, was 
present at each day’s session and drew 
funny bits fer the visitors. 





months of the year, but many are coming back 
strong during the last half; so the general im- 
pression that we get is that business for the 
year with the most of them is comparable to 
their 1918 volume, which will constitute a good 


showing. We might as well wipe out that 
sharp peak of 1919 and 1920 and forget 
about it. 

on Now as to our own advertising 
business: We find the majority of our ad- 


vertisers sitting down with us and formulat- 
ing their advertising plans for next year in 
just as matter-of-fact sort of way as they have 


ever done. There are no signs of panic, no 
signs of lost faith in advertising—rather a 
sober, serious look at their general situation 


and then going ahead is as strong, or perhaps 
a stronger fashion than during the current 
year. And these advertisers to whom I refer 
are mostly advertisers who have stuck very 
closely to their | regular advertising program 
during this year.’ 


MASSENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY: 


“While we cannot give you concrete evi- 
dence of improved conditions, nevertheless we 
can see a material change for the better. Collec- 
tions have improved some, but so far as actual 
new business is concerned we have hardly had 
time to realize the development of same since 
the changed conditions, which has been within 
the past thirty days.” 


FRANK PRESBREY, president, Frank Pres- 
brey Co.: 


“TI look for an improved winter business and 
think that all indications are that the country 
is slowly but surely turning to what Mr. 
Harding so aptly calls, normalcy.” 


JAMES ALBERT WALES, Wales Advertis- 
ing Co.: 

“There is no doubt that business conditions 
generally are improving. ost of our clients 
are now working from three-quarters to full 
time, and they*are all going ahead with a feel- 
ing of confidence that the fall and winter busi- 
ness will be satisfactory and profitable. The 
result is that most of them are advertising up 
to their usual quota, and some of them are 
surpassing it. Some who had put out only a 
single season’s campaign during a year, such 
as a spring campaign, are now advertising in 
the fall and winter also, and others are going 
on to an all-year- -round advertising basis for 
the first time. , 
*“One of our largest clients who stopped his 
advertising entirely in the spring has now 
gone back with a larger campaign than ever. 
One of our other large clients has greatly in- 
creased his appropriation and has uséd more 
cities because of the success of newspaper ad- 
vertising in those which he has used, in addi- 
tion to his regular magazine campaign. A 
third client, who has always used newspapers 
in a large list of cities, has greatly insane 
the list. A fourth client, who tried newspape 
advertising a year and a half > for = 
time, is adding new cities as st as 
effect distribution arrangements. 

“A client who frankly had ‘cold feet’ at the 
beginning of the summer and spoke of doing 
no more advertising, tells us now that the 
jobbers are sending their orders in by wire, 
showing that the dealers’ stocks are depleted 
and they must have more goods. The result 
is that this advertiser, instead of cutting out 
his advertising, has greatly increased it.’ 


A. RICHARDS, 
* Richards Co.: 


“I think you are quite right in your feeling 
with reference to immediate quickening in 
business. This morning’s newspapers seem to 
me to indicate on every business page that 
conditions are getting better. Concerning 
ourselves, we have had this reflected for some 
time. We have recently secured two new and 
large accounts and we are now very busy with 
these and with the work of our old customers. 
I do not know but in proportion to the size 
of our agency we are at least as fortunate as 


rst 
he can 
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any other. But we have been — hard 
and our work seems to be proving won rously 
well.’ 


pees P. SHUMWAY CO.: 


“There is little doubt but what it will be 
some months, if not more than a year, before 
manufacturers in New England reach high 
tide, but there are very few concerns who 4 
not feel that manufacturers of staple goods 
have passed the slack water stage pow | are now 
steadily, if slowly, moving towards full normal 
conditions.” 


W. C. D’ARCY, D’Arcy Advertising Co.: 


“The advance in cotton was like an elec- 
tric spark—it rang a bell all over this countr 
We have felt it, others have felt it and will 
continue to profit by this increase in price. 
It is estimated, and I am sure it is quite true, 
that approximately $500,000,000 have gone into 
the South, represented by increased cotton 
values in the last sixty days. This has enabled 
lots of paper to be met, has given the banks 
new money and new courage and has started 
some buying. 

. Out this way the shoe business is 
good, the dry goods business is good, collec 
tions are fine; with our largest account, mat- 
ters are picking up materially both in sales and 
in collections. With several food accounts the 
jobbers have begun to buy; true, in smaller 


amounts, but more frequently do they send in 

orders.” 

E. B. SEITZ, executive secreta of the 
American Washing Machine anufac- 


turers’ Association: 


“The public has been taken into confidence 
and has been frankly told through the medium 
of local newspaper advertising of losses taken 
and the story of an industry that returned to a 
pre-war basis and was starting all over again. 
A consumer’s boycott is a serious thing, espe- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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EQUAL BONUS PAID ALL SOLICITORS IF 
PAPER PASSES SET LINEAGE 





Phoenix Republican Gets Its Men Working First for the Paper as 
All Share in Extra Business—Local Problems on Next 
N. A. N. E. Program 





By RALPH PERRY 


HAT all solicitors should co-operate 

thoroughly with each other on the 
principle that the maximum amount of 
results are desired for the paper rather 
than for any individual, is the way 
Charles A. Stauffer, general manager 
of the Pheenix (Ariz.) Republican puts 
it, in commenting on the bonus plan as 
practiced by his paper. 

The bonus plan has been in success- 
ful operation by the Republican for 
some time, and Mr. Stauffer, whose pa- 
per is strong for N. A. N. E., feels that 
its method of distributing the bonus plan 
is completely successful, 

“Friction,” he says, “invariably re- 
sults if advertising solicitors compete 
against each other for a showing in 
business. Our basis is the entire 
amount of advertising volume in the 
paper. Our local display men are con- 
stantly in a position to help the foreign 
solicitors by working with local agents, 
etc., for nationally distributed adver- 
tised products.” 

When the plan was first inaugurated 
on the Republican, the paper continued 
to pay the same salaries as before and, 
in addition, a flat equal bonus to every 

eman on display advertising for additional 
units over 1,000 inches. 

The first of each month the Repub- 
lican estimates the normal volume of 
business expected on the paper, and pays 
$5 to each advertising solicitor for 
every thousand aggregate inches of ad- 
ditional volume secured, including na- 
tional, local and classified. While salar- 
ies differ all men receive the same 
bonus. There has never been any an- 
tagonism or friction between the men, 
who work nights, overtime, and with 
each other for additional business and 
in putting out features. They get to- 
gether to develop single accounts, be- 
cause they realize that additional pay 
follows additional results no matter who 
brings in the business. 

Mr. Stauffer says it is often suggested 
that failure may result from the fact 
that good men might be discouraged by 
having anyone on the staff who fails 
to do his best or fails to co-operate. 
But it is his contention that if this plan 
failed it was because of the handling of 
the men and the situation, rather than 
of defects in the plan itself. 

The Republican has repeatedly been 
asked on what basis it determined the 
normal volume to be produced and 
whether or not there was not some dis- 
satisfaction among the men as to the 
proper basic volume. On this question he 
says: 

“Because we have operated for eight 
years without criticism by a single man, 
we feel that this, too, is dependent upon 
the intelligence of the management, 
which has to thoroughly recognize the 
salesmen’s viewpoint; the management 
must be absolutely fair and reasonable 
in arfriving at a normal basis. In ar- 
riving at a normal basis of volume we 
take into consideration the volume car- 
ried for the corresponding month of 
previous years, local conditions at the 
time and other elements affecting pos- 
sible volume. If there is a question in 
the management’s mind as to what would 
be fair, the men are given the advan- 
tage. It was found that this produced 
loyalty and in the long run was pro- 
ductive of results.” 

The working up of new accounts, suc- 





R. PERRY conducts in Epitor & 

PusiisHer each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives) a round 
table discussion on matters of inter- 
relation to the newspaper advertising 
department and the user of newspaper 
advertising space. Criticism or com- 
ment on any views expressed and con- 
tributions should be sent to the office 
of the president of the N.A.N.E., Star- 
Telegram, Forth Worth, Tex. 











cessful features, etc., may make at the 
end of the month a big bonus, but the 
men cannot make a big bonus unless the 
paper participates just that much more 
in profits of a big volume of business. 

The success of the Republican’s bonus 
system appears to be in its fairness and 
frankness in arriving at the figure of 
volume of business to be carried. The 
other element was that individual com- 
petition is entirely eliminated, bringing 
about thorough co-operation of the men. 
Each man benefits by anything done to 
help the paper build business in any 
of the advertising classifications. 

eas 
ERCHANDISING service on the 
*"™ Toronto Globe under the Standard 
of Merchandising Practice for News- 
papers of the N. A. N. E. is working suc- 
cessfully, according to William Findlay, 
its business manager. 

“The Standard of Merchandising 
Practice is of great value to us,” says 
Mr. Findlay. “On occasions we have 
visits from advertising agencies and 
others, requesting us to do the things 
which they usually can do, and our ref- 
erence to the Standard of the associa- 
tion is always of value to us.” 

The Globe’s merchandising consists of 


a publication of a very good retail 
merchants’ paper. It is so good, say 
those who know its details, that it has 
2,000 paid circulation, and its advertis- 
ing space is sold from six to ten cents 
a line. Sometimes the advertising re- 
ceipts are sufficient to pay publication 
costs of the issue. The usual service, 
however, is given advertisers. 
* * * 

(THE DULUTH HERALD has issued 

a rather attractive circular arranged 
in one corner of which is the N.A.N.E. 
Standard of Practice of Merchan- 
dising. for Newspapers. Across the 
lower right hand corner is the laconic 
wording “O. K., signed Duluth Herald.” 
The merchandising department adopted 
the Standard some six months ago and 
is living up to it in every respect. The 
circular is attractively gotten up and in 
all probability F. E. Pheland will be 
pleased to mail a copy to other N. A. 
N. E. members who might be _ inter- 
ested. 

* . + 


CO HE N. A. N. E. Standard of 

Merchandising Practice for News- 
papers is flexible enough to cover every 
form of legitimate co-operation,” says 
A. O. Loomis, advertising manager of 
the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Re- 
view, in a letter outlining some of the 
things that should be discussed at the 
coming Milwaukee convention. 

“We trust N. A. N. E. will be able to 
impress every member with the neces- 
sity of keeping at least within gunshot 
of the Standard, established by the com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. We 
should be glad indeed if every news- 
paper in the country would adhere 
to it. 

“We have been embarrassed a num- 
ber of times by the statement that prac- 
tically all other newspapers had granted 
the co-operation which we were refusing 
but we have held pretty closely to the 
Standard nevertheless. 

“Tt is unfortunate that all newspapers 
have not the foresight to see the ad- 
visibility of adhering to this standard 
but we presume it is somewhat like the 
problem of standing back of advertising 





SMALLER PAPERS WANT LOCAL ADVERTISING 
DISCUSSION ON PROGRAM 








@UGGESTIONS for the program at 

the coming Milwaukee N. A. N. E. 
convention are beginning to reach head- 
quarters, and members are sending 
in many valuable suggestions for the 
committee in charge. It is planned to 
make this convention the best ever con- 
ducted by N. A. N. E. and the subjects 
presented and discussed will be those 
which newspaper members are facing 
every day. 

H. F. Conlon, advertising manager of 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press, in a 
letter to headquarters -has made some 
mighty good suggestions, saying among 
other things: 

“All the problems that confront the 
larger papers in the country are our 
problems, too. We average over a mill- 
ion lines a month for a six-day paper, 
and I received a great deal of benefit 
from everything that was discussed at 
the last two conventions. I had the 
good fortune to sit one day during the 
Atlanta convention among a dozen live 
chaps who represented papers with cir- 
culation of from 5,000 to 15,000, the 
15,000 paper being the second largest 
paper in the town. 

“All these men were of the opinion 
that too much time was given to agency 
relations, and the small amount of na- 
tional advertising carried by these pa- 
pers made this part of the program very 


uninteresting to them. The man who rep- 
resented the 15,000 paper and who was 
its advertising manager, has absolutely 
nothing to do with the clearing of na- 
tional business. He remarked that it was 
entirely handled by the bookkeeper.” 

“Why not,” asks Mr. Conlon, “on one 
day of* the convention have an hour 
and a half devoted to local problems, 
and have general discussion for papers 
up to 5,000 circulation; a like period for 
papers from 5,000 to 15,000 circulation; 
the same for 25,000-40,000 or 50,000? 
When you recall the speakers who 
monopolized most of the time at Atlanta 
you find that they represented about the 
same sized papers, big papers nationally 
known and the first paper in the dis- 
trict. We have never devoted enough 
time to the question of development of 
non-advertisers. Supposing we give 
half a day to this, dividing the speak- 
ers into four or five groups represent- 
ing papers with the circulations men- 
tioned above. This will give all the lit- 
tle fellows a chance to tell us, in a five 
or ten-minute limit, of the methods they 
use to create new advertising and de- 
velop non-advertisers, along legitimate 
lines.” 

In Mr. Conlon’s opinion it is vitally 
necessary to the success of the organi- 
zation that our meetings be of interest 
to every representative. 
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agencies. Many otherwise reputable pa- 
pers seem to think it is all right to al- 
low commission on almost anything that 
is submitted to them, regardless of 
whether is is taken away from legiti- 
mate agencies or not. 

“We believe these two problems to be 
the most important before newspapers 
today, and if our convention next year 
could do something to bind the papers 
together in a uniform practice on these 
two points, the time would be well spent 
even if we did not accomplish anything 
else,” 


Oo” 7 * 
“| THINK Collin Armstrong has the 
idea,” writes a N.A.N.E. member 


commenting on a story recently appear- 
ing in Eprror & PUBLISHER, on the use 
of tear sheets. Commenting on this the 
writer says: 


“I know it is pretty hard to get a few 
of the advertising agents to accept tear 
sheets any longer. We are refusing to 
be responsible for the delivery of the 
complete papers, however, in that we will 
not allow cash discount after discount 
date, just because the papers did not 
get through when advertising agencies 
demanded a full paper instead of the 
tear sheets. 

“We are also warning them that we 
cannot always furnish full paper if any 
are missing—we will have to furnish 
tear sheets instead of missing copies, 
and may have to furnish affidavits. 

“Regarding contracts from the date of 
first insertion, we have not made such 
contracts for years. Our contracts are 
for one year from date of contract. It 
has been several years since we have 
made a contract for longer than one 


” 
fear. 
s * * * 


HEADQUARTERS has information 

of a mighty valuable man now 
available for work in both advertising 
work, adviser in circulation work and 
who also has had all promotional work 
for one of the larger papers directly 
under his supervision. He wants a 
salary of at least $6,000 a year. He is 
now employed and will stay where he 
is until something else turns up. His best 
reference is his present employer. Full 
information may be obtained from N. A. 
N. E. headquarters. 

* * * 
ICE-PRESIDENT G. W. Preston 
for Ohio, advertising manager of 

the Cincinnati Inquirer, has sent a 
special letter over his own signature 
to business managers of Ohio news- 


papers not at present members of 
N. A. N. E. Mr. Preston feels con- 


fident that his appeal will bring a good 
response. In addition to that he 
appeared before the convention of the 
publishers of the Ohio Select List re- 
cently and outlined the principles and 
purposes of N. A. N. E. to them. 

Vice-President Preston’s letter is re- 
markably brief but to the point, and it 
states, among other things: 

“My purpose in writing you is to in- 
vite you to become a member of this 
organization to the end that you may 
lend your assistance and support to the 
causes espoused by this association, 
whose only excuse for existence is that 
of pleading for the correction of the 
many abuses which at this time con- 
front the publishers of daily newspapers, 
and other questions of paramount im- 
portance to them. 

“The leaflet enclosed tells the story of 
‘What Is the National Association of 


Newspaper Executives.’ 

“It is worthy of your careful per- 
usal, at the end of which I sincerely 
trust you will have been convinced of 
the value of a membership in N. A. N. E. 
and that your application will be im- 
mediately forthcoming.” 
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A PRINTER’S PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
ON COPY AND LAY-OUT 





Jobs That Make Trouble in the Composing Room Because of Their 
Incompleteness or Lack of Clearness Lead to Dissatisfaction 
and Additional Expense 





By F. P. 


McNEIL 


(Foreman of the Composing Room of the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader) 


FAs BE IT from me to try to teach 
advertising managers and others 
who prepare copy for advertisements 
their business. There are many things 
an advertising man has to know that 
the foreman of a composing room never 
has to think of; but there are some 
things, I think, with which a composing 
room foreman is more familiar with 
than the average advertising man is. 
One of them is the important matter 
of advertising copy and lay-outs. 
What the printer aims to give the 
advertising man is service. It isn’t 
his business to either initiate or develop 


would place layouts in three distinct 
classes : 

First. The exact, rigid and careful 
lay-out. 

Second. The free, elastic, column- 
basis lay-out. 

Third. The careless, indifferent, 


trust-to-luck lay-out. 


The first is quite easy to follow, pro- 
vided the copy writer has taken pains 
to see that his headings and his body 
matter will each fill the spaces allot- 
ted to them. If they do not fill prop- 
erly, then there is either something left 
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Leaves a Good Deal to the Printer, but is Satisfactory and Practical as a 


orking 


ideas on his own responsibility. The 
advertising man prepares copy and lay- 
out which he sends to the printer and 
it’s the printer’s business to follow that 
copy and that lay-out. That sounds 
easy enough to do, but it isn’t always 
easy to do and give satisfaction. 

The minute we change copy or 
out, no matter for what reason, 
minute trouble begins and we are told 
to keep our hands off. Sometimes, too, 
if we don’t make changes that are ob- 
viously needed we are asked why we 
didn’t when it seemed the only thing 
to do. Some even accuse us of let- 
ting their errors slide to make work 


lay- 
that 


for ourselves. Let me assure all ad- 
vertising men that copy and lay-outs 
that can go through without any 
change are the most welcome in the 
print shop. 

For the purpose of this article | 


Lay-out 


out because of lack of room, or a hole 
remains after the work has been done 
that must be filled by new copy. Either 
one means additional work, and addi- 
tional work means additional expense 
for somebody. 

The second is by far the easier to 
handle for the printer. In it the sec- 
tions are laid out somewhat at random, 
but with a basic plan, in measures of 
one, two, three or more columns, with 
a few boxes and cuts here and there. 
It is made up to fit to the best ad- 
vantage, the printer observing, of course, 
the order which is designated on the 
lay-out as to position. This, let me say, 
is the old-time way, much in use be- 
fore we had professional advertisement 
writers and when copy was sent in with- 
out lay-outs. So far, however, the old 
way has proved itself the most satisfac- 
tory and practical. 


1921 


The third class is of the kind print- 
ers get every day, mostly from begin- 
ners and amateurs. The one who sends 
it in hasn’t much of an idea about how 
it will look when proved up, and he 
leaves it up to the printer to balance 
the various parts and make the best 
showing for the advertiser. Even that 
would not-be so bad if he would always 
be satisfied when he sees: the proof. But 
very, very often the sight of the work 
which he comes to think ought to look 
better sends him and his pencil to the 
job, with the result that there is more 
work and more loss of money, not to 
speak of his inexperienced blame for 
the printer, who has done the best he 
could with copy that scarcely hinted 
at what was wanted. 

While I am writing about this, let 
me say a few words about some adver- 
tisement writers—just two classes of 
them. 

One is the fellow who grabs a sheet 
of brown wrapping paper about 18x40 
and proceeds to write an advertise- 
ment which would occupy about a 3x10 
space. When that copy reaches me 1 
generally send it back to the business 
office to be rewritten in proper shape 
to be handled by the ad room. If this 
cannot be done we have to make the 
best of it. 

The other is the fellow who starts 
his advertisement on a large sheet and 
writes all his display on Me lay-out and 
the body matter, without headings, on 
a number of separate sheets. This is 
a particularly bad piece of copy to han- 
dle and I have been forced to return 
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such copy to the business office to be 
rewritten also. 

These two classes of advertisement 
writers are letting the other fellow do 
their work and so greatly increasing 
the liability to errors in copying. 

Returning to the first, second and 


(Continued on page 32) 





WHAT DO WOMENREAD? 
HERE’S THE ANSWER 


Radcliffe College Girls Like Editorials, 
But Don’t Shun Sports and Comics— 
All But 12 Out of 600 Are 
Regular Readers 


CamBripce, Mass., Oct. 24.—Radcliffe 
College completed a census of its news- 
paper-reading students today and estab- 
lished the following facts: 

Of 600 girls, 96 per cent read the 
newspapers habitually; 95 per cent read 
some Boston paper, and 70 per cent also 
read one or more home town papers. 

Sixty-two per cent said they read 
editorials regularly, and 25 per cent cited 
the editorial page as their “favorite sec- 
tion.” The regular news columns ran 
second in the “favorite section” answers, 
23 per cent stating that the day’s news 
appealed more strongly to them than 
editorials, departments or special fea- 
tures. 

Thirty-eight per cent confessed that 
usually they read “headlines only.” For- 
ty-four per cent declared they read both 
headlines and stories, and 15 per cent 
said it depended entirely upon the head- 
lines as to whether they read the stories. 

Only two of the 600 students interro- 
gated on their favorite sections came 
through with answers that will cheer 
business managers. One said, “bargain 
ads;” the other, “antique furniture ad- 
vertisements.” 

Sporting pages polled 14 votes against 
four votes for the Women’s Pages. 
Twelve girls said theatrical news was, 
their favorite and six came boldly out 
for the comic sections. Columnists won 
the scattered votes of eight girls; book 
reviews had 12 admirers; cartoonists, 
six, and poetry, one. One girl, who is 
specializing in foreign languages, an- 
nounced that her favorite section was 
the puzzle department. 

Another, who is specializing in music, 
gave her vote to the “Real Estate Mar- 
ket.” Twelve girls, or two per cent of 
the number questioned, confessed that 
they liked the society news most. Twen- 
ty-three per cent said they had no fa- 
vorite section. 

Of the dozen girls who said they read 
no newspaper regularly, two naively con- 
fessed that they were taking their col- 
lege training preliminary to going ‘into 
journalism. The line forms on this side 
for the managing editors who want to 
put in advance bids for their services. 





GIRLS PICK FAVORITES 


Baltimore Students Read 16 Morning 
and 21 Afternoon Journals 
(Special to Eptror & Pus isHeEr) 


Battrmore, Oct. 25.—In the field of 
women readers, college girls read morn- 
ing as well as afternoon newspapers 
and mix their press politics by reading 
Republican papers in the morning and 
Democratic or independent journals in 
the afternoon, or vice versa. Most 
college girls remain loyal to at least one 
“home town paper.” These were the 
outstanding results of a survey just 
completed among the seniors at Goucher 
College here. 

Among the 16 morning papers men- 
tioned, first place, as was expected, 
went to a Baltimore paper—the Sun. 
The New York Times was a close 
second, followed by the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and the Chicago Tribune. 

Among the 21 afternoon papers re- 
corded in the vote, the lead went to the 
Baltimore News, by a narrow margin 
over the Baltimore Evening Sun. Next 
in line were the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin and the Washington Evening 
Star. 
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Ohe Florida Metropolis 


The regular practice of 
the principal local adver- 
tisers in Jacksonville ts 
Evening Metropolis dur- 
ing the week, and Times- 
Union on Sunday. The 
Metropolis has no Sunday 


paper. 


National advertisers may 
well profit by a simtlar 
arrangement. 


Florida’s Greatest Newspaper 


1921 
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Local Coverage and Local Results 

















@ The Evening Metropolis gives 
concentrated local coverage. 


@ The Evening Metropolis pro- 
duces greatest results from the 
local field at lowest cost. 


@ Practically every white family 
in Jacksonville has the Evening 
Metropolis delivered at home and 
reads it at home. 


@ If anadvertiser’s distribution is 


only or mainly local, the Evening 
Metropolis will sell the most 
goods at least cost. 


@_ If an advertiser’s distribution is 
both local and state-wide, the 
Metropolis cannot be profitably 
ignored. In such cases follow the 
lead of local advertisers using the 
Morning Times-Union on Sun- 
day and the Evening Metropolis 
during the week. 





EK. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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This is Prosperous 


If Straws Indicate the Way the Wind Blows 


- 
i 


THE PRESENT PROSPERITY OF 


Look at Some of the “prosperity straws” showing the approach toward normalcy of 


TRENTON 


a city of diversified industry—world-famous for four great industries 
POTTERY AND TILE, RUBBER AND TIRES, CABLE, IRON AND LINOLEUM 


LENNOX POTTERY CO.—operating full time 
Produce finest tableware in the world. 


COOK LINOLEUM CO.—Increase in number and volume of orders 


since early Fall, Present production about 75 per cent. 
standstill early in year, 


BLOOM AND GODLEY MATTRESS CO.—Almost full capacity 
during past few weeks, 
FOUR NEW BANKS— increasing total to eleven banks 


New and enlarged plant; 
word in pottery methods recently completed. 


the last Was virtually at 


ROBERTSON ART TILE CO.—running full time 
To full capacity. One of the largest tile works in the East. a 


AJAX RUBBER CO.—operating day and night 
Manufacture the famous Ajax automobile tires. 


1,050 employees. 


New addition to plant 


recently completed. Orders in hand for full capacity 


into 1922. 


MOTT POTTERY AND IRON WORKS—practically full time 
Great improvement in operation in past three months. 


N. J. SCHOOL FURNITURE CO.—operating day and night 


New modern banking buildings and many enlargements. 
INCREASE IN BANK DEPOSITS— 


Total deposits in excess of amount at end of corresponding period twelve 
months ago. 


STACY-TRENT HOTEL.—New $2,000,000 hotel 


Opened four weeks ago—United Hotels Co. chain—a splendid house, 
equal to the best, and pride of the city. 


NEW Y. M. C. A. BUILDING.—$1,000,000 structure 





nearing completion—the city believes in meeting the needs of its youth. 
SEVERAL NEW THEATRE PROJECTS: 


CAPITOL Theatre—cost several hundred thousand dollars—one of the 
most elaborate in State—recently opened. 


KEITH playhouse, and others, are planned for early erection. 


Reliable firm established 50 years ago—only one of kind in the East 
orders for months ahead. 


BELLE MEADE CANDY CO.—running full time 


A very high grade product of exquisite quality. 


Consider carefully the importance of this city and medium in your advertising. 
We offer you an active alert and responsive community and a tried and proven sales producing medium. 


Many try-out campaigns have used and are now using this city and paper for the first time—some are using no other Eastern 
paper—because the sales reports are so satisfactory we are assured the advertising will continue with us. 





Send for a week's file of our paper. 


TRENTON TIMES 





Daily 
and Sunday 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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Look at 


1921—25 food (23,433 lines)—11 household—16 auto—44 medical. 
This is the way they used the Times last week: Number of national 
advertisements October 17th, 38; October 18th, 53; October 19th, 53; 
October 20th, 53; October 21st, 55. 

SEPTEMBER GAIN IN NATIONAL COPY 

24 54/100% OVER SEPTEMBER, 1920 

Total National in September, 1921, 128,438 lines 

—25,314 in excess of September, 1920. 
, MORE ADVERTISING THAN LAST YEAR 


In August as well: as in September the amount of local and of national 
display each exceeded the space used in the corresponding months of 1920. 





Times Display Advertising in Lines 


ae see ee 1921 
Local National Local _ _ National — 
Aug. 387,842 95,984 458,640 105,700 
Sept. 489,258 124,894 552,636 126,630 


_ August shows gains of 70,798 lines in local; September 63,378 lines. and in 
National August gains 9,716, and September 1,736 lines. 


Shall we send you a week’s file of our paper? 





133 NATIONAL ADVERTISERS used space in the Times in September, 


Busy Trenton-—Io Day! 


Certainly “Chimney Smoke” Indicates the Degree of 


‘A GREAT INDUSTRIAL CITY 


The hundreds of National Advertisers who in increasing numbers find it profitable to use the 


TIMES 


A paper.without peer in cities of its size and class—and recognized as without equal as a 
Food Medium—the hall mark of women’s interest and home influence. 


6 FOOD PAGES 
On Thursday, October 13, 1921, 38 display 


11,498 lines. The Food Feature Department, established 
some years ago and now running to four and six pages every Thursday, is 


food alvertisers, local and 


national, used 


recognized generally as wonderfully profitable to the local grocer and the 
manufacturer. 


CIRCULATION STEADILY INCREASING 


Member A. B. C.—net daily average 32,089 for six months ending September 
30, 1921—a gain of 2,131 over the corresponding period one year ago. 


90 TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
Receive two or more copies of the Times daily. 59 Suburban towns within 
Trenton’s trading zone receive 20 copies or more of Evening Times daily. 

THREE DIRECT WIRE SERVICES 
Associated Press, United Press, and International, with complete reportorial 
cover of city field; 


features, give our thousands of readers a complete newspaper not surpassed 


and suburban two serial stories daily, and many 


in any city of our class and size. 


It is the business of your advertising manager and your agency to study this territory—examine the character and quantity of 
copy we carry and profit by the experience of the other fellow who finds it pays to use the Trenton Times. 
Let us talk over with you an opportunity which you may have overlooked for increasing your sales in New Jersey. 


Why not participate with these other alert advertisers in the prosperity of a growing 
city—and test out the Trenton Times as others have so successfully done. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Building, 


Lytton Building, 
N. Y. City 


Chicago 
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‘BUY THE NEWS AND GET THE WANT-ADS’ 
DETROIT NEWSIES’ PRIZE CRY 





Novelty of Appeal to Classified Users Through Ear Rather Than Eye 
Brought Immediate and Permanent Gains in Circulation 
and Small Ads 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, National Association of 


L.THOUGH psychological tests have 

proved that eye-minded people out- 
number ear-minded four to one, never- 
theless the original primitive appeal 
through the sense of sound occasionally 
scores a signal success. A phonograph 
dealer located on the second floor of a 
Boston building used to build his busi- 
ness through the medium of a phono- 
graph with a megaphone attachment 
which pointed out the window. And in 
the backward countries like Mexico and 
Russia where the percentage of literacy 
still remains low, printed advertising is 
relatively undeveloped; street hawkers 
call their wares as in 17th century Lon- 
don, 

For the 
newspaper 


classified department of a 
successfully to employ the 
ear appeal may sound paradoxical, but 
nevertheless in the case of the Detroit 
News it proved efficacious. It is well 
to remember, however, that probably a 
vital factor in the success of the plan 
was its novelty. So habit-bound are all 
of us, professional advertising men in- 
cluded, that we are prone to develop 
original ideas within the rigid limits of 
old accustomed patterns. 

An advertising man will, for example, 
rack his brains for a novel copy appeal 
for, let us say, a new brand of cigarettes, 
but to take a still more radical step and 
utilize an entirely different medium for 
his message seldom occurs to him. 
Although every type of mind possesses 
the defects of its qualities and the luridly 
imaginative brain of the successful 
press agent generally requires the sta- 
bilizing complement of a trained adver- 
tising man to render it useful in 
straight commercial publicity, neverthe- 
less the cut-and-dried advertising agency 
would be tremendously strengthened by 
the inclusion of such types. During the 
Liberty Loan campaigns, for example, 
every street car in New York bore a 
stirring appeal measuring perhaps ten 
feet by nine inches, upon both sides, 
outside. It was, in a a brand 
new medium and _ its spelled 
pulling power. 

When Griffith’s press agent changed 
the street signs on 44th Street, New 
York, to “Dream Street,” during the 
production of his film in that location, 
he riveted. the attention of every one 
of the millions who passed and he got 
them to talking about the film. Prob- 
ably he secured $20,000 worth of pub- 


word, 
novelty 


licity at the cost of $20. 
To return to the hypothetical ciga- 
rette advertiser, what could be a more 


profitable purchase than classified space 
in addition to display? It would be a 
novelty and would, if bought adjacent 
to “Male Help,” “Automobiles” or other 
male interests, be almost 100 per cent 
masculine circulation. 

The Detroit News’ idea was novel. 
Posters were distributed announcing a 
contest in which the slogan “Buy the 
News and get the Want-ads” was to be 
yelled by every rewsy while selling his 
papers, the boys making the best show- 
ing to receive prizes. The contest was 
continued for a week with remarkable 
results, not only in building the classi- 
fied columns but in building circulation 
as well. Nor was the benefit merely 
temporary, for the boys still call out 


Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


“Buy the News, the paper with the 
Want-ads.” And finally the entire 
Want-ad idea profited, so-called com- 
petitors, no doubdt, reaping some profit. 

If the public which could use want- 
ads to an advantage would use them, 
every paper in the United States would 
enlarge its want-ad section ten-fold. 


HE tide has been against classified 

for some months past. And a lot of 
swimmers feel that they’re doing well 
to hold their own. But here and there 
you'll find a man who has perfected a 
stroke that drives him ahead in the face 
of every handicap. H. C. MacDonald 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer must 
have mastered the Australian crawl or 
the Honolulu hop or something as he 
reports: 

“For the month of September last 
year the daily Plain Dealer, excluding 
the Sunday issue, carried 50,185 ads. 
For the same month this year 57,911. 
a gain of 7,726. Also for the month of 
September, 1921, we wrote a total of 


233 contracts against 141 last year. Of 
the 233 signed this year,.152 were new 
against 34 new contracts last year. In 


other words we signed four and one- 
half times as many new contracts this 
year (for the month of September) as 
last year.” 





CHEER FOR THOSE WHO 
BELIEVE IN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 12) 





cially when it lasts a year, but so far as our 
industry is concerned it is at an end. No one 
factor has contributed more to its demise than 
the newspaper advertising that carried the story 
of our wiping out all of the profits gained by 
the rising market of the war period.” 


JOHN L.CLOUGH ADVERTISING AGENCY: 


“The past spring and summer have been an 
exceedingly trying time for most advertising 
men Since the middle of August 
things have improved materially and the im- 
provement has not only been sustained but is 
accelerating. This applies particularly to ad- 
vertisers using newspapers. 

“We started quite a satisfactory campaign 
on a new account, beginning last week, which 
will extend throughout the fall. We are start- 
ing another one on an entirely new advertis- 
ing account, beginning the coming week, and 
this is scheduled for several months ahead 
and will probably continue. nother account 
for which we have done a very little advertis- 
ing on the Pacific Coast has notified us that 
within the next thirty days they are going to 
follow that up with an extension ‘campaign 
throughout several of the western states. 
These are only a few of the cases which repre 
sent new advertising. Old advertisers are also 
coming to life and are either reviving appro- 
priations which have been dormant or are 
increasing appropriations which have already 
been running. 

“Frankly, we consider the present conditions 
quite satisfactory and the outlook for the im- 
mediate future very good indeed.” 


PROCTOR & COLLIER CO.: 

“We believe the outlook for advertising the 
coming year is very encouraging. Business 
conditions in most lines of trade are return- 
ing to normal and manufacturers have more 
need of the use of advertising to move their 
products than ever before.” 


Ww. H. RANKIN COMPANY: 


“Yess—we see quite a turn for the better. 
Haynes cars are having a phenomenal sale right 
now. They could have sold 700 more cars 
than they could make in September. 

“The Prest-O-Lite Battery newspaper cam- 
paign is bringing fine results. Columbia Hot 
Shot Batteries are selling well, and we are now 
preparing a newspaper campaign. Everready 
Flashlights (especially the batteries) are having 
a fine sale, and we are just now sending out 
the largest and most persistent newspaper 


campaign they have ever used. 


1921 


“Wilson & Company report business on the 
upturn, and Goodrich’s report at the end of 
the year will surprise even the most sanguine 
Goodrich Booster. Shaeffer Fountain Pen 
Company’s newspaper campaign is doing re- 
markably well in every city where they are 
now advertising. 

“The newspaper campaign for Scott’s Min- 
eralava is one of the most successful cam- 
paigns we have ever inaugurated. De Luxe 
Bedsprings in the newspapers, and the Kinney 
Rome and Manhattan Rome (allied) have all 
their factories working overtime to keep up 
with their orders. 

“Greenpoint Beds are getting splendid re- 
sults from their newspaper rotogravure adver- 
tising, and that also applies to our two other 
New York customers who are using rotogravure 
and black and white newspaper advertising— 
the Lightolier Company and Herbert & 
Huesgen. 

“R. & V. Knight Motor Car Company have 
sold many more cars to date this year than 
last, and their recent newspaper campaign has 
flooded them with orders. 

“You can say to the publishers for me that 
we have not a single customer who is using 
the newspapers consistently who has any cause 
for complaint. Instead, they are satisfied with 
present business and very optimistic about the 
balance of this year and 1922.” 


DAM KESSLER, Jr., N. W. Ayer & Son: 


“It is my privilege to come in contact with 
hundreds of big businesses, and during the 
ast few months particularly to analyze sales, 
production and cost records. It is from this 
study that I believe a turn for the better has 
set in, 

“IT do not think this turn for the better is 
going to be a progressive procession. I believe 
there will be some turning points; nor do I 
feel there is going to be any marked upward 
climb, but a steady, gradual improvement, with 
some turns in the road until we get to a more 
standard normal period.” 


p F. O'KEEFE ADVERTISING AGENCY: 


“While it has been rather quiet for a long 
period, since September 1, we have noticed a 
decided improvement. This has been gradual, 
and therefore we believe healthier than if it 
had any appearance of a quick boom, 

“Manufacturers with whom we _ co-operate 


report that orders are increasing all along the 
line and they are making plans for their 1922 
advertising.” 


HERMAN & LEBAIR: 


“First of all, I do not feel that the bottom 
has been reached, generally speaking, and that 
we are on a very slow but surely up-turning 
market, so far as general business conditions 
are concerned. . . . 

“So far as Sherman & Lebair specifically 
are concerned, I am glad to be able to state 
that our fall billing and anticipated orders 
for spring are showing a healthy increase, with 
several prospective campaigns to add to this 
encouraging total.” 


T OMAS E, BASHAM COMPANY: 


Yes, business has turned the corner in this 
section. Resumption of advertising schedules 
and reductions on part of retailers have helped 
wonderfully. The advanced cotton prices and 
good crops generally, with marked tendency 
on part of national advertisers to the use of 
the newspapers, presage continued increase in 
business in this section. The indications are 
that more national advertisers will be in 
Southern newspapers the coming winter and 
spring. We are busier than we have been in 
fifteen months.” 


H. CROSS COMPANY: 


“Owing probably, to the character of the 
business which we are handling (largely 
products sold to women, such as dry goods, 
garments and drug products) we did not feel 
the slump as much as many agencies whose 
business contained a larger proportion of in- 
dustrial accounts. 

“At the same time, we do see a turn for the 
better and believe that contracts placed for the 
winter and spring will be very much greater 
in total volume than contracts placed during 
the same period of this year.” 


RICHARD A. FOLEY ADVERTISING 
AGENCY: 


“Tt has come to our attention that manufac- 
turers are considering newspaper advertising 
as a means to make more and quicker sales, 
and we believe that newspaper pm | 
records from now on will show that this tren 
of thought will take concrete form in more 
newspaper advertising.” 








market is taken up. 


ready for immediate use. 


DAN A. GARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 

New York 
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OR the last several years The NEWS and The AMERICAN have 

probably been among the foremost papers in the country in the 
liberality with which they have made trade investigations and the extent 
and character and value of these investigations themselves. 

So extensive has been this work that we now have an elaborate library 
of trade investigations, the material in which is very valuable and instantly 
available to manufacturers or their representatives in Baltimore. 

Newspaper men, tell your friefids among manufacturers and advertisers, 
developing toward Baltimore, about our Market Service, which unques- 
tionably adds to the value of NEWS and AMERICAN space. 
that we are always glad to supply any data that we have on hand covering 
a very wide range of products, and will make special investigations to 
learn the market conditions of those products which have not yet been 
investigated provided something definite is under contemplation for Balti- 
more and provided our papers are to carry the advertising when this 


In addition, The NEWS and The AMERICAN offer valuable 
co-operation along various other lines. 
Lists, for instance, cover a wide range of wholesale and retail 
outlets, are compiled in convenient vest-pocket book size and 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday., 


The Baltimore American 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 
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J. E. LUTZ. 

Western Representative 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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William Jennings Bryan 


Will write a daily interpretative dispatch 
on the proceedings of the Conference on 
the Limitation of Armaments in Washing- 
ton during the initial two weeks of the 


sessions exclusively for the clients of the 


United Press Associations 
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“<The Whole Truth and\ 
Ex-President WILSON has appoh; 


To Write the Complete Story That He H 
What Actually Happened at th 








Mr. Baker has full access to the personal and unpublished 
papers of Woodrow Wilson, relating to the conference. Last 
January he began working on these private records. He says: 
“They were in two trunks and three steel boxes, and for the 
most part had not been touched since the President put them 
aside in Paris.” There have been angry books and apologetic 
books about the peace. This is the first and only story from 
the personal records of the only American who went through 

- it all and who can tell America the truth. Mr. Baker has no ‘h 
axe to grind. His purpose is “neither to condemn nor to 
defend, but to understand.” 





This Series Constitutes the Most Important American Document Since tht 
and the Big Ten from the Only Records in Existence in This Country}. 


THE NEWSPAPERS HAVE AB) 
RELEASED EARL\, 


Wire for Option 


40 Fleet Street The McClure Ne 
London, England 373 Fourth Avé 
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l| Nothing But the Truth’’ 
othted RAY STANNARD BAKER 


Hinself Has Stated He Will Not Write On 
hi¥Vversailles Peace Conference 





The series will consist of fifty-two weekly instalments of 
about 3,000 words each, illustrated with numerous photo- 
sraphs, many of them reproductions of letters and documents 
never before made public. 


This is our first announcement. A few publishers became 
aware that we had secured the syndicate rights to this series 
and immediately closed their territories before we had an 
outline or word of copy to show. Among these are: 


‘he New York Times Chicago Daily News 
Boston Post Seattle Times 
San Francisco Chronicle New Orleans Times Picayune 





» thar, Revealing to the American Public the Secret Minutes of the Big Four 
antfo Which Récords RAY STANNARD BAKER Has Exclusive Access 








BSOLUTELY FIRST PUBLICATION 
<LIN JANUARY 


10nd Full Particulars 


N : sp aper Syndicate 283 Clarence Street 


A vé ue, New York Sydney, Australia 
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MICHIGAN EDITORS WILL 
HELP SCHOOLS 


University Press Club, Including Eight 
Newspaper Bodies, Promises Aid 
to Journalism Courses— 
Ottaway is President 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLisHeER) 


ANN Arpor, Mich., Oct. 22.—Co-cpera- 
tion between the press of the state of 
Michigan and the University of Michi- 
gan’s department of journalism was the 
keynote of the annual meeting of the 
University Press 
Club of Michi- 
gan, which com- 
prises eight sep- 
arate Michigan 
newspaper asso- 
ciations, at the 
three-day session, 
which closed here 
this afternoon. 

While it was 
conceded that the 
press of the coun- 
try was largely 
responsible for 
the comparatively 
slow growth of the courses in journal- 
ism in the curricula of the University 
of Michigan as well as of other univer- 
sities of the country, practically every 
newspaper man at the conference prom- 
ised support to the teaching of journal- 
ism in institutions of higher learning. 

“The newspapers scoffed at the idea 
of making newspaper men in college 
when the proposal to teach journalism 
was first put forward,” said Professor 
F. N. Scott, head of the department of 
rhetoric and journalism of the univer- 
sity. “They were satisfied to draw to 
their ranks men with limited educations, 
regarding experience as the anly requi- 
site for reporters and other newspaper 
workers. 

“In fact, they seemed to regard a col- 
lege education a hindrance to the pros- 
pective journalist. 

“But now, fortunately, our best news- 
paper editors and publishers are demand- 
ing college-educated newspaper workers. 
The press, instead of ridiculing the idea 
of training journalists in college, is act- 
ually supporting college journalism de- 
partments. The rapid growth of schools 
of journalism where instructors are part 
time newspaper workers and part time 
instructors and the hearty co-operation 
being given by newspapers to the schools, 
as in Chicago, the Joseph Medill school 
and New York Columbia University 
school, may be cited as instances. 

E, J. Ottoway, publisher of the Port 
Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald, presi- 
dent of the University Press Club of 
Michigan, upheld 
Professor Scott's 
views, also urg- 
ing the necessity 
of schools of 


E. J. Orraway 


journalism. 
“We as news- 
paper men are 


still making more 
of less finished 
workers over- 
night by taking 
them in as cubs 
and bringing 
them up at the 
xpense of the 
constant reader,” said Mr. Ottoway. 
“We do not even require that the cub 
reporter have a high school education. 

“The question arises whether the jour- 
nalistic profession has more right to im- 
pose upon the public by employing thinly 
educated editors and reporters than have 
the professions of medicine, law, or den- 
‘ tistry, should they seek to re-impose 





Pror. F. M. Scott 
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themselves upon the public in the form 
of shop-educated doctors, lawyers, or 
dentists. 

“The application of journalistic medi- 
cine to the tens of thousands of sub- 
scribers whom we serve daily is no less 
delicate a mission than the dispensing 
of medicine or extraction of a tooth. 
We owe something to the public in this 
matter. 

“Even though we still may insist that 
the school of journalism cannot teach 
a reporter how to report or an editor 
how to edit, is it not true that we can 
make better reporters and editors out of 
young men and young women who are 
educated in the fundamentals of human 
intelligence ?” 

Lee A. White of the administrative 
staff of the Detroit News, formerly head 
of the department of journalism of the 
University of Washington, traced the 
growth of newspaper courses in univer- 
sities and colleges of the country. There 
are 171 institutions offering various 
courses in journalism in this country, he 
said. A total of 276 journalism instruc- 
tors is employed. Only forty-three col- 
leges have more than one instructor. 

Arthur W. Stace, managing editor of 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press and 
chairman of the Michigan Associated 
Press Editorial Association, urged the 
teaching of journalism, but expressed 
the sentiment of experienced newspaper 
men that “it is 
not adequate to 
launch journal- 
ism school grad- 
uates as full- 
fledged journal- 
ists at the top of 
the ladder of 
journalism, or 
even at the mid- 
dle of it. Actual 
experience,” he 





said, “is neces- 
sary before a 
Pror. J. R. BrumM graduate can be 


considered a fin- 
ished product. 

“Some editors expect too much of the 
graduate and expect them to rank from 
the start with the best of the reporters 
or desk men. Again, some of the grad- 
uates come out of college with an over- 
weening sense of their own ability. And 
so there are disappointments on both 
sides, and these seem to have caused the 
slowness in accepting departments of 
journalism in good faith.” 

“News and the Public” was the sub- 
ject of discussion at the general ses- 
sions Friday. As interpreted by the 
teacher, the topic was discussed by E. 
G. Burrows of the university’s depart- 
ment of journalism, formerly of the 
Springfield Republican. A. E. McCrea 
of the Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle took 
up the topic from the viewpoint of the 
editor. 

“Editorial Responsibility’ was dis- 
cussed, with Stuart H. Perry, editor and 
publisher of the Adrian (Mich.) Tele- 
gram, taking the subject up from the 
newspaper man’s point of view, and 
Jesse S. Reeves, head of the university’s 
department of political science, and 
Preston William Slosson, formerly lit- 
erary editor of the Independent, discuss- 
ing the topic from the teacher’s point of 
view. 

There is a threefold method in the 
teaching of journalism, said Professor 
F. N. Scott, head of the department of 
rhetoric and journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, in addressing members 
of the University Press Club of Michi- 
gan at one of the meetings of their 
annual session. 

“Instruction in journalism,” said Pro- 
fessor Scott, “includes, first, a liberal 
education, which means breadth of sym- 
pathy, eagerness to know the best that 


there is in humanity, and power to think 
and to reason. 

“Second, the principles of journalism 
must be taught. The prospective jour- 
nalist must know the history of his pro- 
fession. He must be well grounded in 
the character of writing, the manner in 
which public opinion acts or reacts on 
the newspaper. 

“And finally, he must receive practice 
in journalism. The theory does not suf- 
fice; the editor demands a practiced re- 
porter.” 

“Are professional standards clearly 
defined, and are they reasonably main- 
tained?” These questions were dis- 
cussed by Cyril Arthur Player of the 
Detroit News and Dean H. M. Bates, 
head of the law schoool of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Friday evening dinner was served in 
the Michigan Union. Marion LeRoy 
Burton, president of the university, ad- 
dressed the visiting newspaper men. 
Arthur Brisbane also gave a short talk. 

The meeting closed Saturday morning, 
following the election of officers and the 
reports of committees. In the afternoon 
the newspaper men were guests at the 
Ohio State-Michigan football game. 

E, J. Ottaway, Port Huron, was re- 
elected president. Other officers elected 
were: First vice-president, Stuart H. 
Perry, Adrian; second vice-president, 
Lee A. White, Detroit News; third vice- 
president, Harry Musselwhite, Manis- 
tee; secretary-treasurer, Professor J. L. 
Brumm, department of journalism. 


SEATTLE YEAR BOOK OUT 





President Harding and Other Editor- 
Statesmen Contributors 


Featured by an article on the press 
by President Harding, the Camera, the 
twelfth annual year book of the Seattle 
Press Club, will issue from the press 
next week. J. Newton Colver, editorial 
writer on the staff of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, is editor-in-chief and Ike 
Comeaux is business manager. 

The cover design by Tom Thurlby, 
Seattle Times cartoonist, is symbolic 
of the political achievements of news- 
papermen in the past year. It portrays 
a moving picture man training his 
camera on the editor at his desk, for 
the editor himself has broken into the 
news. 

Governor Bone of Alaska, former 
editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
and Governor Farrington of Hawaii, 
publisher of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
have contributed articles. William 
Slavens McNutt, war correspondent and 
a former Seattle newspaperman, has 
written for the Camera also. 





A. C. A. Meeting November 10-11 


The Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers will hold its annual convention 
November 10 and 11 at the Prince 
George Hotel, Toronto. An invitation 
will be a full day given to addresses on 
the work of sales managers. 








the country. 


daily circulation 


THE 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York 





Big Sugar Refinery 
Nearing Completion 
In Baltimore 


q Two units of the $8,000,000 plant of the American Sugar Refin- 


ery Company at Locust Point are nearing completion. 
completed this plant will be one of the largest sugar refineries in 
It is believed that the plant will begin operating 
late this year or early next year. 

@ Baltimore’s high rank in respect to industrial building con- 
tracts for the first six months of 1921, is noteworthy. For the 
period ended July 31, 1921, Baltimore ranked fifth, being surpassed 
only by New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit. 

@ You can cover Maryland’s big and growing city easily and 
economically through THE BALTIMORE SUN, whose net paid 
(morning and evening) for September was 
216,912—a gain of 27,664 over the same month 
@G Our Service Department is ready to give you sincere co- 
operation in marketing your product. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 





Evening 


When 


st year. 


Sunday 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 











Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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Herzisa book which should be on the desk of every publisher, 
every editor, every superintendent, every man who is in any way 
responsible for the typographic dress of a newspaper. It is a text 
book of newspaper style. If you haven’t a copy, the nearest Lino- 
type Agency will be glad to send you one on request. At the same 
time you might ask them to tell you something about the new 


Linotype Display Models. 


MORE THAN 42,500 IN USE 


cm LINOTYPE“ 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


646 Sacramento Street 1100 South Wabash Avenue 549 Baronne Street 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 
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125 LINOTYPE DISPL 


From Which to MakeY 


Sooner or later you are going to install Disp 
type of from 18- to 36-point. You are boynd 
because that is the practical economical, ay 
as the Linotype long ago proved itself the on 
of setting body matter. 


The sooner they are installed, the greater | 
The longer you put it off, the longer you w 
costly, wasteful methods. That is for you to: 


But when you do install Display Linotypes 
complete range of type-faces from whigh 1 
ment. They are all good, serviceable, usabl 


It is probable that you will find among the 
faces you are using now, but don’t be toosu 
cate your present equipment. 


At the same time you are making the change 
methods to modern ones, why not take adv 
tunity to change to a more up-to-date dres: 


Without losing any of the distinctive 
dress you can introduce some modifice 
ita more legible, more modern, morea' 


“Newspaper Heads” will show you ho 


to write for your copy. ( 
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ah ‘Me nd 30 Poi t Chelte nham Bold Co adensed Italic "36 Poi t Cheltenham Bold Condensed. 


By the way, did you know that Cheltenham was originally 
designed by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company? 




















Modern Composing Rooms 
Which Use 
Display Linotypes 








BOUIN occ vewcey bine énicesdnen Elizabeth, N. J. 
Gazette-Review..............+/ Atlantic City, N. J. 
Democrat and Chronicle......... Rochester, N. Y. 
Times-Mirror (2).......... -Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ri, Fa, PO Gbeincsasianpn ...»Detroit, Mich. 
TMD cies Sencar ch saeden ceetaee Hartford, Conn. 
BIMIENUR ba bdg ks vewebescken Jacksonville, Fla. 
cn EE, PCT New Orleans, La. 
Te Dally BOG, <0.050cencsssse New Orleans, La. 
The Grand Rapids Press..... Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The Cincinnati Times-Star (2)...Cincinnati, Ohio 
The PRAGUE. c000006picososaey Greenville, S. C. 
Dennison Mfg. Co.. Framingham, Mass. 
DGGE cnncs cues cocsesseun New Bedford, Mass. 
i Breer eres Boston, Mass. 
OI co ins v is nbicdses sees ereren Red Bank, N. J. 
ROAM: wc ebgvasesacccanéven Albany, N. Y. 
BAO cid newts stonceceaeasheeee Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dispatch Printery and Bindery Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 

























Stak Cs. dense ve cctstettvetee Washington, D. C. 
Evening Express.........-scesccces Portland, Me. 
MOU swercdsaviedieidschsatnnceeee Baltimore, Md. 
Herald and Traveler (2).........++- Boston, Mass. 
LU Me a ee ee Boston, Mass. 
Rapid Service Press..........csseee- Boston, Mass. 
Databee TEs. visccnbane be osdeanaren Boston, Mass. 
TOM usbinnsecskercdsedseieaen Gloucester, Mass. 
Cte 4. so ncknescscccsbaved Lowell, Mass. 
ee ey eer eT Salem, Mass. 
DOMED: cia cu dedeevasderescnwkwwe Taunton, Mass. 
SOND Aa vba scxc0sn0stecnns'es Worcester, Mass. 
Evening News (2).........essseeess Newark, N. J 

Rahs . cnstniscchsk pe weds seucae Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mawes cscs sccdes due testes siete eens Buffalo, N. Y 

Federal Printing Co. (2).. ...New York, N: Y 

OUREE ccotnccdsasotw vase veeeas New York, N. Y 

Louis Meyer Film Laboratories, Inc. 

New York, N. Y 

Ralglk. POOR: c.ccrccavesoccocees New York, N. Y 

The Schilling Press, Inc.......... New York, N. Y. 
oS gn! Pe eee New York, N. Y. 
Technical Press .......... . .New York, N. Y 

ck! eer re reere .-New York, N. Y 

Telbame CE) csc cccccsvcsvvccsocs New York, N. Y 

ROVSOU, -ocnndednsscnspeccnerests Riverhead, N. Y 

Democrat and Chronicle......... Rochester, N. Y. 

Times-UsteR ...ccccsvccsccoscns Rochester, N. Y 

SRS. irae sscvinectondovessenectcust Chester, Pa 

BOSt0s NONE, cc nbncssaiensasuscvent Easton, Pa. 
Daily Ti crie, Pa. 
BOOS oc sianesescnysncessesecawtes Norristown, Pa. 
MEIER savcheskorovpsasassacnes Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ce ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sowtes Waals. dss sicctécsavaner Philadelphia, Pa. 
North AsGtoes...0 0 csccccctnccs Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pasa CED nics ss evensesncseverecde Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TIMED. cesicccscncesccnccecvvcssvess Scranton, Pa. 
DRONE. dp dccksctconencnsnnctanscbanse York, Pa 

Reel CONS fesivincsdaeeovesade Providence, R. I. 
Reranid Tee, 5000 0sbevencendas Pawtucket, R. L. 
The Evening Call Pub. Co...... Woonsocket, R. I. 
Alton Evening Telegraph............+++ Alton, Ill. 
Dally Mewes ccs ccceseescosscvecvnd Champaign, Il. 
Englewood Typesetting Co........... Chicago, Ill. 
co” 2 ...+-Chicago, Ill. 
Daily Journal........ - .-East St. Louis, Ill. 
Jourmal-Gasette 2.000 -cecccccesccsces Mattoon, III. 
Peoria Evening Star...........+.ee0e. Peoria, Ill. 
Cometh wiasecctoteoasceseseeese® Evansville, Ind. 
Journal Gases o.c.vvcvcsscsces Fort Wayne, Ind. 
BRE on 00sckenesyesdcnseusnensephons Muncie, Ind. 
DOR: sacavernbatenasossavbebpestenee Paducah, Ky. 
Mechanical Digest........... Grand Rapids, Mich. 
| eo Lansing, Mich. 
ce PPT ar er Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gross Typesetting Co..........+++. St. Louis, Mo. 
DUE cv cawkndoedacesayeseteosses Kansas City, Mo. 
Beacon-Journal .......sesseeeeeseres Akron, Ohio 
Dally Newi.cccoscccrcecccovessesess Canton, Ohio 
The Evening Repository............++ Canton, Ohio 
Breitenbach Linotyping Co.......... Canton, Ohio 
Dafly Howe (3)... cccoscocccrccssvesed Dayton, Ohio 
SUE cuccnpabonckesetbstacsaciee Dayton, Ohio 
National Cash Register Co........... Dayton, Ohio 
ae ee a ere ye Portsmouth, Ohio 
COND acéicasnnvecocatsossene Steubenville, Ohio 
SEE, nda eéain ee steensceeee Youngstown, Ohio 
VERGO Socccecncececsssceas Youngstown, Ohio 
The Casper Daily Tribune........... Casper, Wyo. 
ROD Ko cet ce chpsssveagetenseusd Mobile, Ala. 
The Tampa Times. ......cccccssecrcse Tampa, Fla. 
Come 50:05 0505400 snenevcceoceh Atlanta, Ga. 
Foote & Davies Co..................-Atlanta, Ga. 
Herald ...Augusta, Ga. 
Times-Picayune ..........-++0++ New Orleans, La. 
PE ns ssbnsnbavsnes»stbasdacent New Orleans, La. 
The Fresno Herald........s.ccccccees Fresno, Cal. 
ROMO, o6ec5s:0sctdhotnsente gies Fresno, Cal. 
RE EES 6a'p vn dco cdueeds che ae Oakland, Cal. 
SE bnsSsssnpasvccbenccoupsten Oakland, Cal. 
|: RE San Francisco, Cal. 
CRED vicki cacwnsscéccetone San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Mirror Company......... Los Angeles, Cal. 
RINE a cine 56.05006cc0+snnenns Portland, Ore. 
Pacific Commercial Advertiser. ..Honolulu, Hawaii 
Post-Intelligencer ........esseeee0e Seattle, Wash. 
Same “265s n0pb0scndeveeseconee Sydney, Australia 
Smith’s Weekly..........se0s00- Sydney, Australia 
Herald and Weekly.......... Melbourne, Australia 
TEMG ixchincdcnsdecess neces Melbourne, Australia 


Wilson and Mackinnon ‘Argus’’ 
Melbourne, Australia 


Bulletin ....cccccccccevcscccvcceces Manila, P. I. 
Le VemNGEE cccvcbosesenctecesces Manila, P. I. 
The Standard ........... Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Societa Edit. Italiana........sceceees Rome, Italy 


Instituto Editoriale Italiano........... Milan, Italy 
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LINOTYPES 


Which Set the Display Faces 
Including Full 36-Point 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CoO. 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
646 Sacramento Street 1100 South Wabash Avenue 549 Baronne Street 
Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 
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TRADE PAPER AD RATES CAN’T BE CUT 
PUBLISHERS SAY AT CHICAGO 





Mechanical Costs Haven’t Com: Down Sufficiently to Warrant 
Lower Sales Prices—No Action on Agency Remuneration— 
McGraw Is President 





(By 
HICAGO, Ill, Oct. 26—That pro- 


duction costs in no sense warrant 
any cuts in advertising and subscrip- 
tion rates was the consensus of opinion 
voiced by the Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., which ended three days’ ses- 
sions here today with the election of 
James H. McGraw, of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, president. His as- 
sociate officers are vice-president, A. O. 
Backert, Penton Publishing Company, 
Cleveland; secretary, Jesse H. Neal of 
New York; treasurer, Fritz J. Frank, 
Iron Age, New York; directors, M. C. 
Robbins, Gas Age-Record, New York; 
R.. Marshall, Concrete, Detroit; B. H. 
Powers, Manufacturers’ Record, Balti- 
more; Roger Allen, Allen Business Pa- 
pers, New York; George Wilson, A. W. 
Shaw Company, Chicago, and H. G. 
Lord, Textile World, Boston. 

The convention endorsed the efforts 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations to 
have the government abolish post office 
circulation statements by newspapers. 

Commended improved postal service 
on second-class mail. 

Called upon the A. B. C. to stop audit- 
ing free circulation papers. 

Instituted standing committees on pub- 
lishing standards and education. 

Decided to standardize dates of net 
payment and discounts on advertising 
bills. 

Favored affiliating the National Edi- 
torial Conference of Business Papers 
with the A. B. P., and 

Adopted a constitutional amendment 
to the effect that no one may serve 
more than four consecutive years as a 
member of the executive committee. 

A request by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States for a dona- 
tion of $400 toward its building fund was 
approved. 

The question on the program “Does 
the A. B. P. desire to go on record re- 
garding the movement inaugurated by 
the Association of National Advertis- 
ers to change the present plan of remun- 
erating advertising agencies?” was 
passed over without consideration. 

Complaints were made that delin- 
quencies by agencies in meeting payments 
on space contracted for have lately been 
increasing. The suggestion was made 
that when an agency fails to meet its 
obligation on an account within 30 days, 
the publication should send notification 
that unless payment is made within 10 
days the matter will be taken up direct 
with the advertiser. 

The topics of whether advertising 
rates and subscription prices can be re- 
duced and the auditing of publications 
of free circulation by the A. B. C. 
aroused most interest. The latter fight 
will be carried into the A. B. C. annual 
convention to a finish Friday. 


On the question of rate reductions, 
the only item of production cost that 
has come down is white paper and this 
to no extent that would warrant cheaper 
space selling. It was agreed that a mis- 
take had been made in the past in bas- 
ing rate increases on mechanical pro- 
duction costs alone. 


“Intellectual quality and service has 
always been overlooked,” one speaker 
stated, “and it is the time to correct 


the error now.” 


It was pointed out, too, that adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies have al- 
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ways looked down on business papers 
because their rates were too low. 

Another speaker brought up _ the 
point that many advertisers who are 
demanding lower rates, labor under the 
false idea that when a publication’s ad- 
vertising volume is running low it can 
reduce operating expenses like a manu- 
facturer. They fail to realize that no 
matter whether business is good or bad, 
a publication must render the same 
service. The quality of service a busi- 
ness paper is rendering its industry 
should tell the publisher whether he 
can afford to increase or reduce adver- 
tising rates and selling prices in the 
future. 

In taking office President McGraw de- 
clared his administration would stand 
for sound publishing principles and 
the giving of publicity to those prin- 
ciples, also especial help for the small 
publication. 





Busy Week for Canadians 
E. Roy Sayles, manager of Canadian 


Weekly Newspaper Association, left on 


October 17 for Western Canada in order 
to attend a series of conferences in 
Western cities. The first meeting, tak- 
ing in the Manitoba Division of the 
association, takes place on October 21. 
Publishers of Northern Saskatchewan 
meet in Saskatoon on.October 24 and 
of Southern Saskatchewan in Regina 
on October 28. There will then be two 
meetings in Alberta, the first in Cal- 
gary on October 31 and the second in 


Edmonton on November 4. Mr. Sayles 


will be joined by President French of 
Wetaskiwin, who will address all meet- 
ings. Problems affecting the weekly 
publishers of Western Canada will be 
discussed. 


Marshfield News Under Hammer 


The Southwestern Oregon Daily 
News, Marshfield, Ore., which suspend- 
ed recently, was sold under the hammer 
to satisfy a mortgage in favor of the 
Bennett Trust Company of Portland. 
The property was bid in for $5,000 by 
John C. Kendall, acting for the Ben- 
nett Company. This is the newspaper 
that suspended following the disappear- 
ance of the Rev. Jesse T. Anderson who 
a year before had organized a company 
of Marshfield business men to take it 
over. Anderson has not yet put in an 
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appearance at Marshfield, although a 
month ago he promised to return when 
he was arrested in Clarksburg, W. Va., 
on a non-support charge. 





Ad Magazines Combined 


John H. Wright, publisher of Postage, 
has purchased the Advertising Age from 
O. Guenther, who has published it for 
23 years. Beginning with the November 
issue, the publications will be combined 
with the title of National Advertising, 
and published in New York. It will be 
devoted to national advertising of all 
kinds. 





Bridgeport Strike Still On 

Striking printers of the Post Publish- 
ing Company plant at Bridgeport, Conn., 
are conducting a campaign against the 
three publications of the firm, their for- 
mer employers. Daily an automobile 
courses the principal thoroughfares bear- 
ing large banners asking people if they 
approve of newspapers issued by non- 
union workmen. 





Irvine Recovering from Auto Hurt 


B. F. Irvine, the blind editor of the 
Portland (Ore.) Journal, is recovering 
from severe cuts and bruises received in 
a recent automobile accident on the 
Columbia River highway. Mr. Irvine 
was driving to Hood River at the time 
to speak in the interests of the Pacific 
International Livestock Exposition in 
Portland. The automobile skidded on a 
reverse turn on a down grade, left the 
pavement and crashed into a telephone 
pole. Mr. Irvine’s face was cut so badly 
that seven stitches were taken in the 
wound. Although otherwise cut and 
bruised and weakened by loss of blood 
he insisted on appearing on the pro- 
gram at Hood River later the same day. 
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(Continued from page 10) 








forced to do when it was to the consumers’ 
interest. 

“It is also pertinent to point out that in as- 
suming to advise newspaper publishers against 
entering into contracts for their next year's 
requirements of newsprint in the expectation 
of much lower prices the A.N.P.A. Paper 
Committee is taking on a grave responsibility, 
since it is quite possible that their advice may 
turn out just as disastrously for the _— 
as did similar advice tendered by the A.N.P./ 
Paper Committee in 1917-18. 


“That committee, it will be recalled, began 
in August, 1917, to instruct the publishers not 
to contract for the following year’s paper at the 
then prevaling prices, arguing.that lower prices 
were inevitable. In November, 1917, the com- 
mittee then, as now, reported an excess of 
newsprint in sight for the next year with great- 
ly increased production certain. 

“In a bulletin issued November 22 of that 
year they urged publishers to refrain from mak- 
ing contracts, and on December 13, repeated 
the advice still more insistently and predicted 
that the ‘enormous surplus’ then available ‘will 
operate to make a slump market in 1918.’ 

“All through the early months of 1918 this 
advice was repeated and repeated until the early 
part of June, when the committee, suddenly 
reversing itself, issued a bulletin telling pub- 
lishers to ‘buy paper heavily’ and to maintain 
a six months’ reserve supply whenever possible 
—advice that came too late to benefit those pub- 
lishers who had heeded that given during the 
preceding six months’ period. 


“Publishers would do well to read over their 
old files of A.N.P.A. ‘B’ bulletins and to check 
up the predictions made therein with their own 
subsequent experience in buying paper. With 
no desire to cast discredit upon the judgment 
or good faith of the Paper Committee, it is 
doubtful if their advice in the present instance 
is any more sound than that given by the com- 
mittee in 1917-18. 

“Publishers who follow it, without looking 
into conditions for themselves, may have as 
much cause for regret as did those who fol- 
lowed the committee’s advice three years ago. 
There were numerous newspaper publishers 
who disregarded the advice of their committee 
at that time and entered upon firm contracts 
at the then prevailing price, very much to their 
subsequent peace of mind and financial profit. 
It is quite possible that their experience, too, 
may be repeated. The indications, despite all 
that is said to the contrary, are for a firmer 
newsprint market in the near future.” 








WALTER S. DicKEy - 
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The Kansas City Journal 


takes pleasure in announcing 
the appointment of 


‘J. MORA BOYLE 


as Advertising Director 


The Kansas City Journal 


Established 1854 


The fastest growing newspaper in 
America 


Owner and Editor 


- Business Manager 
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VANCOUVER SUN LIBEL 
VERDICTS SPLIT 


British Columbia Railroad Man Won 
$1 and Costs—Campbell, Now 
Head of World, and Provincial 


Government, Lose 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLisHeEr) 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 22.—The Van- 
couver Sun and its publisher, R. J. 
Cromie, have been defendants in two 
libel actions, which have attracted much 
public interest of late on account of 
their political significance. The first 
action was brought by A. B. Buckworth, 
general manager of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, a line owned and oper- 
ated by the provincial government of 
British Columbia. The article com- 
plained of, which appeared in the Sun 
of May 8, alleged that the plaintiff 
had been in on “a cold-blooded deal,” 
with a certain W. H. Edgett, to secure 
a reduction in freight rates on potatoes 
after first having obtained options on 
the potato crop of the Lillooet Valley. 


The trial lasted two days before a 
crowded court-room. A _ verdict was 
brought in favor of the plaintiff, 
warding damages of $1 and _ costs, 


which will probably reach about $3,500. 

The second action was brought 
against the Sun by Charles E. Campbell, 
formerly a shareholder in the Sun Pub- 
lishing Company, but now president of 
the Vancouver World. Two articles 
were complained of, the first appearing 
on May 26, the second on May 27, both 
alleging that the provincial government 
had rewarded the plaintiff for election 
activities by overpaying him by $67,500 
on the purchase of a warehouse. The 
defence argued that the plaintiff was 
not libelled but that the attack was made 
on the government. 

During the course of the trial, 
Premier Oliver took the stand and tes- 
tified that pressure had been brought 
to bear on him to secure from the 
Powell River Paper Company a rebate 
of $75,000 or $80,000 on the Sun’s paper 
bill. Plaintiff also testified that R. J. 
Cromie had endeavored to get him to 
use his influence to secure paper rebate, 
and that, failing results, Cromie had 
threatened to get after the government 
and the plaintiff. This evidence was ad- 


mitted in order to prove malice. The 
case lasted for three days, the jury 
finally reaching a verdict for the de- 


fendant. 


BAY STATE FIGHTS BILLBOARDS 


Mohawk Trail Cleared, But Citizens 
Ask More Stringent Regulations 


The score or more optimistic mes- 
sages such as “Prosperity will speed up 
as soon as you do,” which it was planned 
to display 75,000 poster boards in 6,000 
cities and towns, broached at a recent 
meeting of the. Rotary Club of New 
York, may meet some opposition in Mas- 
sachusetts due to increasing public sen- 
timent against promiscuous billboard ad- 
vertising, indicated by the number of 
hearings which have been conducted by 
the state division of public highways 
since the restrictive regulations went 
into effect in that state less than a year 
ago. 

Supporters of a close supervision 
over billboard advertising believe that 
the time will come when very few if 
any billboards will be seen along the 
main thoroughfares of the state. 

Frank D. Kemp, chairman of the 
State Highway Commission, has an- 
nounced that all billboards would be 
abolished over the Mohawk Trail. The 
announcement was made in connection 
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with the opening of a new concrete 
highway over Shelburne Mountain. 

Since December 31, 1920, the highways 
division has prepared various regula- 
tions for outdoor advertising, and sev- 
eral hearings were held. The rules that 
finally went into effect was objected to 
by practically all the people who had 
anything to do with the promotion of 
the restriction bill. They declared that 
the regulations did not begin to re- 
strict the billboards as they should be 
restricted. 

The hearings now under way are for 
the purpose of learning what the citi- 
zens in the towns and cities have to say 
regarding particular billboard locations. 


POST-DISPATCH WINS SUIT 











Story of Macauley’s Arrest Not Malici- 
ous, Court Holds 


St. Lours, Oct. 17.—Circuit Judge 
Kalkenhainer ordered a verdict for the 
Pulitzer Publishing Company in the 
$200.000 suit brought against it on ac- 
count of the publication in the Post- 
Dispatch of Charles Macauley’s arrest 
in St. Louis, January 3, 1917, suspected 
of forgery, after all of the testimony 
had been heard, on the ground that the 
publication was privileged and without 
malice. After the case was taken from 
the jury and the verdict rendered, Ma- 
cauley’s counsel took an involuntary 
non-suit, which reserves to the plaintiff 
the right to refile the case within one 
year if he so elects, 





CLEVER SALES CONTEST 
CLOSES TUESDAY 


(Continued from page 9) 











he always bought from catalogs or went 
down to Portland. This, of course, I 
knew. 

One of the boys who sold hardware 
for a big hardware jobber out West 
made a wager with me that I would not 


sell old man King—that was the old 
fellow’s name. I took him up and one 
afternoon shortly after I started out 


with my two grips, a lame horse, a 
squeaking buggy but a bright, cheerful 
driver. 

I laid- out my plans of attack on the 
drive up and as the driver figured in it 
he was enthusiastic and it didn’t seem 
long before we had completed the thirty- 
mile trip. We got in just about 8.30 in 
the evening and Mr. King’s store closed 
at 9.00 sharp. He was usually alone, 
because the crowd of “chair warmers” 
you find in a country store preferred a 
more cheerful host than old man King. 

We drove up to the store and I out 
with my two grips and put them on the 
platform in front of the store. I stepped 
in. He was alone. “May I leave these 
bags here on your steps tonight?” I 
asked. 

“Help yourself,” he yelled, and then— 
“You better bring them inside, son.” 

This is just what I wanted and I car- 
ried them in. Soon I had the old fellow 
talking about the election and the war. 
My driver—his name was Cobb—stood 
by the door. 

About five minutes to nine I said, 
“Guess you want to close up,” and turn- 
ing to the boy said, “Cobb, get my paja- 
mas out and I will go over to the hotel.” 

I had purposely packed the pajamas in 
the bottom of one bag and Cobb, of 
course, started to look all through the 
wrong bag, spreading new fish baits, 
reels, rods, etc., all over the place. By 
the time he had started on the second 
bag the old man had picked up a reel 
or two and seemed interested, while I 
stayed by the stove rolling another smoke. 
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“Do you sell these?” he asked. 

“Sometimes,” I answered. 

“What’s the price of this reel,” he 
asked, holding up a peach of a “Meissel- 
back.” This reel would have cost him 
four dollars, according to our price list. 
“Two dollars,” I said. 

“And that fly rod over there, what do 
you sell that for?” He was pointing to 
one of our specials at $5. “Two anda 
half,” I cried. 

Well, you should see that old boy step 
around pawing everything over. By this 
time the faithful Cobb had found the 
pajamas and was jamming everything 
back into the bags. 

“Could I buy from you?” said old man 
King. 

“Guess you could,” I said, and my 
pencil began to work right there, and 
oh boy! I won that wager. 


Georce L. Brown, 
Horace L. Day Co., New York. 
* ” * 


It Pays to ADVERTISE 
On this particular occasion I was 





“The Salesmar 


specializing in rubber balloons; the kind 
the kiddies like. 

I called on Mr. Helton to get his 
order. “No, sir,” he said. “I do not 
want any in the store.” 

“Very well, Mr. Helton, I want to 
leave one here anyway. It won’t cost 
you anything.” He said, “All right.” 

I blew up one of my samples and sus- 
pefided it from a ceiling light. I said. 
“Now, Mr. Helton, if the kids should 
call for balloons, send them across the 
street to your competitor’s store, as I 
have sold him a supply.” 

Several children came and, noticing 
the balloon, wanted to buy it. 

I did not mention balloons to Mr. 
Helton again, but walked on out of the 
store. In a few days I again called at 
this store and about the first words the 
buyer said were: “Put me down for a 
gross of those ‘darned’ balloons or take 
this one out. The kids are about to run 
me batty.” 

Eart Payne, 
Carbondale, Pa. 
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HE SALESMAN is a 
y guy. He lives on 
good cigars, he has a girl 
in every town and rides on 
Pullman cars. 
he marries finally and puts 
his grips away, but you 
don’t worry-—yon can get 
another anv day. You sim- 
ply call The Daily News 


mer”—and seventeen come 
running up, and every one 
a hummer. 


Franklin 1" 


“want ad” Directory 


Of course, 
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“I want a drum- 
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calls The Daily News— 
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HREE hundred of these illustrated jingles, 
on as many kinds of labor (half male, half 
female) are for sale at a dollar each—start and 


stop when you wish. 


Their purpose is to keep people from forget- 
ting, in these slack days, that when they need 


help your paper is the one to use. 


The follow- 


ing papers have bought them: 


Chicago Daily News 
Minneapolis Journal 


Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 

St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat 


Omaha World-Herald 


New Orleans 
Times-Picayune 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Louisville Courier- 


Journal 
Pittsburg Press 
Washington Star 
New York American 


The price includes mats and editing to fit 


your needs. 


L. J. BOUGHNER 


The Chicago Daily News 
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ERIE NEWS PRINT 


CA Newsprint Source for 25 ‘Years 


) esl) HE Butler organization has been a large 
BA ISA) 
: AP ’ 
a 


distributor of news print for 25 years. 
Not only have we continued to supply 
the highest grade of news stock, Erie 
News Print, but we have made it possible for every 
publisher, whether his publication be the metropoli- 
tan one or the small one that features job printing 
as well as news, to buy it to his own advantage. For 
example, our mills are.so located as to give virtually 
every publisher the advantage of low freight rate 
hauls. Likewise, our distributors maintain stocks of 
sheets and rolls in standard sizes to meet an urgent 
call for quick shipment. The paper itself is white in 
color, made from wood pulp, even in formation, of 
high and uniform tensile strength. Comes wound on 
iron cores, or on fibre cores with metal tips. Any way 





_ you buy—whether on a contract tonnage basis or in 


the open market—it will be to your advantage to 
first consult Butter. 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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G 
DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS—STANDARDIZED PAPER 
J. W. Butler Paper Company Chicago Pacific Coast Paper Company San Francisco 
Standard Paper Company Milwaukee Mutual Paper Company Seattle 
Butler Paper Company Detroit Endicott Paper Company Portland 
Central Michigan Paper Company Grand Rapids Butler American Paper Company 
Mississippi Valley Paper Company St. Louis New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Company, Kansas City National Paper & Type Company New York 
Southwestern Paper Company Dallas OVERSEAS : : 
Southwestern Paper Company Houston National Paper & Type Company, Latin America 
Sierra Paper Company Los Angeles Patten Company, Ltd. Honolulu, T. H. 
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BASIC INDUSTRIES ARE COMING BACK 
BUSINESS EDITORS FIND 





Automotive Manufacturers Look for Full Trade Revival by Next 
July—Farmers Have No “Jobless”? Problem—Stark 
Elected President 





(Special to Epttor & PuBiisHER) 


HICAGO, Oct. 26.—Daily newspapers 

of the country were blamed for re- 
ducing the cost of shoes from their peak 
price of 1919 to present-day levels by 
James H. Stone, of the Shoe Retailer, 
Boston, in a report on leather trade in- 
dustrial conditions made today before 
the annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors. 

“Deflation in the leather business 
started in August, 1919, when, with 
peak prices reached and giving only a 
fair profit to the manufacturers, the 
newspapers started a campaign of slan- 
der against the shoemakers,”’ declared 
Mr. Stone. “The manufacturers were 
characterized as profiteers and crooks, 
with the result that the public refrained 
from buying and prices were forced 
down to the great business detriment 
of the industry.” 

One instance of the cut in leather 
prices credited to the daily newspapers 
was the drop in calfskin from $1 per 
pound in August, 1919, to 13 cents per 
pound in July, 1921. Everything else in 
leather goods has “suffered” in propor- 
tion, atcording to the complaint. 

Every editor present seemed highly 
pleased with the work of shoe price re- 
ductions accomplished by the newspa- 
pers, with the possible exception of Mr. 
Stone. 

Reports on business conditions in ten 
basic industries proved to be the out- 
standing features of the meeting. The 
industries covered were iron and steel, 
by A. I. Finley, Iron Age, New York; 
railroads, by S. O. Dunn, Railway Age, 
Chicago; marine, by R. V. Sawhill, 
Marine Review, Cleveland; automobile, 
by David Beecroft, Class Journal Com- 
pany, New York; textiles, V. E. Carroll, 
Textile World, New York; electrical, 
by F. E. Watts, Electrical Record, New 


York; construction industries, by W. 
W. De Berard, Engineering News- 
Record, Chicago; mining, by J. E. 


Spurr, Engineering & Mining Journal 
New York; leather, by James E. Stone, 
Shoe Retailer, Boston; and agriculture 
by C. V. Gregory, Prarie Farmer, Chi- 
cago. 

All reported business below what it 
shouid be, but improving, with brighter 
prospects for the near future—an ex- 
ception was the railroads, which were 


declared by Mr. Dunn to be in the worst 
condition in their history and “nearer 
government ownership today than ever 
before.” Mr. Dunn said he was forced 
to admit this in spite of the fact that he 
is one of the strongest opponents of 
government control. He pointed out 
among other things that since 1914 rail- 
road wages have increased 134 per cent 
and transportation rates only 53 per 
cent. He asserted that if the roads are 
able to make the wage and operating 
cuts they plan, which have precipitated 
the present strike threat for November 
1, transportation rates assuredly will 
come down. He said, however, the 
railroads cannot continue to operate 
under present conditions. 

Reports on the automotive agricul- 
tural conditions should be of especial 
interest to readers of Epitor & Pus- 
LIsHER. Mr. Beecroft reported that au- 
tomotive manufacturers are already 
feeling the tide of better times and look 
forward to a full trade revival by July, 
1922, with business improving steadily 
from now until then. The estimated 
number of pleasure cars manufactured 
in 1921 is expected to reach 1,300,000, 
as compared with 2,000,000 in 1920. 
Of this the Ford Company will pro- 
duce 800,000 and all other companies 
combined 500,000. The automotive in- 
dustry feels very optimistic in the face 
of everything, Mr. Beecroft said, be- 
cause it has succeeded in establishing 
the automobile as a necessity instead of 
a luxury. The truck business, which 
had a very bad start in the year, is 
rapidly opening up again and is now 
operating at about 35 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Motorcycle, tire. and motor boat busi- 
ness is still off stride. Particular at- 
tention is being paid to developing the 
airplane for commercial purposes and 
the hope was expressed that the De- 
partment of Commerce would take it 
under its wing in the near future. Be- 
fore automotive conditions become sta- 
bilized, there will be more extensive cuts 
in prices than even those of the recent 
past, Mr. Beecroft predicted. 

Failure of the textile industry to re- 
vive was blamed on retailers. 

Business is rapidly picking up in the 
agricultural industry, according to Mr. 





LEDGER SYNDICATE 


News and Feature Services 
Maintain Prestige — Create Circulation — Attract Advertising 


NEWS SERVICES 
(Via leased wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco or Los Angeles.) 
PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. ’ : 
News Commentaries by Col. E. M. House, Rene Viviani, Marquis Okuma, 


FEATURE SERVICES 
Magazine Pages, Comics, Cartoons, Paris Fashions, Home Handiwork, Chil- 
dren’s Daily Story, Women’s Page Features, Marriage-Problem Serials, 


Wu Ting Fang, etc. 


Detective and Mystery Serials, 


Stick Length. 


aily and Weekly Short Stories, Per- 
sonality Features, Interview Service, Sports Features Rags Farm and 
Garden Service, Daily Quiz Features, Fifteen “Midget ea 


tures” of 


All Needs of a Distinctive Newspaper 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Gregory, who pointed out that farm 
product prices, which during the past 
year were far below those of other 
commodities, are rapidly being evened 
up by means of hard work and greater 
production. This combination — will 
soon put farming back at the head of 
the American business procession, it 
was stated, and afford an example for 
every other industry. Even in _ its 
present state the agricultural business 
has no unemployment and is on the 
soundest financial basis of any basic in- 
dustry. Mr. Gregory said, “The farmer 
is not flat on his back” as many believe, 
and will respond to the right kind of 
selling effort. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover sent 
a message of thanks to the conference 
for the co-operation rendered him since 
he took office. F. M. Feiker, a member 
of the conference, who is now an as- 
sistant to Mr. Hoover, appeared person- 
ally before the meeting and explained 
some of the problems that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce faces. He asked the 


help of every trade paper editor and 
particularly requested that not only 
complaints but constructive ideas be 


submitted to the Commerce Department. 
e Officers were elected as follows: 
President, C. J. Stark, Iron Trade Re- 
view, Cleveland; vice-president, H.. C. 


Parmalee, Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering, New York; secretary- 
treasurer, W. W. Macon, Iron Age, 


New York; executive committee, A. I. 
Findley, Iron Age, New York; V. E. 
Carroll, Textile World, New York; 
Harry Hillman, Inland Printer, Chicago; 
J. H. Stone, Shoe Retailer, Boston; C. 
D. Moffett, Druggists Weekly, Toronto. 

Clay C. Cooper of Mill Supplies, Chi- 
cago, presided with Neal Adair of the 
Class Publishing Company, New York, 
acting as secretary. Other speakers in- 





cluded Roy Sherman, merchandising di- 
rector of the Automobile Equipment 
Association, Chicago, on “The Editor as 
a Salesman;” E. C. Prouty, circulation 
promotion manager of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, New York, on “Making 
Readers Out of Our Subscribers ;” 
Glenn Griswold, Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, on “What the Daily Press 
Expects of the Business Paper;” Prof. 
H. F. Harrington, director Joseph Me- 
dill School of Journalism, on “The 
Training of the Business Paper Edi- 
tor ;” Ex-Congressman James W. Good 
of Iowa; Douglas Mallock, David 
Rosenblum, Business Training Corpora- 
tion, New York; George Smart, Iron 


Age, New York; Clifford Yewdale, 
New York; Arthur L. Rice, Power 
Plant Engineering, Chicago; A. H. 


Lockwood, Shoe & Leather Reporter, 
Boston; and C. M. Yager, Modern 
Miller, Chicago. 





AGE-HERALD GETS MARION STAR 


President Sees Own Paper When He 
Visits Birmingham’s Celebration 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLisHER) 


BirMInGHAM, Ala., Oct. 26.—When 
President and Mrs. Harding arrived in 
Birmingham this morning to attend the 
city’s celebration of its fiftieth birthday, 
they were presented with today’s issue 
of the Marion (Ohio) Star, which 
formed a part of today’s Age-Herald, 
the news contents of the Star being tele- 
graphed to Birmingham from Marion, 
and the front page of the Star repro- 
duced with title, headlines and text. 





Syndicate Has Birthday 


The International Syndicate, Balti- 
more, celebrated its twenty-second birth- 
day October 22. 

















AWAY DOWN! 


and BELOW the AVERAGE! 


$5.03 is the average Milline rate of all news- 

papers in the United States, according to Ben- 

jamin geterenn, Advertising Manager of Lyon 
ealy. 


g 


$3.15 is the Milline rate of the Waterloo Even- 
ing Courier, which is $1.88 below the average. 
(Figures from the ‘Maximil-Minimil” column 
of the Standard Rate & Data Service, Sep- 
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of Waterloo. 
of over 15,000. 


New York 
Fifth Ave. Bidg. 
Los Angeles 








tember, 1921, issue.) 


There are only 37 daily newspapers in the 
United States having from 14,000 
circulation. 

In Iowa, the 14 leading cities have a total of 
23 daily newspapers. 
of these papers is $3.51. 

The Waterloo Evening Courier is below the 
average, as noted—namely, $3.15. 


WATERLOO IS A RESPONSIVE MARKET 

We make this as a direct admitted statement. 

fact is that the Waterloo Evening Courier carried more national advertising in both 
1919 and 1920 than any other week-day newspaper in Iowa. 


MORE CIRCULATION THAN HOMES 


According to the latest official city estimate, there are 6,817 homes in the city 
Evening Courier city of Waterloo circulation, 8,000. 4 : 
the latest A. B. C. audit, the Waterloo Evening Courier had a net paid circulation 
This responsive market, this low Milline cost to cover it, and 

the one strong newspaper needed, makes for the advertiser 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 


Remember this the next time you go into TOWA—that you can best acquire the 
Waterloo responsive market by using the Waterloo Evening Courier. : 


Waterloo Evening 


AND WATERLOO DAILY 


A. W. PETERSON, General Manager 
Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
Philadelphia 
Colonial Trust Bldg. 


510 Union League Bldg. 


to 15,000 
The average Milline rate is $3.38. 


The average Milline rate 


One of the many evidences of this 


According to 
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Courier 


REPORTER 


Chicago 
People’s Gas Bldg. 
San Francisco 
1109 Hobart Bidg. 
































TAMPA PAPERS WADED 
35 MILES TO PRINT 


Times Used Lone Linotype at Plant 
City, Followed by Tribune, When 
Hurricane Killed Power 
Supply 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PustisHER) 


Tampa, Fla., Oct. 27.—Perhaps the 
most unique achievement in Southern 
journalism was staged by the Tampa 
Tribune and the Tampa Times during 
the hurricane days, when they jaunted 
thirty-five miles and back, seeking a 
plant to put out the papers, which could 
not be published in Tampa owing to the 
absolute cut off of electric power. The 
Times’ organization started Tuesday, the 
hurricane day, to publish as usual. A 
portion of the Associated Press report 
was received before the storm put the 
wires out of commission. The hurricane 
was just turning loose in full force when 
the Tribune news gang came down to 
the office and spread itself over the city. 
About the same time in the afternoon 
both outfits saw the futility of producing 
papers locally and collecting their forces 
set out northeastward, up the state, look- 
ing for an available plant. 

The Times crowd got away to a lead 
of an hour or so and stopped at Plant 
City where they annexed the single lino- 
type operated by F. M. Prewitt’s Courier. 
With the wire stuff set in Tampa before 
the storm broke and that which they 
were thus able to set, the Times got out 
four pages, six columns, with a three- 
column storm story on page one. The 
baby edition numbered 1,700. 

The Tribune crowd proceeded past 
Plant City to Lakeland, 34 miles from 
Tampa, and finding all power off there 
backed the train to Plant City 22 miles 
from Tampa. They arrived at 11:30 
P. M., finding Managing Editor H. S. 
Fisher, State News Editor Harry Slich- 
ter and Sports Editor Rondo Hatton 
winding up their run for the Times. A. 
M. Farrell, crack operator of the Tri- 
bune force, handled the linotype, setting 
an jeight-column double measure ten 
point story in ninety minutes flat. In- 
cluded in the Tribune crowd who Rob- 
ert W. Bentley, managing editor; Arthur 
G. Ivey, city editor; Thad Hallinan, 
sports editor and reporters John Watts, 
John Morris and Phillip Barney. The 
first thousand of the 4,000 Tribune’s is- 
sued for the baby edition arrived in 
Tampa before 3 A. M. 

Thursday morning, with power back 
on, the Tribune is printing twenty 
pages of eight columns, practically all 
news being local storm stuff, gathered 
by a staff of eight men. Gilbert Free- 
man, news editor, snaked his flivver 
along the roads towards the west coast 
region of devastation as far as Clear- 
water Beach, 35 miles from Tampa and 
other points in the vicinity. 

Marvin Walker brought the first story 
out of St. Petersburg, across the bay 
from Tampa, making connection with the 
first boat out of Tampa for the city and 
returning after an hour’s stay in St. 
Petersburg with a live yarn. The ride 
to and from Plant City was a wild af- 
fair, the road being blocked at many 
points, and at others practically covered 
with telephone and telegraph poles and 
wreckage. 








FIGHT FREE CIRCULATIONS 
AT A. B. C. MEETING 





(Continued from page 11) 











& Company, Chicago; B. H. Bramble, 
Canadian Chewing Gum Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Can.; F. R. Davis, General 
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Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
L. B. Jones, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.; E. E. Taylor, Carna- 
tion Milk Company, Chicago. 
ADVERTISING AGENcIES—W. L. Hine, 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York. 


PUBLISHERS 


Newsparers—W. A. Strong, Chicago 
Daily News. 

MacGaztnes—S. R. Latshaw, Butterick 
Publishing Company, New York. 
Farm Papers—Neff Laing, 

sylvania Farmer, Philadelphia. 

Bustness PusiicaTtions—E. R. Shaw, 
Power Plant Engineering, Chicago. 

The retiring officers are: 

President, O. C. Harn, National Lead 
Company, New York; Ist vice-presi- 
dent, A. W. Erickson, New York; 2nd 
vice-president, W. Laughlin, Armour & 
Co., Chicago; 3rd __ vice-president, 
Henry W. Schott, Seaman Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago; secretary, W. A. Strong, 
Chicago Daily News; treasurer, E. R. 
Shaw, Power Plant Engineering, 
Chicago; managing director, Stanley 
Clague, Chicago. 

Mr. Horn will probably be re-elected. 

There were released during the twelve 
months covered by the report 1,214 
audits or an average of 101 audits per 
month, compared with an average of 89 
audits per month for the previous 12 
months period. The audits, as well as 
the publishers’ statements, are now be- 
ing released on an average basis of less 
than fifteen days, with but few excep- 
tions, where delays result because of 
circumstances beyond the control of the 
bureau. The auditing force numbers 
41 field auditors, 7 house auditors and 
two special investigators. 

At the present time there are practic- 
ally no audits overdue, the only excep- 
tions being a few cases where audits 


Penn- 


have been delayed for exceptional 
reasons. 
In conclusion the directors said: 


“Your board feels that, while looking 
back on seven years of progress our 
achievements are worthy of satisfaction, 
it is, nevertheless, the years to come in 
which we are most vitally interested. 
These seven years have recorded a great 
advancement in the cause of above-board 
circulation—greater than that achieved 
in all the other years in the history of 
the publishing and advertising business. 

“Therefore, in any decisions which 
may be made at this convention, may 
we not urge that the principles which 
have made possible the great success of 
the past be maintained—and if possible 
advanced—so that out of the Eighth 
Convention of the Bureau may come an 
inspiration for achievement that will 
make the ensuing year the greatest year 
in its history?” 

On page 11 is the detailed report of 
present and prospective A. B. C. mem- 
bership, together with sources of and 
total income. Newspapers with 700 ac- 
tual members and 19 applieations for 
membership stand first. The present 
newspaper membership supplied $129,- 
974 of the total 1920-21 revenue of 
$272,423.98. 

The outlook at the moment of writing 
is that all the officers and directors, 
whose terms expire, will be re-elected. 

At the annual dinner tonight the 
speakers will be Governor Henry A. 
Allen of Kansas, owner of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Beacon; Col. Luke Lea, owner 
of the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean 
and a former U. S. Senator; and Dr. 
Theodore G. Soares of Chicago 
University. Their respective themes 
will be “Strikes and Strikers,” “The 
Attitude of the South” and “Humaniz- 
ing Modern Business.” There will also 


be an elaborate program of entertain- 
ment by many notables of the stage. 
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Display type without limit 
will give your advertisers 
so much better service— 


You are losing money, real money, 
every day that you sacrifice your ad- 
vertiser for the want of the proper dis- 
play type faces. 


For best display you need full series, 
regular, bold, italic, condensed and ex- 
tended. And you need plenty of type 
always ready for any rush piece or 
sudden increase of volume. 


With the Ludlow you can have all the 
display type faces you want, without 
limit and without costly storage. 


12 to 60 point without change of ma- 
chine or mold and any of your com- 
positors can use the Ludlow — and 
they'll like it too. 


Tell us you want the facts 
on this modern system 
of display composition. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


General Office and Factory: 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Office, 606 World Building, NEW YORK 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
ON COPY LAY-OUT 


(Continued from page 14) 








third classes of layouts, there are some 


few suggestions I want to make to 
facilitate service. 

Where there is a series of alternat- 
ing boxes (which is purely a_typo- 


graphical effect) the boxed items should 
be kept together and those not boxed 
together. 

Where there are sketches from whicit 
cuts are to be made do not paste on, 
but use pins. They can be handled more 
easily. 


Do not make too many boxes. Some 


Gea 1G’; inches XS Cts 
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copy—changes of prices, changes of 
language, changes of type, new copy to 
be filled in. This is not only trouble- 
some and costly, but other errors are 
liable to be made in the changes which 
sometimes are more serious than the 
ones first corrected. 

Sometimes changes are asked to be 
made which mean absolutely nothing, 
but seem to be marked on the proof 
just to show that the party marking 
knows something about proofreading. 
The newspaper is not a monthly maga- 
zine, nor a dictionary, nor a Bible, but 
is for the day only and is then cast 
aside. Yeu don’t have to be so par- 
ticular as you do in producing a book. 
The message will get over as well, per- 
haps better, without polishing. 

Another bad feature is to leave holes 


(a> 


[A] 


Now about copy: 

In the first place always try to have 
uniform size sheets—8%xll is the 
standard. 

Write everything that is to appear in 
the advertisement on the copy sheets— 
ears, signatures and addresses. 

Typewritten copy is, of course, pre- 
ferable, and all prices and_ technical 
names should be very plain so as to 
leave no room for doubt or error. 

In writing headings and subheadings 
do not put much into them. It is very 
hard to get in heads which contain 
most of the descriptive matter. 

Some advertisement writers have the 
fault of writing one heading on the 
copy and a different heading on the 
lay-out. This is very confusing and 
puts us at a loss to know which is the 
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A Carefully Made Thorough 


lay-outs will have an outside border, 
then an inside border, then a section 
boxed and then a subsection boxed in- 
side of another. I have counted twenty 
inches of lost space in a 105-inch adver- 
tisement; and it does not mean any- 
thing but extra work for the ad man. 

To those who must have a lay-out 
for a small advertisement I have sug- 
gested the one as shown. 

One of the greatest drawbacks with 
which we have to contend is the ad- 
vertiser’s proof sheet. Nothing tends 
to demoralize a force of ad men more 
than a proof sheet marked with all 
sorts of changes from the original 


Lay-out that is a Relief to the Printer and an Assurance of Good Work 


for copy and cuts “to come.” This copy 
or the cuts very seldom get into a noon 
edition, for instance, and their omis- 
sion makes a bad impression upon the 
advertiser. Aside from the trouble of 
bringing back the page and filling in 
these holes, which, of course, takes 
time, it is very costly to the office, as 
every page so brought back entails an 
expense of about fifty cents in time 
and material. 

I have counted as many as fourteen 
pages sent back in one day on account 
of changes by the advertiser or the 
advertisement writer, which would mean 
an expense of over $2,000 a year. 


proper one to use. How can we tell? 
We're just as likely to use the wrong 
one as the right one. 

Mats and cuts should always accom- 
pany the copy. Some few of our adver- 
tisement writers are very negligent in 
this important matter and it is the 
cause of much trouble and delay, often 
is the cause of the advertisement miss- 
ing the early edition. 

I would not advise the use of spe- 
cially made borders or special type for 
advertisers in newspapers. The spe- 
cially made border looks very fine for 
a while but twists and bends out of 
shape after repeated contact with heat. 


It is best to select a border from the 
specimen book. The results will be more 
satisfactory. 

As a last word I want to urge you 
to get your copy in early. The rule of 
the printing office is the same as the 
rule of the stores—first come, first 
served. oo 2< 


NEW PHILADELPHIA “S. OF J.” 








Temple University Puts Instruction in 
Hands of Newspaper Men 


The elimination of the “cub,” in th: 
interest of the cub himself, as well as 
in the interests of newspapers, is one 
of the big ideas back of the Practical 
School of Journalism, which has just 
opened as part of the school of com 
merce of Temple University, Philadel- 
phia. While the work of the new school 
will be under the general supervision of 
Dr. Milton F. Stauffer, director of the 
school of commerce, at Temple, the ac 
tual work will be in charge of Irwin L. 
Gordon of the news staff of the Eve- 
ning Public Ledger. Mr. Gordon has 
been a special correspondent of the Pub- 
lic Ledger in Washington, has traveled 
extensively in this country and abroad, 
is a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and is the author of a number 
of books. 

With the exception of English and 
econorvics, which will be taught by reg- 
ular members of the university faculty, 
every phase of the work taken up by the 
school of journalism will be handled by 
practical working newspaper men. These 
reporters and editors will constitute what 
may well be called a “rotating faculty.” 
The staff of instructors and lecturers 
will be members of news and editorial 
staffs of all of the Philadelphia papers. 

This year the students will use the 
Temple University Weekly, a four-col- 
umn, eight-page weekly—as a “labora- 
tory.” They will be assigned to all the 
various kinds of work in connection with 
the gathering and preparing of univer- 
sity news for the weekly, including ad- 
vertisements as well as news and edi- 
torials. Next year it is planned to pub- 
lish—or rather prepare for publication 
up to the actual setting of type—a regu- 
lar newspaper which will be issued 
three times a week. 

Before a student can be graduated 
he must pass an examination which will 
be given by the board of city editors of 
the Philadelphia newspapers. Graduates 
desiring to enter practical newspaper 
work will then be given preference by 
the newspapers when filling vacancies. 





TO TRAIN PENN. PRINTERS 


Editors Seek Funds for Compositors’ 
Course at State College 


Active newspaper men of Pennsyl- 
vania are endeavoring to formulate a 
movement to endow a department of 
printing mechanics in connection with 
the school of journalism in Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Leaders in the 
campaign to secure an endowment for 
such a course from the printers of the 
state are J. H. Zerbey of the Pottsville 
Daily Republican, C. N. Andrews of the 
Easton Free Press, W. L. Taylor of the 
York Dispatch, A. B. Schropp of the 
Lebanon News, Charles R. Long of the 
Chester Times, and H. L. Johnston of 
the Altoona Mirror. 

Machine operating and hand compo- 
sition will be taught to young men and 
young women, either as a part of the 
regular curriculum or independently. 
The printers aré to be asked for a maxi- 
mum endowment of $100,000 and the 
printers’ supply firms will be requested 
to donate linotype machines, type and 
other apparatus. The campaign is un- 


der direction of the Pennsylvania Edi- 
torial Association. 
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An Ideal Market for Foodstuffs 


for October 29, 1921 


NEW YORK olATE 








8,589,844 people in New York State are 
“city folks.” They do not grow their own food 
—but must buy what they eat—and 8,589,844. 
people can eat a lot of food. 

This, of course, does not include the hundreds 
of thousands of people from all parts of the 
country who go to New York on frequent trips 
—and who are also eaters of foodstuffs in large 
quantities. 

The United States Census statistics of occu- 
pations show that 90.7 per cent of the people 
are engaged in various manufacturing, trading, 


professional, clerical and domestic pursuits. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 


lation Lines Lines 


**Albany Knickerbocker Press...... (M) 32,235 .09 .09 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press....... (S) 45,278 11 ll 
GE, o.wewrws wnt 6 whweés (E) 6,796 .04 .035 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle ............ (E) 56,487 .20 .20 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle ............ (S) 70,493 .20 .20 
*Brooklyn Standard Union ........ (E) 68,908 .20 .20 
*Brooklyn Standard Union ........ (S) 42,177 .20 .20 
**Buffalo Courier and Enquirer... .(M&E) 84,478 18 18 
SOR GN 855 PEW Es EAD cece cde (S) 117,634 27 .22 
RIS MOND: 0% Kee ce wdews wees (M) 36,065 12 10 
it | DE I (S) 62,747 18 14 
Buffalo Evening News ...........- (E) 104,690 21 21 
*Buffalo Evening Times ........... (E) 78,053 15 15 
*Buffalo Sunday Times ............ (S) 97,942 15 15 
**Corning Evening Leader .......... (E) 7,478 04 .04 
Elmira Star-Gazette ............+-. (E) 23,974 .09 07 
Glens Falls Post-Star ...........-. (M) 7,363 .03 .03 
Gloversville Leader-Republican ....(E) 6,030 .03 .03 
+Gloversville Morning Herald ...... (M) 6,129 .035 .03 
Hornell Tribune Times ........... (E) 6,568 .035 .035 
*Ithaca Journal-News ...........-- (E) 7,293 04 .04 
*Jamestown Journal ............-+- (E) 7,141 .025 .025 
*Jamestown Morning Post ........ (M) 9,489 .05 .03 
**Middletown Times Press .......... (E) 5,861 .04 03. 
*Mount Vernon Daily Argus ....... (E) 7,362 .04 04 
“Newburgh Daily News ..........-. (E) 10,460 .05 .05 


New York American ...........-+ (M) 333,869 .60 .60 





> >E>aE»E»>~mEEEE——————————————— 


It would be hard to imagine more ideal market 
conditions for food products of all kinds. 

The market is there. The demand is there. 
Dealers are there. Jobbers are there. Trans- 
portation is there. Money is there. 

All kinds of people are included—those who 
buy because of price as well as those who buy 
in spite of price. 

New York daily newspapers, as listed here, 
cover the state in a splendid manner. 

Link your product up with the local dealer in 
the city in which it is sold and get and give the 


co-operation that results in sales. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines 


New York Americah ............. (S) 1,087,495 1.25 1.25 
CRP Wee so a cuss ccaceccsecs (E) 177,066 40 38 
*New York Evening Mail .......... (E) 168,013 Al 40 

**New York Evening Post .......... (E) 38,596 32 -25 
**The New York Herald ............ (M) 198,527 50 45 
**The New York Herald ............ (S) 218,642 .50 45 
COT PO UE co ccccasnceces (E) 189,384 .50 45 

Se GU caccoccccceouce< (M) 330,000 -65 .6305 

Se WEEE vcd ou ccscaeeeaces (S) 500,000 75 .7275 
VER a..«cvekchaestaas (M) 142,195 .40 36 
Mow Wools Tefume ...cccccccsccce (S) 141,301 40 36 
SE Wn Ec ccteccddvaddes (M) 360,080 .60 58 
CRS Wee WOM on ces ccc ct ccntes (S) 597,240 .60 58 
CER We WOE oc cd cv ccadedsecune (E) 288,835 .60 58 

Niagara Falls Gazette ............ (E) 13,501 .05 .05. 
CE SE Sc ccue dhudeceaeesses (E) 5,306 .025 .025 

Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise. . (E) 11,086 .05 .05 

Rochester Herald ................ (M) 27,892 .08 .08 

Rochester Times-Union ...........(E) 63,106 .20 18 

Schenectady Union Star .......... (E) 13,677 .06 05 
*Staten Island Daily Advance..... oy 7,812 .05 .04 

Seman SO 6 a ko bcc veces co's (E) 45,014 10 10 
Tiber TR sn kai edad caccawes (M&E) 21,853 .05 .05 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 

*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
+Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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LET THE LIGHT SHINE IN 


E HAVE had secret conferences world with- 
Win: end, and wars and armament competi- 

tion and preparation for war. The time has 
come to try publicity, bringing these troubles of the 
world out into daylight. 

The ‘only argument I have seen for secrecy is 
that meeting in secret the diplomatists can speak 
more frankly than in the open. But the diplomatists 
are not the only persons vitally interested. If there 
are delicate problems, world problems, they will re- 
main delicate problems as long as they are treated 
with secrecy. Why should it be safe for the nations 
interested to have these questions frankly discussed 
by diplomats of the several nations among them- 
selves, but unsafe to have the nations know what 
the delicate matters are? Safety is to be found on 
the contrary, in the fullest publicity and knowledge 

What the argument for secrecy comes down to is 
that the nations can trust the diplomats but the 
liplomats cannot trust the nations concerned. I 
believe this is an absurdity. 

The public should demand to be let into the prob- 
lems of the conference, to have daylight let in. 
Secrecy permits any sort of disagreement to come 
out, with no knowledge by the peoples concerned as 
to the reasons for disagreement. 

In one word, the diplomatic agents of the countries 
interested, the Foreign Offices, assume entirely too 
much when they assume to keep wholly to them- 
selves the vital problems and issues and policies with 
which the people elect them to deal. This has been 
the deep-seated evil known as secret diplomacy, by 
everybody recognized as a promoter of war. Hasn't 
the world had enough of it? 

H. T. CHase. 

(Kan.) Capital. 


Fditor, Topeka 


HE New York Times devoted a page of its Sun- 

day, October 23, issue to an effective, well-dis- 
played advertisement announcing that it had secured 
the newspaper rights for the Middle Aatlantic States 
of Joseph P. Tumulty’s new book, “Woodrow Wilson 
as I Know Him.” What riveted attention was this 
sentence, printed in twenty-four point italics: “It is 
no compliment to have said of me that I am only a 
highly developed intellectual machine. Good God, 
there is more to me than that!”—Woodrow Wilson. 
As secretary to President Wilson, of all those who 
came in close contact with him, Tumulty probably 
possesses the most intimate knowledge of his life 
and thought at the time when the eyes of the whole 
world were focused upon him. If he tells only a few 
of the inner secrets of the White House during the 
war period his book will be eagerly read. 


NLIGHTENING publicity has at last been given 

a place in the hearings before the War Labor 
Board, and the public, which is most concerned in 
the threatened railroad strike, is getting a few facts 
on which to base its opinion on the controversy 
—instead of depending upon the propagandists. We 
will now learn the weaknesses of both sides in an 
argument that threatens to end in a national disaster 
and at the same time the selfishness and viciousness 
that has been protected by closed doors will be 
stripped naked. There may be a strike but we will 
now know what it is about. The same principle 
applies to the next war—and the American people 
will not be satisfied with anything else. 


eopAT™ MASTERSON died, as he had wished, 
with his boots on—not in a fight with outlaws 
or cattle rustlers, but sitting at his desk in the office 
of the New York Morning Telegraph, of which he 
was sporting editor. With twenty-eight notches on 
the handle of his gun, Masterson left the exciting 
life of the frontier for the less picturesque, although 
at times strenuous career of a reporter. He wrote in 
much the same way as he talked—direct and to the 
point. There was a certain virility and punch to his 
copy that the sporting world liked. He was a good 
friend but a bitter enemy. There are few men of 
the “Bat” Masterson type left in newspaper ranks. 








AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by Cmartes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


ERILY, verily, I say unto you: He that 

entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, 
but climbeth up some other way, the same is 
a thief and a robber. But he that entereth in 
by the door is the shepherd of the sheep (St. 
John x: 1, 2). Now faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen. For by it the elders obtained a good 
report. Through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, so 
that things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear (Heb. xi: 1-3). Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into temptation: 
the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh ts weak 
(Mat, xxvi: 41). Thus saith the Lord: Learn 
not the way of the heathen, and be not dis- 
mayed at the signs of heaven: for the heathen 
are dismayed at them (Jer. x: 2). Finally, my 
brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of His might. Put on the whole armour 
of God, that ye may be able ot stand against 
the wiles of the devil (Eph. vi: 10, 11). 











EIGHTY YEARS YOUNG 


HE BROOKLYN EAGLE this week attained 

the ripe age of eighty years. Like a celebrated 

Scotch product it is “still going strong” in 
spite of its years. In fact, at no time in its career 
has it been more robust in health or rendered its 
readers better service. The Eagle is young when 
compared with old stagers like the Hartford 
Courant and the New York Globe. Few newspapers 
in the United States cover their home territory so 
thoroughly and so satisfactorily or are held in such 
high esteem by their readers. Its editorial page is 
carefully perused and admired by editors of daily 
newspapers in many cities. Its conservation is tem- 
pered by common sense and a desire to be fair in 
its treatment of social, political, religious and other 
subjects. The Eprror & PusLisHer extends to the 
Eagle its heartiest congratulations upon the record 
it has made in the field of journalism and predicts 
for it still greater success in the years to come. 
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AGENCIES ON A SOUND BASIS 


HERE is no denying the fact that the past year 

has been a trying one for the advertising agencies, 

The great shrinkage in the volume of national 
advertising has cut down their incomes to a much 
lower point than some of them would be willing 
to admit. And yet in spite of cancelled contracts, 
of reduced appropriations, and the general tightening 
up of credits, the agencies have come through with 
so few failures that they are hardly worth consider- 
ing. In this respect the business is running true to 
form. 

During 1907 and again during 1918, both trying 
years in advertising history, apprehension was felt 
for many of the agencies because of poor business. 
The American Newspapers Publishers’ Association, 
in bulletins issued at those times, directed the atten- 
tion of its members to agency credits. The sudden 
decrease in the volume of advertising indicated dis- 
aster for agencies that did not have a large surplus 
unless they cut down overhead expenses to meet 
new conditions. Fortunately, few failures followed, 
a surprising fact in view of the widespread charac- 
ter of the business depression. 

General conditions in 1921 are not quite as bad as 
they were in 1907 and 1918 but they are still serious 
enough to deserve careful attention. The shrinkage 
in the volume of advertising as recorded for the 
magazines in Printer’s Ink, and for the newspapers, 
in Eprror & PusiisHer, has been sufficiently large to 
reduce agency incomes, in some instances one-half, 
and in a few cases more than that. 

In such times of stress the agencies—unless they 
have a substantial reserve to draw upon—have re- 
duced overhead to a safe point. Cutting down a 
staff which has been a pride in developing and 
which is capable of doing the work as it should be 
done, is a heart-breaking task, but there is no escape 
if bankruptcy is to be avoided. Several of the largest 
agencies recently have been obliged to follow this 
course. One of them was headed for the rocks 
when a warning came. By a drastic use of the 
pruning knife overhead expenses were reduced and 
its life was saved. 

Everybody hopes that the tide of business now 
has turned and that the day is not far off when 
the agencies that have had to trim sail will be able 
to employ their full crews and spread every inch of 
canvas to the favoring breezes. There are already 
indications of a revival of trade. Since July the 
New York Central has taken on 21,000 more men 
and the Pennsylvania 15,000. Factories that have 
been closed down or have been running on part time 
are resuming full or nearly full volume production. 
There are fewer idle ships in New York harbor than 
there have been for months. The movement of 
crops is pulling back into use thousands of idle cars 
on the railroads. 

The prices of many commodities are not yet 
stabilized but the whole world must be fed, clothed 
and housed, transportation systems must be operated 
and factories must continue to produce merchandise. 
The public, which has been wearing its old clothes, 
must buy new ones. The prices of building mate- 
rials have been reduced to the point where it is pos- 
sible to inaugurate a building construction move- 
ment that will provide a million homes for people 
who need them. 

National advertisers, as soon as they feel the pul! 
on the line, will not be slow in launching new adver- 
tising campaigns; merchants will go after business 
with greater determination, and the highways of 
commerce will show evidences of activity such as 
come with good times, 

It is during periods of commercial depression that 
weak and non-essential enterprises go to the wall 
The fact that advertising agencies have survived 
panics and every other kind of financial stress and 
are today on a sounder basis than they ever have 


been, is substantial proof of their real worth to 
modern business, 





ROPAGANDA, that gentle little hunger-pup of 


international relations, is again chasing its tale 
around the world. 
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PERSONAL 





L' ‘RD BURNHA\M, proprietor of the 


London Daily Telegraph, is the 
president of the Third International 
Labor Conference which convened in 
Geneva, Switzerland, October 25. 


Thomas B. Chrystal, a member of the 
New York World’s Tall Tower staff of 
editors, puts in some of his spare time 
getting out the Club Chronicle, pub- 
lished once a month by the West Side 
Club, of which he is a member. 

Walter C. Johnson, general manager 
of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News an 
secretary of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, and Arthur G. 
Newmyer, associate publisher of the 
New Orleans Item, were last week 
elected to the thirty-third degree, Scot- 
tish Rite Masonry. Mr. Newmyer was 
unable to attend the Washington meet- 
ing at which the degrees were conferred. 

George McManus, International Fea- 
ture Service cartoonist, is making a trip 
through the Middle West as the guest 
of several newspaper publishers. He 
recently stopped at Chicago and Des 
Moines. 

Col. Clarence E. Woods has been 
spending the past few days in Tampa 
on business. Col. Woods was for years 
editor of the Eustis Lake (Fla.) Re- 
gion, but has disposed of his interest in 
that publication. 

J. E. McKirdy, president of the 
Pittsburgh Press Club, was one of the 
speakers at the Industrial Conference 
held at Harrisburg, Pa., October 24-28 
under the direction of the Department 
of Labor and Industry. 

Jay N. Darling, “Ding,” cartoonist for 
the Des Moines Register and New York 
Tribune syndicate, is recovering from a 
nervous affliction of his drawing ar: 

Albert D. Brandon, editor and pub- 
lisher of the East Liberty (Pa.) Tribune 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
a police magistrate by Mayor E. V 
Babcock. 

Ralph H. Booth, president of the 
Booth Publishing Company, Detroit, 
arrived in New York last week after a 
trip through Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany and Austria. He found 
Berlin and Vienna crowded and every- 
body busy except for an _ occasional 
short strike caused by the falling cur- 
rency. His chief quest was works of 


art for the contemplated Detroit mu- 
seum. 


C. F. Crandall, who recently resigned 
the managing editorship of Montreal 
Star to become managing director of 
Vancouver World, addressed the Pub- 
licity Committee of the Board of Trade 
at their luncheon last week on newspa- 
per advertising. 

Mrs. William Allen White, wife of the 
editor of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, is 
ill at her home in Emporia. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
[OREN D. ANGEVINE, city editor 
~ of the Seattle Star, has purchased 
the Stanwood (Wash.) News from 
Fred Ornes, and this week began his 
new work as publisher. George Chan- 
ning, assistant city editor, succeeds Mr. 
Angevine on the Star. 

Albert E. Perks of the Montreal 
Star staff has been awarded a special 
Prize by the managing editor for work 
im connection with a _ recent political 
meeting. Mr. Perks took verbatim notes 
on addresses delivered in French for 
three hours without a rest and turned 
in an exact translation for the Star for 
the next day’s first edition. 


Editor & Publisher 


Rene Bauset, Montreal city clerk, and 
formerly on the local staff of the Star, 
has been appointed secretary of the 
executive committee which will rule 
Montreal when the existing administra- 
tive commission gives way to the old 
system of a mayor and alderman. 


Mrs. Nita R. Campbell, formerly on 
the staff of the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review, has joined the staff of the 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

Kenneth Gilbert, night editor of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, has written 
“The Great Feud of Talking River,” 
an animal story, which appears in the 
current number of the American Maga- 
zine. 


C. William Duncan, for three years 
city editor of the Gettysburg ( Pa.) 
Times, has resigned and will be suc- 
ceeded by C. Richard Wolff, advertis- 
ing manager. Ralph H. Robert will be 
the new advertising manager. 

Miss Mary Ethel McAuley and AI- 
fred Howard Carroll, both connected 
with the Pittsburgh Dispatch have an- 
nounced their engagement. Miss Mc 
Auley is “The Wanderer” of the Dis- 
patch. Mr. Carroll is news editor of 
the Dispatch. He is a nephew of Col. 
Charles A. Rook, president and editor 
of the Dispatch. The wedding will take 
place in November. 

Phillip Kinsley, who traveled with 
General Leonard Wood to the Philip- 
pines for the Chicago Tribune, has re- 
turned to Chicago. 

Edgar Allen, who has been with the 
Chicago Tribune Syndicate since 1917, 
leaves November 1 to join the Radio- 
phone Company. 

Miss May Brown, secretary to Dr. 
Evans, the Chicago Tribune’s medical 
editor, is leaving the Tribune after 10 
years’ service to join the information 
department of the American Social Hy- 
gienic Association. 

Charles A. Lovett, for some years 
New York correspondent of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, has been appoint- 
ed Eastern news manager of the Chi 
cago Tribune Syndicate, with offices in 
the Daily News building, New York. 

R. A. Reeder of the Miami (Fla.) 
Metropolis is in New York, a guest at 
the Hotel McAlpin. 

“Gus” B. Wollan, formerly of the St. 
Paul Daily News and Duluth News- 
Tribune and for some time past secre- 
tary of the ways and means committee 
of the St. Paul Association of Public 
and Business Affairs, has resigned to 
enter the insurance business. 


H. B. Crozier, political writer for the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, cov- 


ered the recall election campaign in 
North Dakota. 


Leon Rowland, for more than a year 
city editor of the Great Falls ( Mont.) 
Tribune, has resigned and is now on 
the copy desk of the St. Paul Daily 
News. He was succeeded on the Tri- 
buge by L. S. Thurston, for several 
years a member of the staff. 

Charles M. Flandrau, the author, has 
become dramatic and music critic of the 
St. Paul Daily News. He will also de- 
scribe his recent travels in France and 
Belgium in a series of articles in the 
Sunday edition. 

James A. Bales, until recently city 
editor of the Helena (Mont.) Record 
Herald, has been transferred to the 
statehouse run, and Ernest Immel, for 
merly statehouse man, has taken the 
city desk. 


Jesse E. Searles, for many years con- 


nected with the Anaconda (Mont.) 
Standard in an editorial capacity, is 
now on the staff of the Salt Lake 


(Utah) Tribune. 
John B. Sheridan, formerly with the 


for 
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| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


E T. HALL, newly-elected president 
* of the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis, is well known in the advertising 





profession, being 
recognized as an 
authority on color 
in advertising. 
He is a native of 
Massachusetts. 
He has been con- 
nected with the 
Ralston Purina 
Company for the 
last eleven years, 
both as advertis- 
ing director, and 
as an official of 
the company, 
holding the title 
of secretary. He became connected with 
the Curtis Publishing Company after 
graduating from Amherst College. Mr. 
Hall has been actively identified with the 
affairs of his profession, both with the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis and the 
Associated Clubs, and has been a direc- 
tor of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers. 





Schweig Photo 
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St. Louis Republic and later the Globe- 
Democrat, has been appointed manager 
of the Missouri Committee on Public 
Utility Information. The function of 
the committee is to compile and distrib- 
ute information on the operation of 
electric light, gas, water, transportation 
and telephone utilities. 

\mbrose Lambert is to be the Chicago 
Tribune’s correspondent in Moscow, 
the capital of the Soviet government. 
He has been working in London with 
John Steele, London correspondent, who 
has appointed Otis Peabody Swift, re- 
cently with the Tribune’s Paris edition, 
as his assistant. 

Rev. Gardner McWhirter, religious 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, laid 
down the blue pencil of his avocation to 
perform vocational duties recently when 
two of his co-workers, Charles Richard 
Megaryx, night man in the Tribune 
morgue, and Hazel Richards, were mar- 
ried, 

Clarencee K. Streit, correspondent in 
Rome for the Philadelphia Public Ledg- 
er, and Mlle. Jeanne Defrance, were 
married at the Church of St. Nicholas du 
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Chardonnet, in Paris, September 26. Mr. 
Streit served in the A. E. F. with the 
18th Engineers and the Corps of In 
telligence Police. After his return from 
service he won a Rhodes scholarship at 
Oxford, and later joined the Ledger’s 
European staff. 


Ed Boyden, general assignment man 
on the San Francisco Chronicle staff, 
spent a vacation of two weeks in Se- 


attle recently. 
Robert Bastien Burman, formerly on 
the staff of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
has joined the Seattle Star as assistant 
city editor. 

Ralph D. Casey, formerly on the staff 
of the New York Herald, is rewrite 
man for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

George Maxey, who covered the court 
house run for the Seattle Times as a 
Federal vocational student in journal- 
ism, has been ordered to report to the 
army hospital in Boise, Idaho. 
served overseas and 


Maxey 
was gassed. 
Halsey R. Watson, former editor of 
the junior section of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, has become the editor of 
the Junior Citizen, a section of the Se- 
attle Times devoted to the interests of 


children. The Post-Intelligencer re 
cently discontinued its ‘junior section. 
Sam Laird is acting for William 
Braucher as sporting editor of the 
Springfield (Ill) State Register until 
Mr. Braucher recovers from a severe 
attack of rheumatism. 


Robert L. Stubbs, city editor of the 
Springfield (Ill.) State Register, has 
been spending a vacation in Chicago. 

Thomas Dorer, sporting writer and 
cartoonist, who has served on the Wash- 
ington Times, the Boston Traveler and 
the Philadelphia Times and who latterly 
has been on the Lancaster (Pa.) Times, 
has joined the sporting staff of the Bal- 
timore Evening Sun. He will both draw 
and write on sporting topics. 

Frank Emery, a New York and Bos- 
ton newspaper man, has joined the copy 
desk of the Baltimore Evening Sun. 

Frank McKinley Huckins, police re- 
porter of the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican, and Miss Ethel Irene Paul, 
formerly night supervisor of the Spring- 
field hospital, were married October 19. 
John E. Martin, city editor of the Re- 
publican, was best man. Henry George 
Logan, acting managing editor of the 
Republican, was one of the ushers 
Mr. and Mrs. Huckins were presented 
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with $20 in gold by friends on the 
Republican. 

Everett C. Swanson, formerly sport- 
ing editor and latterly state house repre- 
sentative of the Lansing (Mich.) Capi- 
tal News, has returned to the Grand 
Rapids Herald as assistant sporting 
editor. 

Burton D. Allison, formerly of New 
York, but who during the past summer 
has been in Florida with the St. Peters- 
burg Times and Tampa Morning Tri- 
bune, left some days ago for New York. 
Mr. Allison was formerly connected 
with the New York Call. 

Harry S. Slichter, who spent last 
spring in Tampa doing general work 
and features on the Morning Tribune, 
has returned to Tampa as state news 
editor of the Times. 

“Heinie” C. Plass, who recently re- 
signed as city editor of the Tampa 
Times is restifg on his farm and grove 
property near the city in an effort to 
improve his health, which has been im- 
paired by overwork. W. H. Fisher, for- 
merly news editor of the Times, is now 
managing editor and is covering the city 
desk. 

Frank G. Heaton, formerly with the 
Fort Myers (Fla.) Press, has become 
city editor of the Tampa Morning Tri- 
bune. Mr. Heaton was formerly con- 
nected with the Washington Star. Ar- 
thur G. Ivey, with the Tribune’s city 
staff for the past three years, has been 
named assistant city editor. 

E. W. Blossom, formerly on police 
and criminal news for the Tampa Tri- 
bune, is now chief of detectives in 
Tampa. Mr. Blossom was for seven 
years connected with the Massachusetts 
Reformatory Prison. His added ac- 
quaintance with Tampa gained on the 
Tribune, led Chief F. M. Williams to 
name him head of the detective bureau. 
Chief Williams has appointed several 
newspaper men to his force. 

Lloyd C. Stratton, formerly of the 
Oklahoma City office of the Associated 
Press, is now correspondent and state 
mail editor at Lincoln, Neb. 

William G. Schroeder is now night 
editor of the Associated Press Okla- 
homa City office. T. O. Thackery, for- 
merly night editor, is now Oklahoma 
mail editor. 

Myles W. Illingworth, formerly on 
the staff of the Worcester (Mass.) Tel- 


egram, has become secretary of the 
Southbridge Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


George Evans Minot of the Boston 
Herald staff and Miss Ruth E. Wood- 
end of Arlington Heights, Mass., were 
married recently in Arlington, They 
will live in Watertown. 


Miss Katherine K. Crosby, woman’s 
editor of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram, has made arrangements for an 
extensive lecture tour in the territory 
of that newspaper explaining the prep- 
aration of the Nancy Burncoat feature 
which appears in the Sunday Telegram 
and newspaper work in general. 


Sidney P. Hollingsworth, manager of 
the Pittsburgh bureau of the United 
Press, was married recently at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Mrs. Thelma A. Denney. 

V. E. Bundy, Topeka newspaper man, 
while enroute to the church where he 
was to marry Miss Mildred Reed, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Clydé Reed, of the 
Parsons (Kan.) Sun, saw an automobile 
accident. He stopped to get the story, 
forgetting his wedding. While writing 
the story he remembered his previous 
assignment and managed to get to the 
church in time for the ceremony. 


Earle C. Donegan, former editor of 


the Bridgeport (Conn.) Sunday Post, 
now with the Dry Goods Economist, 
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is happy with Mrs. Donegan over the 
arrival October 15 of ason. The daugh- 
ter came first, a year ago. 

Carson Lyman, who finished the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin journalism course 
last June, has resigned from the Mil- 
waukee Journal copy desk to become 
editor of the Lake Geneva (Wis.) News. 

A. C. Regli has transferred from the 
Buffalo Courier to the Buffalo News 
staff. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin journalism course 
last June. 

Miss Eugenia Plumb, who has been 
society editor of the Detroit News since 
graduating from the University of Wis- 
consin journalism course in June, has 
taken a similar position on the Madison 
Wisconsin State Journal. She succeeds 
Miss Frieda Rummell, a classmate, now 
doing general assignments on the State 
Journal. 

John G. Baker, who has been with 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican all 
summer, has returned to the University 
of Wisconsin as an assistant in jour- 
nalism, 





THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
EORGE A. MELLEN, business 
manager of the Lawrence ( Mass.) 

Journal and Tribune, has returned home 
after a business trip to New York. 

Arthur Myhrum of the New York 
Daily News has returned to the ad- 
vertising staff of the Chicago Tribune 
and has moved back to Chicago. Fred 
Van Giesen is moving to the Eastern 
office of the Tribune. 


Mat Thompson of the advertising de- 
partment of the St. Paul Daily News 
gave a duck and jacksnipe luncheon 
to fourteen members of the advertis- 
ing force and executives of other de- 
partments of the paper. Mat said he 
shot the ducks himself. 


Otto J. Hamilton, recently with the 
advertising department of the Ameri- 
can Fruit Grower, has taken an interest 
in and will manage the advertising of 
the Fruit Belt, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


E. T. Schueler, advertising manager 
of the Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle and 
Tribune, spent the week in New York 
on business. 

George W. Cherry, who for five 
years has been connected with the cir- 
culation and advertising departments of 
the St. Paul Daily News, has gone with 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 





WITH THE AD FOLKS 


RANK B. WHITE, owner of the 

Agricultural Advertiser Service, 
Chicago, has been appointed director of 
the course in advertising at the Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. of that city. Mr. 
White’s long experience in the advertis- 
ing field especially fit him for the work 
he has undertaken. 

F. R. Davis, who has been for some 
time connected with the advertising de- 
partment of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, has become instruc- 
tor in the advertising course established 
by the Y. M. C. A. of that city. 

Phil. A. Bridgman, formerly with the 
Manning Advertising Company, Inc., 
Troy, N. Y., has aecepted the position 
as head of the advertising and publicity 
department of the American Optical 
Company, at its plant in Southbridge, 
Mass. 


Bert Barnes, publisher of the Blue 
Pencil, has established an office at 187 
Montague street, Brooklyn. 


. the group 


BALTIMORE PRINTERS 
TRY NEW PLAN 


Typothetae, Saying That Strike Which 
Began May 1 Ended Long Ago, 
Seek Lasting Peace—Union 
Claims Gains 


Batimore, Oct. 24.—While the strike 
of printers and unions of allied trades 
for the 44-hour week which began here 
on May 1 last drags on with no settle- 
ment, the employing printers are plan- 
ning to put into effect what is known as 
the “Baltimore Plan” to fix relations be- 
tween employers and employes on a per- 
manent basis of good will. ~ 

To one not familiar with conditions 
in Baltimore this plan might have the 
appearance of being merely a substitute 
for the old agreements between the em- 
ployers and the unions. But it is known 
that Edward Pessano, the president of 
the Williams-Wilkins Company, took 
steps to put the plan into effect before 
the strike began and that R. S. Gill, who 
organized a plan bearing some resem- 
blance to this in the Loyal Legion of 
Loggermen and Lumbermen in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, was engaged to work 
out the Baltimore scheme earlier than 
May. 

This plan provides for a conference 
committee in each shop elected by the 
employes of the shop whose business it 
will be to hear all grievances of em- 
ployes of all kinds and to either settle 
such grievances themselves or confer 
with the management of the particular 
printing house for such settlement. 

To deal with questions which cannot 
be settled in this manner, but must be 
arbitrated by men outside the shop, pro- 
vision has been made for a conference 
committee for the whole city with an 
equal number of representatives of 
workers and employers, each elected by 
it represents, Differences 
within shops which cannot be settled 
there will be referred to this general 
conference committee for the commu- 
nity. 

In addition to these provisions for the 
settlement of labor disputes, plans are 
being made to put in a system of insur- 
ance for the employes against sickness, 
unemployment, old age disability and 
such factors. The workers will contri- 
bute half the costs of such insurance 
from their 'weekly wage and the em- 
ployers will pay half. 

The full program, according to Mr. 
Gill, who has been in Baltimore working 
on it for several weeks, will probably 
be announced in about 30 days, when 
an organization will be formed, officers 
elected and the machinery of the ex- 
periment set up. It is said that it will 
be called “The American Guild of Prin- 
ters.” 

Mr. Gill was executive secretary of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lum- 
bermen, which is said to be an effective, 
efficient body in the states of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, its members 
being practical lumbermen. 

The members of the new body will be 
chiefly the members of the Typothetae 
of Baltimore, which consists of about 
100 of the largest houses in the city 
engaged in the printing trade and in 
trades closely allied. The two bodies 
will not be absolutely identical, how- 
ever, according to Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Pessano, the originator of the 
plan, has been one of the most consist- 
ent advocates of “no settlement” with 
the printers since the strike began and 
has repeatedly said since the beginning 
of the strike that it had changed Balti- 
more from one of the strongest closed- 
shop cities in the country to one of the 
strongest open-shop cities. 

Members of the Typographical Union, 


and Arthur L. Jackson, its president, 
have had much fun over the idea of one 
who organized the lumbermen being 
brought to Baltimore to organize the 
printers. 

The members of the bookbinders’ 
union and of the pressmen’s union gave 
up the fight for the 44-hour week 
months ago and drifted back to work, 
but Mr. Jackson maintains that only six 
of the 400 typographical union men who 
went out on strike have fallen away 
from the union. He says that 29 Balti- 
more shops are working on the 44-hour 
week basis, but refuses to give their 
names because he says the members of 
the Typothetae would bring pressure to 
bear on them to make them break with 
the union. He says that of the 400 who 
went out about 360 are still unemployed 
and are answering roll-call and receiy- 
ing strike benefits. 

Representatives of the Typothetae say 
that they have forgotten there ever was 
a strike, that they are getting all the 
printers they can use on the 48-hour 
week basis and are taking care of all 
the business they can get without dif- 
ficulty. They say the printing business 
is sharing the dull times with other 
lines. The Manufacturers Record, which 
was printed in Richmond during the 
first part of the strike, is now being 
printed in Baltimore. 





PRINTING CRAFTSMEN ORGANIZE 





Editors and Reporters also Eligible to 
New Ohio Club 


SPRINGFIELD, Ohio, Oct. 25—Organi- 
zation of the Printing House Crafts- 
men Club of Dayton and vicinity, was 
effected Monday night at a meeting 
held at Hotel Gibbons, Dayton. About 
67 persons attended the organization 
meeting. G. John Morean, of the 
Crowell Publishing Company, this city, 
was elected vice-president of the club. 
Other officers elected are: 

President, J. E. Hydeman, superin- 
tendent National Cash Register Com- 
pany plant, Dayton; secretary, O. G. 
Fricke, superintendent United Brethren 
Publishing Company, Dayton; treasurer, 
William Langfield, Langfield Press, 
Dayton. 

The next meeting of the organization 
will be held the first week in November. 
It is probable that the meeting will be 
held in Springfield as the members in- 
tend to rotate meetings between Spring- 
field and Dayton. Membership in the 
club is open to all persons in the print- 
ing fraternity, embracing superintend- 
ents, editors, reporters, and others living 
in Dayton and vicinity. 





HEARST STIRS UP DETROIT 


News Starts Early Edition—Mulcahy 
Times’ Managing Editor 

First indications that the entry of 
William Randolph Hearst into this city 
would mean a hotter newspaper fight 
here came with the announcement by 
the News that its first edition will be 
on the streets at 7 a. m., instead of 10 
as heretofore. Neither the Journal nor 
the Times, afternoon papers, followed 
the News’ lead. The Free Press in 2 
first page announcement, called atten- 
tion of its readers to the fact that the 
Free Press has sole right to use the As- 
sociated Press report in papers sold be- 
tween 9 p. m. and 9 a; m: 

Joseph Mulcahy, formerly of the New 
York American, is the new managing 
editor of the Detroit Times. Bert 
Walker, former managing editor, has 
gone back to his regular post of sports 
editor, and Allen Raymond, news editor, 
and Marshall B. Walker, city editor, re- 
main. 
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JOHN H. HOLLIDAY DEAD 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


He Founded the News in 1869 and 
Cenducted It for 23 Years—Started 
and Edited the Press for Time 
in 1899 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 22—John Hamp- 
den Holliday, founder of the Indian- 
apolis News, died at his country home 
near Indianapolis yesterday, aged 75 
years. Death was due to paralysis. 

Born in the early days of Indianapolis 
and educated in local schools and col- 
leges, Mr. Holliday for+several decades 
had taken an active part in its develop- 
ment, and during the last thirty years 
of his life was chiefly concerned 
in philanthropic work and_ banking. 
Graduating from Hanover College in 
1864, when 18 years old, he enlisted in 
an Indiana regiment and fought for 
four months in the Tennessee campaign, 
re-enlisted, but was rejected by the sur- 
geons and then turned his attention to 
the law. A short time as a student of 
Blackstone convinced him that he was 
not a lawyer and he joined the Indian- 
apolis Gazette as a reporter in 1866. 
Afterward he was city editor of the 
Sentinel as well as correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Gazette, New York Herald 
and Chicago Journal and Republican. 

He was only 23 when he started the 
News, which was the first paper west 
of Pittsburgh to adopt the low price of 
2 cents, and during the 23 years of his 
control, 16 other Indianapolis evening 
newspapers started and died. The 
Journal during that time had six differ- 
ent managements and the _ Sentinel 
seven or eight. When the News was 
not yet five years old, Mr. Holliday, its 
editor, though under thirty, was the 
oldest English-speaking journalist in 
point of continuous service in the city. 
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He retired from the News in 1892 
because of threatened illness and the 
following year organized the Union 
Trust Company, of which he became 
president. He re-entered newspaper 
work in 1899 as editor of the Indian- 
apolis Press, a competitor of the News, 
which bought it a year and a half later. 


“BAT” MASTERSON DEAD 
Old Frontiersman Dropped At His Desk 
in N. Y. Morning Telegraph Office 


William Barclay (“Bat”) Masterson 
died at his desk in the editorial rooms 
of the New York Morning Telegraph 
October 25 from heart disease. He 
was writing a sporting article for the 
Telegraph at the time. 

President Roosevelt appointed Mr. 
Masterson a deputy United States mar- 
shal in New York in 1905. About fifteen 
years ago he became a sporting writer 
for the Morning Telegraph and later 
became sporting editor. 

He was born at Fairfield, Ill., in 1854, 
and when fifteen years old left his home 
in Wichita, Kan., to become a buffalo 
hunter at Dodge City. 

When he was twenty years old he 
rode into Adobe Walls, a little desert 
town, with two companions and after 
supper took a hand in a poker game. 
One of the players complained of Mas- 
terson’s luck and drew his revolver 
threateningly. The “lucky” player shot 
before the disgruntled man could take 
aim and young Masterson’s quickness 
saved his life. This was the first time 
his gun caused death—it was notched 
28 times before his frontier days came 
to a close. 

That same night 300 Indians descend- 
ed on the town. The red men were re- 
pulsed day after day, until on the four- 
teenth day of the siege Masterson had 





9, 


1921 


a hand-to-hand encounter with the 
leader whom he killed. 

That Indian fight made Masterson 
famous. General Nelson A. Miles made 
him second in command of a body of 


scouts. 


MRS. W. R. NELSON LEFT $750,000 


Provides for Building to House Gifts 
of Her Husband to Kansas City 


The will of the late Mrs. William R. 
Nelson, widow of the founder of the 
Kansas City Star, leaves practically her 
entire estate, $750,000, to a trust fund to 
be created for the erection of a build- 
ing to house the art objects given to 
Kansas City by the will of her husband. 
Among personal bequests is one of $5,000 
to David Stout, 13-year-old son of R. E. 
Stout, managing editor of the Star. 





William E. McClelland Dead 


William E, McClelland, advertising 
director of the Denver Times and the 
Rocky Mountain News died at his home 
in Denver, October 9th, after a brief 
illness of pneumonia. He had been ad- 
vertising director of the Times and 
News for the last seven years. 





Harvey Cassidy Dead 
Harvey U. Cassidy, until recently pub- 
lisher of the Catholic Sun, died sud- 
denly October 19 in Syracuse of heart 
disease. He was 60 years of age. 


Obituary 


ArtHuR W. Wison, aged 40, for the 
past nine years financial editor of the 
Pittsburgh Press, died last week after 
a five day illness of pneumonia. Prior 
to his connection with the Press he was 
affiliated with newspapers in Indiana, 
Pa., and Johnstown, Pa. 
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E. J. Brack, 


(Mo.) News, 


editor of the Thayer 
died suddenly from a 
paralytic stroke. He leaves besides his 
and partner, Clarence W. Black, 
another son, Edward. 

Mrs. B. F. Hempuitt, wife of B. F 
Hemphill, a Clay Center (Kan.) news 
man, died following a paralytic 


son 


paper 
stroke. 

Jupce Jonn B. Murray, aged 69, 
identified with Missouri newspapers for 
nearly 50 years, and for the past 25 
years connected with the Liberty ( Mo.) 
Advance, died last week. 

Mrs. Martua C. GEARHART, 

George H. Scuten, editor 
Sedalia (Mo.) Democrat, died 
home in Danville, Pa., recently 
a paralytic stroke. 

Danie. G. WeymMoutH, advertising 
manager of the Aberdeen (S. D.) Jour- 
nal and for many years in the Chicago 
Tribune’s employ, died suddenly in 
Aberdeen. 


mother 
of the 
at her 

from 


of 


STEPHEN YEAMAN, aged 39, one of 
the publishers of the Idaho Falls (Ida.) 


Times-Register, took his own life in 
the office of the paper. 
Harotp WHITEHEAD, owner and 


editor of the Phillipsburg (Kan.) Post, 
died on a train en route to Topeka for 
an operation. 

Joun M. W. Jordan, superintendent 
in charge of the stereotyping machinery 
department of R. Hoe & Co., and in 
that company’s employ for nearly 40 
years, died last week after an operation. 
He was 60 years old. 





Fire at Coffeen, Ill 


The plant of the Coffeen (Ill.) Rec- 
ord-Herald was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. Part of the loss sustained by R. 
P. Taylor, publisher, was covered by in- 
surance. 
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OPEN UNDERSTANDING 
WORLD NEEDED 


No Other Way to Final Lasting Peace 
Even If It Should Cause Nerves 
of Our Shaken Generation 
to Jump 


By P. M. Maracripa 


EpitortaL Note—Mr. Malacrida is a 
well known Italian journalist who has 
written on international questions for the 
Northcliffe press. He is the author of 
books dealing with the problems of Ger- 
many, Poland, Russia, Asia Minor and 
Ireland. He was a captain in the Italian 
aviation corps during the war. He will 
write about the coming Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments for the Interna- 
tional News Service. 


HE very word—publicity—sounds an- 

athema to the diplomats of the old 
school who still believe that the wisdom 
and right of de- 
ciding the fate 
of millions of 
people has been 
poured exclu- 
sively in the 
heads of the 








chosen ones by 
special divine 
grace. 


The reason for 
this passionate 








love of locked 

P. M. MaAraripa doors is tradi- 
tion, plus the 

wearing a political label of a much 


brighter hue than the wearer himself, 
plus, and this oftener than one thinks, 
a natural shyness of showing one’s ig- 
norance and incompetence to the wide, 
wide world, 

There are very few cooks who wel- 
come a visit to the kitchen while a pie 
is being manipulated, and this is all very 
well as long as the pie, as a finished ar- 
ticle, is all that a good pie should be. 
The remarkable thing is that, after so 
many hopelessly unsuccessful diplomatic 
pies, the world should still entrust the 
making of a new one to the same old 
kitchen gang. 

But apparently there is a scarcity of 
diplomats as well as a scarcity of cooks, 
and the newcomers seem to have all the 
faults and none of the experience of 
the old ones. 

We all have heard on several occasions 
more or less important members of the 
diplomatic service repeat the venerable 
commonplace that “such delicate mat- 
ters cannot possibly be treated in pub- 
lic’; we have heard them remind us 
scornfully of the famous indiscretions 
committed by some journalists during 
the Paris conference, and magnify the 
danger of letting loose uncontrolled ru- 
mors.- The truth about it is that all 
statesmen, at least all European states- 
men, cannot even think of genuine pub- 
lic discussion; even if open sessions 
should be arranged, and this they con- 
sider as a concession to historical dem- 
ocracy and a sheer waste of time, they 
are determined that the actual decisions 
shoul be arrived at in secret discus- 
sions. A “publicity” of such kind would 
of course not be of the slightest use, 
and would only create more distrust and 
cynicism. 

The great faults of the present sys- 
tem lay in such cherished and crystal- 
lized expressions as “diplomatic secret,” 
“secret treaty,” “diplomatic move,” etc. 
Such expressions belong to the era in 
which the apathetic indifference of the 
people, the lack of comprehension of 
far-reaching problems, the dynastic 
rivalries, made an atmosphere of in- 
trigue a paying game. 
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OPEN CONFERENCE DEMAND GROWS 





(Continued from page 7) 








that secret diplomacy is the source of more 
unnecessary human misery, national jealousy 
and international tragedy than all other causes 
combined. 

“Every argument advanced in support of 
secrecy at the coming Washington conference 
was advanced to support similar secrecy at the 
shameless and tragic gatherings of diplomats 
in the past. One does not need to indict the 
motives of those who prefer secrecy; a cow 
can set fire to a city as well as an emperor. 
If the press is not admitted to the Washington 
conference then the public of all nations will 
be in grave danger.” 


2 = 


ENS K. GRONDAHL, editor Red Wing 
(Minn.) Daily Republican: 


“The wishes of the public for immediate 
news from the conference and the desire on 
the part of publishers to give the proceedings 
in record time should be secondary to the 
great issues and the most practical way to 
obtain the best results. The conference will 
be epoch-making in its importance to mankind. 
Many delicate questions will be discussed and 
representatives from many countries will not 
feel justified in departing from the usual 
customs of diplomacy and establishing prece- 
dents which might defeat the very purposes 
for which the conference is called. 

“America, with her broader viewpoint as to 

publicity, must recognize the conservatism and 
the state of mind a other nations represented 
and cannot jeopardize the great good to be 
accomplished by exploiting the gathering as a 
source of news. Yellow journalism, particu- 
larly, should not profit by the conference at 
the expense of the covenants to be arrived at. 
‘Pitiless publicity,’ another play on words, can 
gain nothing for a cause unless the public 
sentiment created thereby can be digested 
intelligently and be made to re-act favorably 
before important action is taken. The many 
viewpoints, the diversity of interests, and the 
magnitude of the problems to come before the 
armament conference could easily be misunder- 
stood by the public by the publication of small 
or sensational parts of discussions, giving no 
comprehensive and connected view of the sub- 
ect. 
, “The committee in charge of the publicity 
should, and no , doubt will, determine pre- 
cisely what shalt be published. The same con- 
fidence should be observed and ethics prevail 
as at the White House and the government 
departments when news is given out—perhaps 
a little stricter because of the foreign opinion 
to be respected. Any newspaper or news asso- 
ciation that disregards the proper time for 
publication or tries to make the conference a 
source for ‘scoops’ and ‘beats’ should be elimi- 
nated from further participation. 

“No great enterprise, not even newspaper 
publishers themselves, give out information 
until it is ripe. The United States Senate 
would find itself handicapped at times if it 
could not discuss delicate matters in executive 
session. Let the newspapers get all legitimate 
news hot off the wires from the armament 
conference but let not the desire for news be 
greater than the patriotic desire for lessening 
of human slaughter and the lightening of the 
burdens of taxation and the stabilizing of the 
world’s peace, which are the aims of the 
great meeting at Washington, and which should 
not be interfered with by over-zealous news 
gathering.” bee Sf 


GNSON GARDNER, Washington corres- 
pondent of the Scripps newspapers: 


“Of course the sessions of the disarmament 
conference should be open to the public. This 
is the public’s business. The public pays the 
bills. The same arguments which are used to 
justify secrecy were used in our early history 
to justify secrecy of Congressional sessions. 
Secret diplomacy has been the mother of wars. 
There is still world-wide debate as to who 
caused the late world war. This indicates how 
mysterious as well as dangerous, are the work- 
ings of secret diplomacy. 

“There is every reason already to look with 


The very subjects to be discussed in 
the coming conference, the fact that it 
takes place at Washington, the over- 
whelming interests of America, which 
originated the creed of “open covenants 
openly arrived at,” compared with those 
of other more conservative countries, 
the recent fiascos of secret diplomacy. 
make this the one occasion in which we 
may hope that a start in the right direc- 
tion be made. 

“Il n’y a que le premier pas qui coute,” 
say the French. 

Should the Washington conference be 
held in unsophisticated open sessions, 
it would be entitled to the world’s grat- 
itude for leading the way toward definite 
democratic understanding, even if the 
ambitious task of settling satisfactorily 
the armaments and Oriental question 
should prove too much for our war 


shaken generation. 


suspicion on this proposed so-called disarma- 
ment conference. The American representa- 
tives are conspicuously not in favor of disar- 
mament. They desire to do business behind 
closed doors. Their program—or agenda—as 
they prefer to call it, interjects serious diplo- 
matic problems which have nothing to do with 
disarinament, 

“If one might venture to guess the real 
purpose of the coming conference, it is to 
pertect a British-American-Anglo-Saxon-I mpe- 
rial-World League which would favor disarma- 
ment for others but complete armament for 
itself. It is the illegitimate child of the same 
yarentage which failed to bring forth the 

eague of Nations. Perhaps agreements will 
be made to scrap old-style armaments which 
are no longer needed in order to make way for 
fresh armament contracts and new up-to-date 
programs. 

“In my judgment, the country will get as 
much disarmament out of this conference as 
a baby lamb would get sustenance if thrown 
to a_ he-wolf. It is expectable, therefore, that 
its first move is secret diplomacy.” 

* * * 


D NELSON RAYNOR, editor Port Jervis 
*(N. Y.) Union: 


_ “One of the foundation stones of our repub- 
lic is the education of its people, and espe- 
cially in regard to public affairs. The day of 
star chamber sessions and secret diplomacy 
passed long ago. The American people— 
110,000,000 of them—can be trusted to do what 
is right, and they depend on the newspapers 
to keep them in touch every moment with 
every branch of government. 

“Unless we want another Versailles tragedy, 
with a Wilson to ‘explain’ it all after the 
noose is around our necks, we must demand 
that the light of publicity be at all times a 
chief feature of the conference on limitation 
of armaments. Sunlight is death to most 
germs, and publicity wages a similar warfare 


against national and international intrigue. Let 
us have an open conference or none.’ 
* 7 * 


K H. SIMONDS, editorial and special 
writer: 


“As to the question of public sessions of the 
Washington conference it seems to me that all 
discussion is necessarily beside the mark be. 
cause no one of the Great Powers whom we 
have invited to be present would participate 
in a public discussion. A debate between the 
Japanese and American representatives on the 
Pacific question would serve to rouse public 
sentiment in both’ countries and would not 
contribute to any adjustment. I believe in 
open covenants, but I do not believe it is 
possible to arrive at them openly. I think 
that public sessions of the Washington confer- 
ence, aside from being impossible, would be 
undesirable. I believe in the utmost publicity 
for the results with the least possible publicity 
for the debates until decisions are reached.” 

* * * 


M H. GRAHAM, publisher Devils Lake 
* (N. D.) Journal: 


“In my judgment there is but one course. 
The meeting should be in the open. 
America is to maintain her position in the 
world, she cannot permit a conference which 
so vitally concerns the future welfare of the 
peoples of the world, to be conducted behind 
closed doors. There is no place in America 
for secret diplomacy. The history of the old 
world is the Cistcry of secret diplomacy. Isn’t 
it about time that it be cast into the scrap 
heap? . 

“This conference is not a matter of private 
business. It concerns every individual in the 
world. The representatives that shall attend 
the conference are not private representatives, 
th are the representatives of all the people 

is it not the right of these people to know 
the acts of their representatives? By all 








MILWAUKEE will entertain the 

next convention of the A. A. C. 
of W. In preparation for this 
meeting and as a demonstration of 
what can be done with church ad- 
vertising, A. B. Cargill, adyertising 
manager of the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
has been co-operating with repre- 
sentatives of the church advertising 
department of the A. A. C. of W. 
in starting a special advertising 
effort with Milwaukee churches of 
all denominations. It is hoped to 
carry this with increasing volume 
until next June. 

The page in the Sentinel started 
October 1 with 13 ads totaling 24 
inches. The largest was taken by 
a Presbyterian church, two inches 
on two columns. A Catholic church 
joined the other denominations in 
announcing the times of its masses. 


MILWAUKEE STARTS ADVERTISING 
By HERBERT H. SMITH 


In Charge Church Advertising, Presbyterian Department of Publicity 


The Presbyterian Department of 
Publicity co-operated by sending a 
special letter to the Presbyterian 
churches of Milwaukee, urging the 
use of display space. More churches 
of this denomination took space in 
the Sentinel than any other. 

Mr. Cargill, who had much to do 
with fastening butterflies on the 
shoulders of advertising men at the 
Atlanta Convention, says that with 
one or two exceptions this page 
carries the largest number of ads 
Milwaukee churches have used. He 
has good prospects of increasing 
the number. 

This is only one result of the 
efforts started the past summer by 
the church advertising department 
of the A. A. C. of W. to get more 
space used in daily newspapers by 
churches all over the country. 





There are many men and women 


treated unkindly. 


Meet these church people half way. 
friends. 
of Christianity. 





Blue and Discouraged 


Without true friends they struggle against odds. 
Yet the church around the corner is full of men and women anxious to help. 


Christianity Means Helpfulness 


“Come unto Me and I will give you rest.” 
His promise stands today. 
business, in school, in the home are more easily borne if one has accepted the 
assurance that Jesus Christ is ever ready to help. 


(Name of church or general signature: The Churches of —————) 


this town whom life apparently has 


Give them an opportunity to be your 
Thus directed the founder 


Test it. Crosses which arise in 








topics. 








Use this copy next Saturday on your church page to start the people of your city 
thinking in larger terms of church advertising than mere announcements of sermon 
Additional copy can be obtained from Herbert H. Smith, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Other material is in your files of this paper since last July. 
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means, let the proceedings of this meeting be 
conducted under the light of publicity.” 


ALPH R. CONISE, 
Democrat: 


“We do not seem to have a great deal of 
trouble in this country with publicity in con- 
nection with congressional and legislative ses- 
sions. There need be no more difficulty with 
regard to an international body. 

“Let the light of publicity shine on the dis- 
armament conference. It is our opinion that 
‘open covenants openly arrived at’ will prove 
more satisfactory to the American people, as 
well as to the people at large in the other 
nations interested and will tend to form a 
sounder and more lasting agreement. We are 
certainly strong for complete reports on all 
sessions of the conference.” 


editor Albany (Ore.) 


(CHARLES P. HARVEY, publisher Parkers- 
burg (W. Va.) Sentinel: 


“The conference on the limitation of arma- 
ments, *. all means should be open and above 
board. he Sentinel stands on that proposi- 
tion,” 


EORGE D. PERRY, editor Flint (Mich.) 
Daily Journal: 

“Certain public opinion in this country fa- 
vors fullest publicity for the proceedings of 
the conference and there seems no doubt but 
that if it were left to the Harding administra- 
tion to decide, there would be no secrecy what- 
ever in connection with the parley. 

“The stand is taken, however, that the 
United States, acting in the role of host of 
the conference, can hardly presume to dictate. 
It can only urge strongly that secrecy and cen- 
sorship be put aside and all the cards be laid 
face up on the table. 

“European governments are known to exer- 
cise a strong control over their newspapers, 
with but few exceptions, and it may be that 
the American delegates will find themselves 
alone in the fight on this particular point. How 
much their influence will avail remains to be 
seen, but the thing is worth trying, anyway. 

“Open wide the doors, we say. Then if the 
conference is a fizzle, which we all pray it will 
not be, and the nations of the world resume 
their mad scramble for supremacy in arma- 
ments, we shall at least know why it is and 
who is responsible.” 


Cc. WALKER, 
¢ Northwestern: 


“The old policy of screening the conduct of 
public affairs behind a veil of secrecy has been 
productive of much evil, which usually would 
have been avoided simply by letting the people 
who directly are concerned know what was 
going on. 

“By all means the coming conference on 
disarmament should have its deliberations 
thrown open to the full light of publicity. 
This is the one sure safeguard against trickery, 
selfishness and possible error, and will promote 
the kind of agreement that will accomplish the 
end which is sought.” 


editor Oshkosh (Wis.) 


F. C. BONFILS, editor Denver Post: 


“It has been the policy of the Denver Post, 
and the Kansas City Post, always to insist 
that the press of the country is entitled to be 
present at every meeting where the interests 
0. ‘the public is involved. 

“In cur conception of our scheme of gov- 
ernment this right is fundamental, and we can 
conceive of no condition that could justly deny 
this right to the Press, and to the Publ 
é Il secret meetings, where the vublic is 
involved, create suspicion, and at least cause 
the public to wonder if everything is alright 
or not. And the public will always withhold 
its confidence, without regard to what the ex- 
cuse or justification may be for the secrecy. 
This is also fundamental—and is the opinion 
of the Denver Post, and the Kansas City Post, 
and you can state it just as hard, and Just as 
cold, and just as plain as you can, in case 
I have not made this sufficiently clear in this 
letter. 

“To all of us this is self-evident—but there 
has grown up in the last few years an unwill- 
ingness among our officials to let even self- 
evident propositions solve themselves.” 


HUGH A. BARNHART, publisher Rochester 
(Ind.) Sentinel: 

‘A great deal of publicity is now being given 
the senators headed by Borah of Idaho, who 
are making a fight for open meetings of the 
disarmament conference which will convene in 
Washington on Armistice Day. It certainly 
is to be hoped that this group wins its fight 


and that the newspapers will be allowed to 
publish all the proceedings of the meeting. 
Agreements reached behind closed doors are 


never satisfactory to the public and there al- 
ways is something about such agreements that 
is not exactly right or the facts would not be 
hidden. The great nations of the world can 
surely agree to disarm without secret agree- 
ments and unless the true reports of the ses- 
sions are given out every day the conference 
ee undoubtdly result in accomplishing very 
little that will satisfy the masses of people 
whom the various deiegates will represent.” 


T M. CALLAHAN, president Lafayette 
(La.) Advertiser: 

“I cannot state that I am in favor of open 
sessions. I fully realize that there should be 
a full measure of publicity. However, I am 
frank to state that t am in full sympathy with 
the attitude expressed by the administration 
that it is impossible to transact international 
business, or any other business for that matter, 
In an open meeting. 

“From the smallest session of a board of 
trade up to the tremendous international con- 
ference on disarmament human nature proves 
the same, The program must be lined out in 
executive session and then presented. When 
the program is presented let there be the full- 
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est measure of publicity before its approval. 
But to ask these delegates to sit in open ses- 
sion seems impractical and an imposition.” 


E. DITTMER, 
Plain Dealer: 


“The world will not permit itself to be 
soothed along in ignorance such as character- 
ized the Paris peace conference. Peoples of 
all nations are now expecting their representa- 
tives and leaders to deal with them ‘on the 
square.’ For the perpetuity of the principles 
for which America fought in France, it should 
be demanded that the details of the Disarma- 
ment and Pacific Conference be placed before 
the interested people of the world through the 
press. 


editor Wabash (Ind.) 


W C. FUHR, editor St. Charles (Mo.) 
* Banner-News: 

“Let the light of publicity shine on the Dis- 
armament Conference at Washington next No- 
vember. Give the people an opportunity to 
not only read the cut and dried reports, but 
leave them, through the press, watch the gun- 
scrapping process in every stage of its develop- 
ment, Hasten the day when diplomacy of the 
secret and slimy kind will no longer be con- 
sidered honest or even respectable, and when 
war, ‘the faro table of governments,’ will be 
stored among other medieval relics as unbe- 
fitting that broader and more humane intelli- 
gence of the twentieth century.” 


~ CHAS. M. VERNON, managing editor Santa 


Barbara (Cal.) Morning Press: 


“The Morning Press is heartily in accord 
with your view that the world peace can only 
be assured if the disarmament conference is 
held in the open, subject to influence by the 
people of the nations represented. This paper 
is doing its small part in emphasizing this view 
of the situation.’ 


G. OSOINACH, editor Gulfport (Miss.) 
* Herald: 


“The people of the nations are concerned 
both in the results of the conference on dis- 
armament and in the manner in which these 
results are obtained. Any attempt to suppress 
the true proceedings would result in a loss of 
confidence in the good faith of the participants 
and in the results obtained. The conference 
opens on the Third Anniversary of the World 
War—a war brought about largely by intrigue 
and secret diplomacy. While yet within the 
shadow of that disaster, the Nations of the 
world are coming into conference, determined 
to use what means they can to prevent its 
recurrence. 

“Public sentiment still echoes the call of 
Woodrow Wilson for ‘open covenants, openly 
arrived at.” The meeting will be held in the 
capital of a country where freedom of the 
press is a tradition, and where the people are 
unused and opposed to intrigue and secret 
diplomacy. Any attempt to hide the proceed- 
ings of this meeting from the public can re- 
sult in suspicion and distrust only. 

“Finally, the value of the work of the con- 
ference must rest upon the sincerity, direct- 
ness and fairness of the discussions. The 
participants will speak more directly and sin- 
cerely knowing the world is their audience, 
through a free and uncensored press, than if 
they carried on their debate in an atmosphere 
of secret diplomatic juggling and badinage. 
The conference on Gizermeniont should be 
openly held and its covenants openly arrived 
at.” 


YLE ABBOTT, editor Prescott (Ariz.) 
Journal-Miner: 
“This is a conservative journal. Yet in our 


excess of feeling over the declaration of Sena- 
tor Lodge that there would be subjects too 
‘delicate’ for open discussion, we have called 
down the wrath of friends by reason of the 
extreme liberality of views expressed. Person- 
ally, I believe from experiences encountered 
in the war, that nothing will really do the 
world a permanent good save an entirely new 
deal. If, looking through the eyes of diplo- 
macy of the pre-war type, we see delicacy too 
tender for public gaze in the international re- 
lations, the very best way to toughen those 
relations and strengthen them for peace, would 
be to ruin absolutely, the old systems. Oh, 
for a statesman big enough to lead the world 
away from the old ‘foreign office’ system of 
international relations!” 


A L. MILLER, editor Battle Creek (Mich.) 

* Evening News: 

“IT believe in general that there should be 
full publicity for the conference on the reduc- 
tion of armaments. I believe and have said 
that intelligent publicity such as the most cap- 
able and sincere journalism in this country 
can give will be the best, and in fact, the 


only sure safeguard against failure. 

“On the other hand I believe that there will 
be many points in this consideration just as 
there are in most business considerations which 


cannot be adjusted and formulated out in the 
open with everybody free to draw his own 
conclusions and make public his own comments 
and opinions on matters which require conces- 
sion and adjustment before a working basis 
of agreement is reached. 

“Probably when such matters are worked 
out, the full facts should be made available. 
I believe, furthermore, that the kind of pub- 
licity required by this most important and seri- 
ous matter will be that which is guided by a 
very deep sense of moral and patriotic responsi- 
bility on the part of those who handle the 
news. Sensational journalism or an undue 
anxiety to print headlines and secure scoops 
might have a terrible effect upon this situation 

“Therefore, I believe that the business of 
this conference should in the main be con- 
ducted in the presence of newspaper men who 
fully realize, and are obedient to, their respon- 
sibility. And I believe there will be some 
parts of the conference that must necessarily 
be conducted in executive session.’ 


1921 














ILLINOIS 








Illinois as a distributing point cen- 
tralizes business to a marked degree. 


Merchants from all territory west of 
Pittsburgh go to Illinois to buy goods of 


all kinds. 


Popularity in Illinois for any product 
means popularity over a tremendous mile- 
age, a tremendous population. 


Centralize a campaign in Illinois and 
watch it grow. Illinois has everything to 


make a splendid market. 


Great cities, 


smaller cities, wonderful farms, rich coal 


lands, tremendous transportation facilities 


and unsurpassed local daily newspapers. 


Use Illinois daily newspapers to loca'- 


ize your announcements. 


Tell the people 


about their home town merchants and get 


results that will make you understand why 


so many manufacturers rely on Illinois 


daily newspapers. 








+Bloomington Pantagraph . (M) 
Chicago Evening American... . (E) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner . (M) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(S) 

tChicago Daily Journal....... (E) 

**The Chicago Daily News..... (E) 

+Chicago Evening Post ....... (E) 
Chicago Tribune ........... (M) 
Cihtemee THe) oes ce ees (S) 

*Lincoln Courier-Herald .......(E) 

*Moline Dispatch ........... (E) 


**Peoria Journal-Transcript. . 


ee ee (E) 
Rock Island Argus .......... (E) 
Seavling Ganelie «2. .incceces (E) 


Government Statements, October 1, 


Circu- 
lation 


17,774 
395,427 
359,386 
738,788 
116,829 
412,304 

44,021 
483,272 
801,881 

1,988 
9,732 
29,743 
23,876 
9,174 
4,999 


1921. 


Rate for Rate for 
2,500 10,000 
Lines Lines 

-05 .05 
.60 .60 
-55 55 
.85 85 
-26 .24 
-65 .65 
.25 12 
-70 -70 
1.00 1.00 
.02 .02 
.04 .04 
11 .09 
075 .06 
-04 .04 
.03 .03 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
+Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 


**A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
SAYS: 


“I want to tell you how much we appreciate 
your INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 
NUMBER of EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 

“I wish it was possible to obtain a copy of 
this with a cloth cover. We would be willing 
to pay for it if you do have any bound in this 
manner, because undoubtedly throughout the 
year we will use it frequently.” 















That letter was written by George 
W. Cushing, advertising manager of 
the Hudson company. The next num- 
ber of the International Year Book 
is now in the making and will go to 
press in January. In offices of 
hundreds of national advertisers ig is 
used for daily reference in placing ad- 
vertising copy. Advertisements in 
this number live and work every day 
during the year. 








TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 





F. Wallis Armstron ivatung Company, 
North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Re- 
ported to be again making contracts with news- 
papers for Victor Talking Machine Company, 
see N. J. 

Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadeiphia Reported to be handling adver- 
tising for Shur-On Optical Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Will make up lists in November 
for _ Grape Juice Company, Westfield, 
Ry 


Baker Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
field, Ill, manufacturers of road machinery 
and equipment. Will place advertising direct. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 25 West 45th 
street, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for Hills Brothers 
Company. “Dromedary” dates, cocoanut and 
tapioca, 375 Washington street, New York. 

George Batten Company, 38! 4th avenue, 
New York. Placing copy for Kellogg Prod- 
ucts pen, “King Nut Margarine,” Buf- 
falo, N. 

iad Agency, 12th and Cherry streets, 
Philadelphia. Placing orders with newspapers 
generally for Richardson & Robbins, plum 
pudding, Dover, Del. 

Blackman Company, !|16 West 32d street, 
New York. Making 3,000-line contracts with 
newspapers in Texas for Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany. 

Corman Company, 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Will make up lists during the 
next thirty days for the an Company, 42 
Orange street, Newark, 

Critchfield & Co. Récckhs Bldg., Chicago. 
Handling accounts of Michigan State Automo- 
bile School of Detroit and P. M. aay ral 
Manufacturing Company, Cedar Rapids, 
steam, hot water and gas heaters. Re Bw 
to be handling advertising for the La Plante 
Choate Company, stump pullers, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. 

J. H. Cross Company, 214 South 12th 
street, Philadelphia. Sending out 3-inch or- 
ders to run 101 times. 

Campbell, Trump & Co., Penobscot Bldg., 
Detroit. Has secured the following accounts: 
Mutual Electric & Machine Company, Detroit, 
and Detroit Electric Car Company, Detroit. 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, Int'l Life 
Bldg., St. Louis. Making 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for Anheuser- Busch, Inc. 

Corres S. De Rouville Agency, Albany, 
N. Sending out new schedules and orders 
fee “Colac Chemical Company, Glens Falls, 


Dorland Advertising Agency, 8 East 40th 
street, New York. Making 10,000-line con- 
tracts with newspapers in the Middle West for 
Vivaudou. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York, Handling iy teem for Breinig 
Bros., paints and varnish, Hoboken, N. J 

Erie Railroad Co. (Mr. Hooker), 50 
Church street, New York. Placing direct 
large copy with newspapers in towns located 
along the route of the railroad. 

Fisher-Brown Ady. Agency, 1627 Locust 
street, St. Louis. Will shortly place orders 
with Mid-West newspapers for Little Brown 
Jug Products Company, St. Louis. Will use 
farm papers in Missouri, Illinois and Iowa 
yee the Golden Rule Remedies Company, St. 

ouis. 

Gardner Advertising Company, 1627 Lo- 
cust street, St. Louis, Mo. Again placing 
orders with news a@pers in various sections for 
Ralston Purina Co., cereal, St. Louis. 

Grandin-D. ce-Sullivan, Inc., Chicago. 
Handling account of Ideal Laboratories of Chi- 
cago, “‘Lura’” toilet preparations. Newspaper 
campaigns are being placed in 77 cities where 
distribution has been established, in the fol- 
lowing states: Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Ohio and New York. Campaigns are being 
started in from six to eight mn Ree cities each 
week as sales crews open new territory. 

Green-Fulton-Cunningham Company, Free 
Press Bldg., Detroit. Will make up lists in 
November and December for Graver Corpora- 
tion, 4808 Todd avenue, East, Chicago. 

Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., 30 Church 
street, New York. Placing orders with news- 
vapers in Aibany, New Haven, Trenton and 
Newark for Singer Sewies Machine Company, 
149 Broadway, New 

Hoyt’s Service, ses Set 32nd street, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers for 
Piso Company, medical, Warren, Pa. 

H. E. James Advertising Agency, 450 4th 
avenue, New York. Placing copy on contract 
for William R. Warner & Co., 113 West 18th 
street, New York. 

Martin V. Kelley, 19 West 44th street, 
New York. aking 3,000-line contracts for 
Fisk Rubber Company. 

H, E. Lesan Agency, 440 4th avenue, New 
York. Making yearly contracts with news- 
papers for United States Light & Heat Cor- 
poration. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Placing orders with 
Newspapers in various sections Tor the Flor- 
sheim Shoe. 

Harry C. Michaels Company, 1|13 Lexing- 
ton avenue, New York. Handling adver- 
tising for Underwood Typewriter Company, 30 
Vesey street, New York. 

Powers-House Company, 1105 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. Placing advertising for 
the Bessemer Gas Engine Company, Crove 
City, Pa. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York. Will make up lists during next 





thirty days for Atwood Grapefruit Compa: 

80 Maiden lene, New York; placing advert 
ing for the Gorham Company, Siveremiths 
ew York and Providence, 

Fred M. Randall Company, Book Bldg 
Detroit. Sending out orders for Aladdin 
Readi-cut Houses, Bay City, Mich. 

W. H. Rankin Company, | West 37th 
street, New York. Making 1,000-inch co: 
tracts for one year for B. F. Goodrich Com 
pany. 

William H. Rankin Company, 104 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill. Again mak 
ing contracts with newspapers for Wilson & 
Co., food products, Chicago. 

E. P. Remington Agency, 1280 Main street 
Buffalo, N. Y. Making yearly contracts with 
newspapers for Kondon Manufacturing Com 
pany and Foster-Milburn Company. 

—_ 2 Martin Company, 1400 Broadway, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers 
in various sections for Lewis Hotel Training 
eenest. 1324 New York avenue, Washington, 


George M. Savage Advertising Agency, 67 
.Buhl Block, Detroit. Plac —_* orders with 
newspapers generally for W. H. Hill Co., Hill’s 


~- Cascara Bromide Quinine, Detroit. 


Scott & Scott, 220 West 42nd street, New 
York. Will make up lists in December for 
Korein Company, 441 Southern Blvd., New 
York; handling advertising for_ Golden "Raven 
Company. 

Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in vari- 
ous sections for Scientific American Pub. 
Company, Woolworth Bldg., New York. 

Street & Finney, Inc., 171 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Has secured account of the 
Chalmers Knitting Company, ‘“Porosknit Un- 
derwear,”’ Amsterdam, N. v. 

J. Walter Th Company, Lytton 
Bldg., Chicago. Sendi ing out new copy for 
Lib v, McNeill & Libby; will make up lists 
in November for the Scholl Manufacturing 
Company, 213 W. Schiller street, Chicago. 

J. Walter Th Cc 242 Mad- 
ison avenue, New York. Reported’ to be again 
making orders with newspapers in various sec- 
tions for Lever Bros. “Lux’? Washing Com- 
pound, Cambridge, Mass. 

George W. Tryon, Times Bldg., New York. 
Making trade deals with newspapers for the 
Belvedere Hotel and the Southern Hotel, Balti- 
more. 

Van Patten, Inc., 50 East 42d street, New 
York. Sending out new schedules for “eqy1” 
cigarettes. 

Wales Advertising Company, !4! West 
36th street, New York. Making up schedule 
for page copy in Sunday editions on Pelman 
Institute of America. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Mich- 
igan avenue. Making 3,000-line contracts for 
Hart Schaffner & Marx. 

Zimmer-Keller, Inc., Kresge Bldg., Detroit. 
Will make up lists in November and December 
for Dower Roller Bearing Company, 3040 
Hart street, Detroit. 











New Agency in New York 


The Capital Advertising Company of 
New York, Inc., has been established as 
a general advertising agency at New 
York by Stewart Barr, president; Wil- 
liam L, Banning, vice-president and 
treasurer; Charles J. Cutajar, vice- 
president and general manager, and 
Carlton C. Provost, vice-president and 
secretary. Mr. Barr and Mr. Banning 
for the last four years have been in 
charge of the Capital Advertising Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. Mr. Cutajar 
and Mr. Provost, who will be in active 
charge of the New York agency, were 
recently with the Blaker Advertising 
Agency, New York, as general manager. 





Sunday Issue for Sherman, Texas 


The Sherman (Tex.) Democrat, 
hitherto a six-day afternoon newspaper, 
will add a Sunday edition October 30, 
discontinuing the Saturday issue. The 
Democrat is owned by 102 local busi- 
ness men, operating through a $125,000 
syndicate organized 14 months ago. 





St. Louis Bars Signboards 


St. Louts, Oct. 24—William: Elbring, 
County Engineer, has announced that 
he would set a time for advertising 
companies to remove their signboards 
from all roads in St. Louis County. 





Nogales Paper Sold 
H. R. Sisk; who for some time has 


been publishing the Nogales (Ariz.) 
Herald, has purchased that paper. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By FRANK LEROY BLANCHARD 





“THE MIND OF THE BUYER” 


MONG the younger men who are 

winning distinction in the educational 
ficld is Harry Dexter Kitson, professor 
of psychology at Indiana University, 
and author of “The Mind of the Buyer 
a Psychology of Selling” recently pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. Prof. Kitson has devoted 
much attention of late to the study of 
psychology as applied to advertising and 
salesmanship. A year or two ago he 
brought out “A Manual for the Study 
of the Psychology of Advertising and 
Selling,” which gave evidence of orig- 
inal thinking by the writer. 

In “The Mind of the Buyer” Prof. 
Kitson defines psychology as “The sci- 
ence that aims to describe and explain 
the conduct of living creatures.” He 
then proceds to show how a knowledge 
of psychology will aid both advertisers 
and salesmen in securing a favorable 
reaction to their selling appeals. 

There has been a good deal of bun- 
combe indulged in by writers on the 
psychology of advertising. The ten- 
dency has been to over emphasize the 
value of some of the results secured 
through experiments and questionnaires. 
Tests used upon different groups of 
people do not always yield the same or 
approximately the same _ results. 

A salesman may be eminently success- 
ful in selling merchandise and yet not 
know a thing about psychology as such. 
And yet a careful analysis of the 
process by which he effects a sale may 
be founded on psychological principles. 

Prof. Kitson in writing “The Minds 
of the Buyer” has endeavored to avoid 
technical language and make his state- 
ments as simple and plain as possible 
He says that the three forms employed 
in applying the experimental or scienti- 
fic method to the problems of selling 
are: 

(1) The statistical investigation of 
returns. The conditions of a selling 
campaign are so arranged that the re- 
turns may be measured. A comparison 
of the results obtained from the meth- 
ods used in several campaigns will de- 
termine which is most effective. This 
method is not always possible becaus« 
of the character of the mediums 
ployed. 

(2) The laboratory method. Condi- 
tions are arranged as nearly as possible 
like the conditions of the market; per- 
sons are selected who are typical of the 
prospective buyers and their reaction to 
various sales devices are recorded and 
compared. This method often throws 
light upon many problems of selling, 
particularly in the preparation of sales 
appeals through the printed page. 

(3) The historical method. In case 
the use of neither of the above is ad- 
visable or practicable we may secure 
light from another direction by appeal- 
ing to the experience of other sellers 
who have faced our problems. Prac- 
tices that have persisted over a period 
of years have probably been of value. 
Modern selling practices are products of 
unconscious revolution. 

Advertisers know that their announce- 
ments must above all things else, attract 
attention. The principal factors in ac- 
complishing this are intensity, extensity, 
change, color and repetition. Prof. Kit- 
son demonstrates the use of each of 
these factors in a comprehensive man- 
ner, 

In influencing the mind of the buyer 
good feeling is a requisite. It is a fun- 


em- 


damental rule that a perfect sale re- 
quires good feeling in the mind of the 
purchaser. A sale is not really com- 
pleted until the buyer is in a completely 
satisfied frame of mind. The relation- 
ship of both buyer and seller must be 
agreeable. If either has a grouch or is 
physically out of kilter the conditions 
for effecting a sale are not favorable 
In the attempt to invoke pleasant feeling 
a salesman will sometimes start his 
canvass with a funny story. Some ad- 
vertisers act on the same principle. An 
investigation of the advertisements that 
appeared in Colliers and Harpers 
Weekly between 1902 and 1919 showed 
that the number in which humor 
employed rarely exceeded 7 in 
Few advertisers, however, have 
humor a valuable selling aid. 

Prof. Kitson dwells upon the im- 
portance gf confidence and good will in 
selling merchandise or services. Their 
aid to any firm is invaluable. Figured 
commercially, however, an accountant 
gives this rule for estimating the value 
of good will. 

“Good will is a légitimate asset in an 
industrial enterprise, and the most ac- 
cepted method of computing the amount 
of good will is to take the total profits 
for the last five years and deduct fro 
them five years’ interest on the capitali- 
zation at 7 per cent per annum. The 
balance is good will.” 

How to develop good will is told in a 
helpful manner. Other subjects possess- 
ing a keen interest for the salesman 
who thinks are dwelt upon by Prof. 
Kitson in his interesting book. The 
information he presents ought to be of 
practical value to all whose business is 
to sell, merchandise or anything else. 

Frank Farrington, who can write as 
helpful articles and books on. store- 
keeping and advertising as anybody 
know, and who is so thoroughly iden 
tified with these two fields that you 
would not think he could or would 
write on any other subjects, has just 
published through the Riley & Lee Com- 
pany, of Chicago, a juvenile book en- 
titled “Sunny Sam” that is going to 
interest a lot of little folks when read 
to them by the “oldsters.” 

“Sunny Sam” is the story of a little 
hoy who undertakes an expedition to 
the end of the rainbow to find the pot 
of gold. It is his magical smile which 
wins his way through unusual and amus- 
ing adventures and experiences, and 
overcomes every obstacle, until he 
reaches his destination. There he di- 
vides his treasure with the companions 
he had picked up on the way. 

It contains many pictures including 
twelve full page color plates in addi- 
tion to the one on the cover. 
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Simonton Edits Veterans’ Paper 


The Tiny Yank, the first veteran news- 
paper in the State of Washington, made 
its initial appearance this month at 
Seattle, Wash. The new publication is a 
weekly and devoted to the interests of 
veterans of all American wars without 
respect to organizations. Russ Simon- 
ton, feature writer on the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, is editor. 





Norristown Herald Sold 
The Norristown (Pa.) Herald was 
sold this week to Ralph Deever Strass- 
burger of Montgomery County, Pa. 
The former owner was Mrs. E. M. 
Wills. 


The consideration was $100,000. 








Put It On Your List 


WEST 
VIRGINIA 











There is enough good business in 


West Virginia to make rich a good 


advertiser in its daily newspapers. 


The State that produces and sells 


about $135,000,000 in coal, 
$50,000,000 in natural gas and 
$22,000,000 in petroleum, that 


makes chemicals, glass, pottery, etc.. 


and has power and transportation 


facilities to equal any undertaking 


is greatly above the average buyer 


and if you do not know that, then 


you should. 


By the very minimum investment 


in daily newspaper advertising you 


can cover this territory. 


USE THESE 


NEWSPAPERS 








Circu- 
lation 
Bluefield 
+Telegraph .(M) 6,736 
Charleston 
$Gazette .....(M) 17,079 
$Gazette ..... (S) 20,007 
Clarksburg 
+Exponent .(M&S) 8,198 
*Telegram (E) 7,783 
"Telegram . (S) 9,666 
Fairmont 
*West Virginian(E) 4,810 
OPTS ..« «0.0.5: (M) 5,633 
Huntington 
"Advertiser ..(E) 10,094 
*Herald-Dispatch 
(M) 12,768 
*Herald-Dispatch 
(S) 12,811 


Rate 
for 
5,000 
lines 


025 


.06 
.06 


.03 
.035 
.035 


.03 
03 


.035 


.035 


.035 





Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
Martinsburg 
*Journal ---(E) 4013 68 
Morgantown 
+tPost coeee QE) 3606 O81 
Parkersburg 
+News . ..(M) 5,338 .025 
Tee a snwad (S) 6,288 .025 
*Sentinel .....(E) 6,059 .024 
Wheeling 
**Intelligencer (M) 9,180 .04 
oe... Pe (E) 13,235 .06 
ae eee (S).17,328 .06 


+Government Statement, Oct. 1, 


1921. 
*A. B. C. Report, Oct. 1, 
$Publisher’s Statement. 


**A. B. C. Statement, 
1921. 


++Government Statement, 


1921. 


1921. 
April 1, 


April 1, 
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SEATTLE AMERICAN A 
TABLOID 


Former Scripps Advertising Man and 
Seattle Lawyer, Incorporators, Deny 
Hearst Connection—wWill Not 
Stress lilustrations 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PusBLisHER) 

SEATTLE, Wash., Oct. 26—The Amer- 
ican, the first tabloid daily newspaper in 
Seattle, will begin publication early in 
the new year, probably in January. The 
American will not issue on Sunday. It 
will contain twenty-four pages and news 
matter will be condensed to accord with 
the size, 12 by 19 inches. The Seattle 
American Publishing Company is cap- 
italized for $100,000. The incorporators 
are William J. Davis, former advertising 
man on the Seattle Star, and Charles H. 
Steffen, a Seattle lawyer. Mr. Steffen 
says no publication office has yet been 
selected and no presses or other publica- 
tion machinery have been purchased. 
The publishers are unwilling, until ne- 
gotiations are completed, to announce 
what news services the American will 
obtain. Mr. Steffen says: “I cannot state 
at present who is financially back of our 
proposed new daily, except that a large 
part of the capital will come from Seat- 
tle.’ He denies that William R. Hearst 
has any connection with the paper. The 
publishers expect to have at least 30,000 
circulation when the first issue comes 
off the press. 

No effort will be made to make lib- 
eral use of illustrations after the manner 
of the New York Daily News. Mr. 
Steffen says: “We are interested pri- 
marily in the publication of news.” 

Temporary offices are at 323 Railway 
xchange Building, Seattle. 





J. A. Hall To Go with A. A, C. of W. 


J. A. Hall, who in 1919 started Amer- 
ican Footwear at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed educational director of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
by Charles Henry Macintosh, president 
of the association, and vice-president of 
LaSalle Extension University, Chicago. 
Mr. Hall has recently been secretary of 
the Specialty Advertising Association of 
Chicago. 





Sweyd Agency in Bankruptcy 

A petition in bankruptcy was filed 
against the A. M. Sweyd Advertising 
Agency, New York, on October 23, by 
the following creditors: Sterlip Press 
Inc., $446; Miles Engraving Company, 
Inc., $204; Continental Printing Com- 
pany, $39. Judge Knox appointed E. 
Bright Wilson, receiver under $7,500 
bond. It is stated that the liabilities are 
about $60,000 and assets about $40,000. 
The receiver took no action this week. 





La Revista to Discontinue 


La Revista del Mundo, Spanish edi- 
tion of World’s Work, published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y., will discontinue publication with 
the November issue. A. Eugene Bolles, 
who has been general manager, has re- 
signed from Doubleday, Page & Co., and 
has not announced his plans. 





LEE WITH LORD & THOMAS 


Enters Agency Field After Several 
Years As A. A. C. W. Counsel 


Richard H. Lee this week resigned as 
counsel to the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World and as director and 
special counsel to the National Vigilance 
Committee and has become vice-pres- 
ident of Lord & Thomas, Inc., Chicago. 
His resignation from the A. A. C. W. 
becomes effective December 1. Shortly 





Editor & Publisher for October 29, 


after the appointment of A. D. Lasker 
as chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, Epiror & PUBLISHER re- 
ported that the changes in the Lord & 
Thomas agency on that account would 
bring Mr. Lee into the organization in 
a prominent capacity. Final arrange- 
ments were made this week. 





LORILLARD WINS PATENT SUIT 


Can Use “‘Beech-Nut’’ Name For Cigar- 
ettes—Packing Company Loses 


WasuHIncTon, D. C., Oct. 26.—In an 
opinion just handed down in the Patent 
Office, P. Lorillard Company has been 
held entitled to use the trade-mark 

3eech-Nut” for tobacco products, in- 
cluding cigarettes. The case arose from 
an application filed by the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company in 1919 for the regis- 
tration of this trade-mark for cigarettes. 
The packing company based its applica- 
tion upon the use it and its predecessors 
had theretofore made of the trade-mark 
for many years, beginning about 1891, 
for meats, and gradually extended until 
it included groceries, candy and chew- 
ing gum, many of which were packaged 
articles, and some of which have been 
lately sold in stores selling tobacco 
products. 

P. Lorillard Company opposed this ap- 
plication, founding its opposition on the 
prior use of it and its predecessors of 
the trade-mark “Beech-Nut” for tobacco, 
which the Lorillard Company claimed 
gave it ownership of this trade-mark 
for cigarettes, although at that time the 
Lorillard Company had not used it for 
cigarettes. 

It appeared in the testimony that this 
use of the trade-mark “Beech-Nut” for 
chewing tobacco was begun by the Harry 
Weissinger Tobacco Company about 
1897, and that the ownership of the 
brand for this purpose had come to P. 
Lorillard Company through several sales. 

The examiner in the Patent Office held 
that P. Lorillard Company had a right 
to use the trade-mark “Beech-Nut” for 
tobacco products, notwithstanding the 
use of this trade-mark by the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company for meats, groceries, 
candy and chewing gum, and that this 
right included the right to use the trade- 
mark for cigarettes. The ground of the 
decision is that tobacco products are 
goods of entirely different descriptive 
qualities from groceries, meats, candy 
and chewing gum. 





Topeka Capital Helps Jobless 


The Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital has 
established a public forum for the pur- 
pose of getting jobs for unemployed. 
The feature is proving attractive as a 
clearing house for this work, and the 
unemployment situation is being relieved. 





For “C. H. & W.” in Los Angeles 


I. F. Magrane Company, 510 Union 
League building, Los Angeles, has been 
appointed representative of the Cone, 
Hunton & Woodman, Inc., list of papers 
in southern California. 





Names Cone, Hunton & Woodman 
The Binghamton (N. Y.) Sun has ap- 
pointed Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., 


as its national advertising representa- 
tives. 





Michigan Paper’s Representative 


Stevens, Gibbs & Baumann, Inc., New 
York and Chicago, have been appointed 
national representatives for the Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Moon Journal. 


To Represent North American 
The Philadelphia North American has 
appointed Woodward & Kelly, Chicago, 
as Western advertising representative. 
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BROOKLYN EAGLE GAY 
ON 80TH BIRTHDAY 


Seven Hundred Employes Celebrate in 
Publication Office—Medals Given 
to Those Over 10 Years 
in Service 

The eightieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Brooklyn Eagle was cele- 
brated in the Eagle Building October 
26 by more than 700 employees. More 
than 28 per cent. of them have been in 
the employ of the Eagle ten years or 
more. Medals were presented to those 
who had completed their tenth year of 
service. 

Willam Van Anden Hester, president 
of the Eagle, presided at the unveiling 
of a memorial tablet to the 72 Eagle 
men who were in the World War and 
presented the Eagle service medals. 

Robert F. Clark, now in his fifty- 
fourth year of service, and three other 
employees—Miss Celia Kenney, libra- 
rian; George Windram and Patrick 
McSherry—were decorated with medals 
to mark fifty years of service with the 
Eagle. 

Addresses were made by Herbert F. 
Gunnison, vice-president and publisher 
of the paper, who reviewed its history, 
and Arthur M. Howe, editor, who said 
the Eagle would be proud to be judged 
by its achievements in the public service 
and declared that the future is full of 
promise for the newspaper. 

Letters, telegrams and cablegrams of 
congratulations were received, including 
one from Pomeroy Burton, London Mail 
and former assistant managing editor 
of the Eagle. “Heartiest greetings on 
Eagle’s eightieth birthday. It is still the 
old home nest for me.” 

The first issue of the Eagle was pub- 
lished October 26, 1841, by Isaac Van 
Anden, the sole owner and conductor. 
In the fourscore years that followed, the 
Eagle grew with Brooklyn and wit- 
nessed a steady evolution in the mechan- 
ics of newspaper making. In that time 
it has had but three presidents. William 
V. Hester, the present head of the cor- 
poration, is the son of the late Col. 
William Hester. 

Its progress and that of Brooklyn 
were graphically set forth in an 80-page 
section of the October 26 issue. 








FLORIDA TYPOS ENDORSE “44” 


State Printers Pledge Continued Ten 
Per Cent Assessment 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLisHEr) 


Tampa, Fla., Oct. 21—Full endorse- 
ment was given the International Typo- 
graphical Union officers in endeavoring 
to institute the 44-hour week for type- 
setters by the new Florida Typographi- 
cal conference, at Orlando, October 16. 
Each union printer of the state pledged 
to the international officers a continued 
contribution of ten per cent of his wages 
to the prosecution of the 44-hour week 
campaign. 

Endorsement of the disarmament 
conference to be held in Washington, 
D. C., November 11 was also given by 
the convention, and the secretary re- 
quested to notify the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at Washington, of this 
fact. West Palm Beach was selected as 
the location for the next semi-annual 
convention to be held in April, 1922. 





Sando Starts Agency 


Briant Sando, who for two years has 
been in charge of advertising and sales 
promotion for Hibben, Hollweg & Co., 
Indianapolis wholesale dry goods house, 
has started an advertising agency in that 
city to be known as the Sando Adver- 
tising Company. . 





Wherever You Are 


You are anxious to “—' in touch with 
os news from home. hat’s why you 


- Che 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


and know you get the “Best Always.” 
Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co., 
Marquette Building, Chicago, III. 








New Haven 
RECISTER 


is New Haven's 
Dominant 
Newspaper 
Bought every night by More New Haven 


people than buy any other TWO New 
Haven papers COMBINED. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








During the month of September the banks 
of the North Jersey shore section had on 
deposit nearly $50,000,000. 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 
dominates this prosperous territory. 


Member A.B.C. Standard Rate Card. 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, II. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH 
Publisher 
Asbury Park, N. J. 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 
produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a_ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, J. 

First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Leg it 


Eastern Representative, Dan A rro 
Tribune Bldg., New York, N. 








The amalgamation of the two leading 
gh « a Jewish newspapers of 


THE DAY 


AND 


THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 














Leading Evening Newspaper in 
LOS ANGELES 


Government statement for six months prior 
to Oct. 1, 1921: 


139, 210 Daily Average 


More circulation than a year ago. More 
than both afternoon rivals combined. 
Grows like Los Angeles. 


Representatives 
Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne 


604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bldg. 
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HE Detroit News 
serves as the shop- 
ping guide of all the 
people. It carries 


more advertising than 
any other paper in 
Michigan and is read 
by 90,000 more house- 
holds than any other 
paper in the city. 








Fight for business where 
there’s a chance of winning. 
Indianapolis is one of the 
best markets in the country 
to cultivate at this time be- 
cause the factory wheels 

-are humming. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 





2 New York ol 
Indianapolis “we ssoseee 


Chicago Office 
J.B. LUTZ 
First Nationa) Bank Bidg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 
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The 
Pittsburg Press 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 


1. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York Chicago 











IN NEW ORLEANS 
i's 


THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM 
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OLLAR PULLER 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lk 
ideas that will increase advertising receipts and 


okout for new 
lation. Your 





win new circ 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 


Epitor & Pus- 
The fact that the 


idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. Ad- 


dress your communications to the Dortar Putrer Eptror. 
clip them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


ideas will not be returned. 


HIRTY advertisers, many of them 

new accounts, were procured by the 
News-Tribune of Duluth, Minn., on an 
exclusive “prize page.” Fifty dollars in 
prizes is given by the News-Tribune to 
the best essay by a boy or girl which will 
mention the name of each advertiser. 
The News-Tribune announces the con- 
test as follows: 


Boys and girls, here’s a chance to win $20. 
All you do is to write an “Essay or Letter,” 
stating why the business men and women on 
this page should be patronized. Every adver- 
tiser on this page must be mentioned. For 
the best article The Duluth News Tribune will 
pay $20; second best, $10; third best, $5; 
fourth best, $3; for the next six best, $2 each. 
The contributions will be submitted to a com- 
mittee composed of Miss Elizabeth Berg, 
teacher, Junior high school; Miss Anna B. 
Nelson, teacher, Monroe school, who will act 
as judges and award the prizes. 

The manuscripts will be numbered—the 
names of the writers withheld. Don’t make 
your letter more than 750 words and it isn’t 
necessary to use big words. Write on but one 
side of the paper. Each contestant must refer 
to eagh and every advertiser on the page. 
Write your name and address on a small piece 

of paper and pin it to the manuscript Here 
is a fine chance to win a handsome prize. Open 
to any boy or girl under 20 years of age. If 
you want more information call at The News 
Tribune office and ask for Contest Editor. 
Watch for next Tuesday’s issue of the Duluth 
News-lribune.—S. K. D. 





The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
is featuring special shopping days in 
midweek where the merchants are offer- 
ing their bargains, thus hooking up with 
the merchants in an attempt to dispense 
with the dull, midweek, Wednesday 
trade. The Age-Herald is also present- 
ing on Saturday morning a page headed 
“The Market Basket,” under which is 
given “prices and places where week- 
end eatables can be bought to best ad- 
vantage by the housewives.”—J. E. B. 


Along the line of my hunch last week 
on the ten best books about each indus- 
try. Get the local agents or booksellers 
to handle these books and advertise 
them in your paper.—G. H. D. 

(Ind.) Journal- 
recently put on 


The Fort Wayne 
Gazette and Press 
an eight-page section, “Made in Fort 
Wayne,” which included all the manu- 
facturers of the city. Wolf & Dessauer, 
department store, had an exhibition the 
next day on their main floor of all 
manufactured products of Fort Wayne. 
The Journal-Gazette on Sunday also 
announced it would give a pound box 
of candy to any man, woman or child 


BOSTON CIRCULATIONS LOWER 


Picture Daily Has 60,044—Telegram 
Second In P. M. Field 

Sworn returns of net paid circula- 
tions, made to the Post Office for the 
six months ending October 1 of the 
Boston daily and Sunday newspapers 
shows that every daily in the city lost 
circulation over a year ago, with the 
exception of one. 

The new picture paper, the Advertiser, 
under the management of Hearst, shows 
a net paid circulation of 60,044 for an 
average of four and one-half months. 
Close students of newspapers in Boston 
predicted that such success as attended 
the New York Daily News could not 
be duplicated by a Boston picture paper. 

The only difference in the Sunday 
field has been the assumption of the 


When they appear 


Unavailable 


in Fort Wayne purchasing $5 worth of 
goods from any store having an ad in 
the edition. The paper gave away 1,284 
pound boxes of candy and the stores 
were filled to overflowing on Monday. 
The only requirements were that the 
people shop on Monday and that they 
purchase their goods from advertisers 
in the Sunday Journal-Gazette. 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 





It does not matter what branch of 
newspaper or advertising work you 
are engaged in you are invited to 
become a_ contributor to Dollar 
Pullers. This is an idea department 
designed primarily for the business 
side of newspaper making. An idea 
does not have to be new to be printed 
in this department. There is only one 
general rule, your idea must be prac- 
tical and it must never before have 
been printed in the Dollar Puller de- 
partment. When your idea appears 
clip it and mail it in and receive $1 
by return mail. 











The Calamity Bogy was handed an- 
other wallop by the Chicago Tribune 
this week when it began a campaign with 
page copy under the caption “prices are 
down—buy now!” reinforced with statis- 
tics, graphs and charts and an interview 
with D. F. Kelly, representative of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
Page copy is to run daily all week with 
interviews with well known merchants, 
bankers and business men. Statements 
of business leaders, together with a rec- 
ord of comparative wages and prices 
showing that “a day’s work will buy as 
much today as it ever would,” make up 
the six-page series. , 


The Macon Telegraph is offering its 
readers accident insurance policies as a 
circulation booster, and appears to be 
meeting with considerable success. 

La Prensa, New York Spanish daily, 
until November 30 will run help wanted 
advertising free of charge in an effort to 
help solve the unemployment problem. 
Labor agencies are nqgt granted the free 
privilege. 

Buffalo football teams and players 
have a chance to win rewards this fall. 
The Buffalo Times is offering $2,000 to 
the most popular teams and the Buffalo 
Courier and Enquirer $2,500 to the most 
popular teams and individuals, on a cou- 
pon basis. 


leadership in circulation by the 
with 408,945 copies. The Sunday Ad- 
vertiser is now second. 

In the evening field the Boston Tele- 


Post 


gram, now ranks second with 133,264 
copies, passing the Traveler. 

The October 1 figures follow: 

Morning—Post, 400,009; Globe (in- 
cluding evening) 282,549; Herald, 
111,162; Advertiser, 60,044. 

Evening—American, 258,751; Tele- 
gram, 133,264; Traveler, 124,920; Tran- 
script, 35,743. 

Sunday—Post, 408,945; Advertiser, 
393,794; Globe, 309,496: Herald, 117,- 
992. 





“Back to Normalcy” in Joliet 
The Joliet (Ill.) Times, established 
about six months ago, recently issued a 
“Back to Normalcy” number of 40 
pages. 











THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 








Advantage 


Publication of news is not restricted, 
but the element of reliability is given 
when it is read in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


This atmosphere of dependability is 
communicated to the advertising col- 
umns of the paper which has served 
and promoted the interests of Pittsburgh 
for more than three-quarters of a 
century. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 











Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


Lineage 1921 


Buffalo Evening News .......... 785,118 
indianapolis News ............+. 727,572 
Minneapolis Journal ........... 640,766 
EE PEE sic edtndeccsccceas 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily a Guedsaéctoe 631,676 
Chicago Daily News .........+.+- 629,187 
Pittsburgh Sn boqaednudesand 605,108 
PO ED Go caaweds cesndeeds 568,628 
CORRUEINE TONG, a cccacecesadeas 550,039 
COSC WOUNN ce ccccctsacenes 499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
separate foreign display lineage figures. 
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NOTES OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 








mw IEPS are being taken toward the 


formation of a press club at Spring-. 


field, Mass. Such action has been con- 
sidered by members of the Springfield 
Union staff for over a year, but they 
did not wish to go ahead without the 
co-operation of workers on the Repub- 
lican and the Daily News, who have re- 


cently shown interest in the plan. Ed- 
ward F. Loomis, formerly of the 
Republican staff and more recently 
managing editor of the New London 


Day, who last week resigned to conduct 
a publicity agency in Springfield, is be- 
ing talked of for temporary president. 

Members of the South Florida Press 
Association, in semi-annual session at 
Lakeland, October 14-15, discussed 
problems of interest. Miss Gail Bink- 
ley, Bartow Record, presided, she and 
an entire force of feminine officials 
having been elected at the last preced- 
ing meeting. Saturday evening the edi- 
torial visitors were guests of the 
Lakeland Chamber of Commerce, at a 
banquet at the Elks’ grill, The Lake 
Wales Highlander, published at Lake 
Wales, Fla., was awarded the prize for 
best front page makeup. 

Round table discussions took up most 
of the time of seventeen circulation 
managers of North and South Carolina 
daily newspapers in their recent meet- 
ing at Durham, N. C. Reduction of 
subscription prices was discussed fol- 
a paper by N. B. Jones of the 
Fayetteville Observer which raised th: 
question as to whether the rates cf 
Southern newspapers was not prohibi- 
tive, but no action was taken. Publishers 
of the Durham Sun and the Durham 
Herald entertained the association at a 
banquet. Greenville was selected as the 
place for the next meeting in April, 
1922, when officers will be elected. 


lowing 


The course in advertising conducted 
by the Advertising Club of St. Louis at 
the Y.M.C.A. School of Commerce has 
started with an enrollment of thirty-five 
students. The course consists of thirty- 
four lessons, two semesters of seventeen 
lessons each. The first semester will 
deal with the principles of advertising 
and the latter part of the course with 
advertising campaign or the actual ap- 
plication of the principles covered in 
the first semester. Joseph P. Licklider, 
of the D’Arcy Advertising Company, is 
chairman of the educational committee. 

Officers of the Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation for the coming year are as fol- 
lows: President, Fred Hull, Maryville 
Tribune ; vice-president, Marguerite 
Reid, Fayette Advocate; recording sec- 
retary, Fred M. Harrison, Gallatin 
North Missourian; corresponding secre- 
tary, John C. Stapel, Atchison County 
Mail, and treasurer, H. L. Spencer, 
Princeton Telegraph. 

Among the interesting features of the 
recent convention of the California Ad- 
vertising Service Association, at Cata- 
lina Island was the publishers’ session. 
Among the discussions were: Harry 
S. Webster, business manager San Ber- 
nardino Sun, “Some Things Agencies Do 


Publishers Don’t Like;” Harlan G. 
Palmer, editor Hollywood Citizen, 
“What Publishers Expect of the Ad- 


vertising Agency;” “The Place” of 
Newspapers in the Present-Day Suc- 
cessful Advertising Campaign,” M. F. 
Harris, Pacific Coast representative of 
G. Logan Payne; “The Part Magazines 
Play in National Advertising,” by H. J. 
Eustace, Pacific Coast representative, 
Curtis Publishing Company, of Phila- 
delphia. 

The new Year Book of the Southern 





California Women’s Press Club, Los 
Angeles, has just been issued. Mrs. 
Belle Summer Angler Burn was the 


printing chairman. 

E. T. Hall, president of the Advertis- 
ing Club of St. Louis, has appointed the 
following chairmen (given first) and 
vice-chairmen of standing committees, 
constituting the executive committee: 


Acquaintance: George Gayou, Michael 
Levy; attendance: Allan H. Clark; 
constitution and by-laws: George M. 


Burbach, M. E. Holderness; convention, 
Arthur Siegel, F. F. Gottschalk; educa- 
tional: Joseph P. Licklider, Loyd La- 
Driere; foreign trade: Paul W. Brown, 


E. W. Hughes; forward St. Louis: 
Herbert S. Gardner, E. L. Skinner; 
general entertainment: Edward Mead, 
Max Koenigsberg; house: Arthur 
Schanuel, Glenn Hutchinson; member- 
ship: P. M. Farendorf, E. L. Hill; 


program, Walter B. Weisenburger, John 


Ring, Jr.; public speakers: Frank W. 
Swann, Martin Schweig; publication; 
R. Fullerton Place, J. H. Hobelman; 


publicity: W. H. Maas, J. L. Isaacs. 
Mrs. Marguerite E. Harrison will tell 
the Baltimore Advertising Club Novem- 
ber 2 of her adventures in Russia as a 
correspondent for the Baltimore Sun. 
The educational 
Providence (R. I.) 
been working on a 


committee of the 
Town Criers have 
program of educa- 
tion along business lines, and have com- 
pleted plans for a series of Jectures on 


business fundamentals, the first of 
which has already been held. Prof. 
Henry B. Gardner of Brown Univer- 


sity spoke on “Economics.” Enrollment 
is limited to 125, and the course is open 
to young men sponsored by the Town 
Criers. Members of the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Providence have also 
been admitted to the lectures. The sub- 
ject for the next meeting will be “Plant 
Management.” Other subjects which 
will be dealt with follow: Office admin- 
istration, salesmanship, sales manage- 
ment, merchandising, advertising prin- 
ciples, advertising campaigns, business 
correspondence, transportation, foreign 
exchange, accounting principles, account- 
ing practice, financial and _ business 
statements, collections, insurance, in- 
vestments and the stock and produce 
exchanges. The educational committee 
includes Phillip H. MacDonald, chair- 
man; Gordon Schonfarber, Douglas 
McCarthy and Harry H. Ulman. 

The fourteenth annual reunion and 
dinner of the Veteran Boston Jour- 
nalists will be held at Yough’s Hotel at 
4 p. m., November 12. All persons who 
served on a Boston newspaper previous 
to November 1, 1896, are eligible to mem- 
bership. William U. Swan, 603 Boyl- 
ston street, Boston, is secretary. 

Fourteen members of the Dallas Ad- 
vertising League have been chosen to 
deliver lectures at Southern Methodist 
University during the full-year course 
in accounting, advertising and salesman- 
ship to be given at that institution as a 
part of the courses offered by the Dallas 
School of Commerce. Those who will 
deliver lectures are: Harry D. Guy, L. 
W. Chandler, George W. Lemons, J. P. 
Dewey, Hugo Cargo, Joe Dawson, A. L. 
Chilton, W. S. Henson, Charles B. 
Mills, Bernard Roemer, J. P. Simpson, 
L. A. Whittier, J. R. Brown and W. M. 
Newman. 

J. H. Brinkmeyer, of St. Louis, was 
elected president of the Poster Advertis- 
ing Association at the final session of the 
annual convention in Detroit. The re- 
tiring president, Milburn Hobson, of 
Texas, presented a silver cup for the 





1921 


best exhibit of poster advertising made 
by the secretaries of the various state 
associations. It was won by R. K. Hink- 
son, Topeka, Kan., secretary of the Tri- 
State Poster Advertising Association, 
Harry C. Walker, of Detroit, was elected 
vice-president and the following were 
named directors: Edward C. Donnelly, 
Boston; Thomas R. Burrell, Fall 
River, Mass.; A. Norington, Pitts- 
burgh; H. F. O’Mealia, Jersey City; 
Kerwin H. Fulton, New York; Tom 
Nokes, Johnstown, Pa.; W. J. Fer- 
ris, Buffalo; Harry C. Walker, Detroit; 
Louis A. Oyen, LaCrosse, Wis.; J. E. 
Morrison, Gary, Ind.; B. W. Robbins, 
Chicago; S. L. Ghaster, Fostoria, O.; J. 
H. Brinkmeyer, St. Louis; C. U. Phil- 
ley, St. Joseph, Mo.; O. F. Burlingame, 
Winona, Minn.; R. Robinson, Wheel- 


ing; W. W. Workman, Richmond, Va.; 
M. T. Pice, Savannah, Ga.; B. T. Lover- 
idge, Lexington, Ky.; Milburn Hobson, 
Dallas; Harry S. Anderson, Salt Lak: 
City; A. L. Lausen, Jr., San Francisco; J 
C. Speers, Santa Monica, Calif.; H. A 
Williams, Montreal. 

The first of a series of entertainments 
arranged by the Pen and Pencil Club for 
the winter was given October 13. The 
workers were entertained by Prof. 
Camillone, the blind musician, and by 
Frank Tinney, the comedian. The 
members of the club were allowed to 
invite three persons as their guests, and 
the result was crowded rooms. The 
club is making a special drive for mem- 
bership since it opened its new home 
at 9 Thomas street. 














SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with order. 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 

For Sale 


Duplex matrix roller, casting box, tail trimmer 
and reamer, all complete and in good workin 
condition. Roller is equipped with 3 h.p. AG 
motor, wired ready to connect up. This equip- 
ment may be used for either 7 or 8 column 
22 inch paper. Address The Beacon Journal 
Company, Tine, Ohio, for further particulars. 





Rare Bargain 


In 16-page press. Hoe 16-page stereotype press 
used until last week at real bargain. Includes 
full stereo equipment except metal pot. Crated 
for shipment and will name an extraordinary 
low price and take Duplex or Goss Comet Flat 
Bed in trade. If you are in need of 16-page 
press at dirt cheap price, write or wire W. 
J. Galvin, Box No. 7, Lima, Ohio. 


Newspaper Plant Equipments * 
Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


WEB PRESSES. Good Bargains in 
8, 12, 16, 24-page Goss, Hoe and 
Potter Presses. 5 Magazine webs 

FLAT BED WEB PRESSES. 4,6,8 
page Duplex, 4, 6,8, 10, 12,14 Goss 

LINOTYPES. 18 machines ; Models 
1, 3,4, 5.8, 14,17,18 
LIST 26, 16 pages, GIVES DETAILS 














Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 
154 Nassau St., se Bldg. 


New York 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Wanted 
16 page press, tubular, Goss Junior or Acme 
preferred. Daily Pilot, San Pedro, Cal. 





The National Bond Corporation 
No. 12 Upper Camden St., Dublin 
BUY AND SELL 
French, Belgian, Roumanian, Canadian 
and All Government BONDS 
Prospectus Free on Application 














NEWSPRINT AND 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of 
always uniform. 


paper 


Regular deliveries. 
Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J.& J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 


New York City 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis kane 
Buffalo Wb Ti, Wi 4 
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| Introduction to Employer and Employee 








SITUATION WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 

classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Advertising Salesman 

Several years’ experience selling daily news- 
paper space and writing copy. Now with after- 
noon paper in small field. Ready for change 


soon. Address Box A-994 Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. 


Editor 

Of long experience and great ability will make 
unusual contract with publisher of secondary 
city daily, based on increase in circulation ob- 
tained through sheer editorial and news merit. 
Combines big city training with intimate knowl- 
edge of the small city game. No better news- 
paper man or better writer now open to engage- 
ment. Address B-507, care Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER. 

Editorial Writer 

With special knack for human interest desires 
position in good sized town. Four weeks’ 


notice semulied. Box A-993, Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER. 





Managing Editor 

I want position as managing 
gressive paper in a live town, South preferred. 
Have had more than 20 years’ active experi- 
ence in news department, including service at 
Washington, D. C., Birmingham, Montgomery. 
Norfolk, and Richmond. Sober, family, hard 
worker. So far have been successful managing 
staff and getting best results. Will carry out 
policies and instructions of management and 
protect the paper. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences Address Walter Harper, Managing 
Editor, Herald-Courier, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
Managing or News Editor 

Fifteen years’ experie nce all departments seeks 
position near Pacific coast; afternoon daily 
up to ten thousand circulation where conscien- 
tious service will be appreciated and rewarded 


editor of pro- 


Willing to make contract. Can be free * om 
present position about December Ist. Good 
reasons for desiring change. Not less than 
fifty a week or will consider bonus Box 
B-513, Eprror & PustisHer. 

Newspaper Man 

Aged 24 with four years’ experience, wants 
position as editor of small daily paper. Would 
go anywhere. College-trained Employed at 
present but available on week's notice Box 
B-515, Eprror & PusBLisner. 

Publisher Agricultural Paper 

My training and experience should interest 
you. Available on two weeks’ notice. Salary 


$3,000. Address Managing Editor, Box A-997, 
Epiror & PuBLisHER. 
Reporter 

Graduate school of journalism, also academic 
degree. Five years on newspaper. Box B-510, 
Epitor & PusBLtisnHeR 

Situation Wanted 


Py advertising man, 25 years old, five years’ 
experience. Wish to connect with daily paper 
anywhere. Can take entire charge of foreign 
advertising. Equally good on layout and copy 
writing. Best references, moderate salary. 
Robert Walker, Jr., 124 North street, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Business Manager 

Or advertising manager. Thoroughly compe 


tent executive and producer knows how to get 
and hold business even under adverse condi 
tions. Long record metropolitan and provincial 
experience, morning and evening. Young mar 
ried man, employed, and would have to give 
reasonable notice. Address Box B-518, care 
Eprtor & PurLisner 


Experienced Reporter 
Wants job in or near New York. Ten 
in business, mostly on political 
Apply Box B-519, Eprror 


years 
and court work. 
& Pusiisner 


HELP WANTED 


Be A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Advertising Manager and Solicitor 

Strictly high ciass, thoroughly experienced dis 
play ad. salesman with record as a producer 
wanted as advertising manager on daily in 
Western city of 40,000; $45, with guarantee of 
additional earnings after revenue from adver 
tising has passed a certain point, limited only 
by your ability to produce. Address Box 
A-986, care Epiror & PustisHer, stating age, 
experience, etc 

Editor 

On fast growing daily seeks permanent post on 
small city daily. Has unusual record. Can 
report in two weeks. Box A-961, care Epitror 
& PusiisHer 

Reporter 

Thoroughly experienced news writer for general 
reporting on evening paper in small, up-to-date 





Western city. ovices need not apply; $40. 
Give full details. Address Box A-987, care 
Epitor & PuprisHer. 

Wanted 


Circulation manager by evening newspaper of 
about 50,000 circulation in Eastern city. One 
who has not been a floater and can show good 
substantial qualifications. Publication is one 
of the best-established papers in the country 
and the opening offers a permanent position to 
the right man. 


Box B-516, Eprror & PusrisHer 
Wanted 
Reporter for court run. Nonpareil, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 


FEATURE SERVICES 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Editorial and Feature Service 
Congressional service throughout session. 
Comment impartial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 
separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and Congress- 
ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is- 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government Reports. rite for 
samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 
— 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 


“LIVING PRICES” FOR 
PUBLIC PRINTING 


Louisiana Editors Say Present Rate Is 
Less Than Cost of Composition— 
Will Co-Operate on National 
Advertising 


(Special to Epitor & Pustiisner) 

New Or.eans, La., Oct. 20—The 
Louisiana Press Association is going to 
make its voice heard in the legislature 
to the end that the advertising rates on 
public printing be put on a living basis, 
it decided at the convention held here 
recently. 

Under the constitution, the rate estab- 
lished for printing amendments is less 
than the cost of setting the type, it was 
pointed out. That means a definite loss 
for the paper in each county that prints 
the amendments. 

Furthermore, there are three scales 
for printing the official proceedings of 
the school board, the police jury, and 
judicial matters. For the school board, 
the rate is 50 cents per 100 words for the 
first insertion and 25 cents for each sub- 
sequent insertion; for the police jury, 
the rate is 70 and 25 cents; for judicial 
matters, the rate is $1.50 and 75 cents. 

The editors want the judicial rate set 
as the standard scale, and voted that the 
following committee bear this message to 
the legislature, now in session: M. G 
Osborne, head of the department of 
journalism of Louisiana State University 
and city editor of the Baton Rouge 
State Times; Conrad Lecoq, state fire 
marshal and editor of the Pointe Coupee 
Banner; and Dr. C. V. Kraft, editor of 
the Algiers Herald. 

It was also the sense of the meeting 
that general advertising rates should be 
standardized, and that foreign advertis- 
ing will be handled by a committee of 
the association. 

These matters were passed to the next 
convention for action. The next con- 
vention will be held at Baton Rouge in 
April, 1922. 

A resolution was passed requesting 
the congressmen and senators to oppose 
the repeal of the zone postal rate. 

The following officers were elected: 
Conrad L.ecoq, president; Miss Florence 
Dymond of the Louisiana Planter, New 
Orleans, and A. G. Cook of the Monroe- 
News Star, vice presidents; Dr. C. V 
Kraft, secretary; M. G. Osborne, 
urer, 


treas- 


The need of closer co-operation be- 
tween the press and the farm interests 
was stressed by M. G. Osborn. Dr. 
Oscar Dowling, president of the state 
board of health, discussed the co-opera- 
tion between that body and the press. 

John Dymond, editor of the Louisiana 
Planter and the Nestor of journalism 
in Louisiana, was chairman of the con- 
vention. 

This is the first convention that has 


been held since 1917. The Louisiana 
Press Association has been organized 
many years. It almost fell apart during 





Comptroller—aAuditor 


Now with large daily, seeks a high- 
grade executive accounting position. 
Excellent education, well connected 
financially, experienced Cost Analyst, 
newspaper, magazine and public ac- 


countant. Keen intellect, energetic, 
constructive, co-operative, forceful 
organizer—a doer of big things in a 
big way. Have served as Business 
Manager and Assistant Business 


Manager of several large publica- 
tions. Can handle National Adver- 
tising, together with development and 
research work, if desired. My best 
references are the officers of the 
Company with whom I am associated. 
Correspondence __ solicited. The 
“acid test” welcomed. $6,000. Ad- 
dress B-517, care of Eniror & Pus- 
LISHER. 











the war and post-war years because of 
the failure to hold conventions. This 
convention, held in connection with the 
Interstate Farm Congress, was a revival, 
and while the attendance small, it 
was enthusiastic. 


was 


N. E. A. C. M. OPPOSES PREMIUMS 


Circulators also Condemn Magazine 
Clubs at Providence Meeting 
(Special to 


Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 


Provipence, R. I., Oct. 25.—The ma- 
jority of members of the New England 
\ssociation of Circulation Managers, en- 
tertained here last Wednesday by the 
Providence Journal, were strongly op- 
posed to premiums as a means of in- 
creasing circulation, while opposition was 
also shown to newspapers co-operating 
with magazines in the promotion of their 
circulation. Daylight saving laws were 
favored, while the majority were of the 


opinion that it was profitable for a 
newspaper to conduct a bargain day 
subscription offer the last five days of 
the year. 

Represerflatives from practically all 
the larger papers in New England at- 


tended the meeting, which was held at 
the Squantum Club. The men gathered 
at the Journal building, and were met by 
T. J. Farrelly, circulation manager of 
the Journal, and Allison Stone, business 
manager, who guided them to the club 
where they were treated to a real old- 
fashioned Rhode Island shore dinner. 


New Daily in Flint 
The Flint ( Mich.) 
evening newspaper 


Tribune, a new 
owned by the Satur- 
day Night Publishing Company, will be- 
gin publication about November 14, it 
is announced. W. Harold 
the publisher. 


Kingsley is 


Thomson Back in New Orleans 
James M. Thomson, 
New Orleans Item, has 
after a week’s visit in 


publisher of the 
returned home 

New York. 
Ralph Pulitzer Dines H. G. Wells 
Ralph Pulitzer will give a dinner in 

honor of H. G. Wells at the Ritz-Carl- 


ton Hotel, New York, on the night of 
November 2 


L. F. Watson Dead 


L. F. Watson, former newspaper pub- 
lisher and five times secretary of the 
Illinois State Senate, died suddenly at 


Springfield, Ill, October 26. 


$8,000 Cash 


for first payment on a weekly 
newspaper property, south- 
ern locations preferred. 





Proposition W. U. 


Charles M. Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Cpportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 











FOR SALE 
Complete Newspaper Plant 


including 16-pp. Scott newspress and stereo- 


type machinery, three linotypes, all steel 
composing room furniture, type (mostly 
new), office and editorial department fur- 
niture and fixtures. All ready to resume 
the publication of a modern daily. Inspec- 
tion invited. Detailed inventory upon 
request. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Bidg. Richmond, Va. 








Advertising. Manager Wanted 


Resourceful salesman who can 
write and sell advertising for a 
the first 
paper in its field but a mighty 
good paper with the full confi- 
dence of the leading merchants. 
The salary will be $40 to start 
and the rest is up to the man 
himself. Address Box B 508, 
Editor and Publisher. 


live newspaper, not 








“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published 


every Saturday in 
London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 











Hall With Dunlap-Ward 


W. B. Hall, for the last four years 
with the Green, Fulton, Cunningham 
Company, Detroit, and previously for 
three years a member of the adver- 


tising department of the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company has joined the 
Advertising Agency, 


Dunlap - Ward 
Cleveland. 











IRVIN 
COBB'S 
STORIES 


For release daily beginning 


November 21 











Monday, 





Central Press Association 
Times Bldg. New York City 








The Best Paper 


in 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








‘*The Peak of Printing.’’ 


Publishers who are contemplating 
pictorial sections should investigate 
offset gravure before making ex- 
pensive investments. 

Beautiful results even on ordinary 
newsprint. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 
351 West 52nd Street New York 


Telephone Circle 7395 








America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 


Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 











NEWS 





For Evening, and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
World Building. NewYork. 
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UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head 
worked successfully in your city de 
Address your contributions to the H 
them and mail them in and receive 
hunches will not be returned 
HE Wichita Beacon daily 
prints in a box on the front page, a 
list of persons wanting jobs, and also a 
list of people wanting men. Persons 
accommodated by either service are 
asked to inform the paper so that their 
name can be taken off the list— 
oe 


( Kan.) 


Each year one Ohio newspaper per- 
mits the ministerial association in the 
city to assume charge of the editorial 
department for one entire day, the 
ministers doing all of the editorial and 
reportorial work. Not only does it 
give the ministers an idea as to what 
the press “runs up against,” but it also 
gives the public an idea of what they 
would get if tlie ministers controlled 
the press. In addition, it is a big novelty 
and sales on that day are also increased 
for that reason.— 1 

It’s interesting to know how some 
of the married couples of your city met 
each other. Set aside a column in your 
paper offering a dollar each day to the 
man writing the best letter on the sub- 
ject, “How I Met My Wife,” and the 
same amount to the woman writing the 
best letter on, “How I Met My Hus- 
band.”—L. M. R. 

“Jumbled Headlines” was the title of 
a highly successful and fun producing 
contest in the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News 
Sentinel. Readers were instructed to 
clip and rearrange lines of equal size 
and style of type in the headlines of 
each issue, forming two-line combina- 
tions that were ludicrous or incongru- 
ous, such as might have been jumbled 
in the composing room of pre-prohibi- 
tion days. The rearranged “jumbles” 
were pasted or pinned to a sheet of 
paper containing the name and address 
of the sender. Hundreds were received 
daily including practically every possible 
combination. Prizes were awarded the 
best daily and a dozen or twenty of the 
most laughable were printed in the con- 
test story each day. Ten minutes’ ex 
periment with any newspaper will sell 
you on the idea.—R. L. B. 

Why not tell the public in the 
dramatic section of the paper, of the 
author’s inspiration for writing his suc- 
cessful play now on Broadway? Most 
people are curious to know just what 
the author heard, said, or did, that oc- 
casioned the writing of the play. The 
public is beginning to dislike the stale 
and formal way of the critic’s write-up; 
they want to know a little more about 
the play, that is, where the author got 
such an idea, yet no one tells them. 
This would not necessarily apply to any 
one play, but to every worthy one on 
Broadway.—H. R. N. 





Visit all the penny weighing machines 
in your city and record the various 
weights when you step on the platform 
of the scale. On ten different scales, 
the probability of ten different weights. 


—H. G. R. 


Are there many places in your town 
that were there when your paper first 
started publication? The New York 
Globe has been running a splendid series 
of “Things in New York as old as the 





Epitor & PuBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


ves not bar it from this department. 
uNncH EpiTor. 
payment by return mail. 


When they appear clip 
Unavailable 


Globe.” A photo gives added interest. 
cr. 5a. 


Are the citizens of your community 
highbrows or do they belong to the 
Nick Carter class? See your librarian 
and ascertain how many books are 
taken out each month. Find out the 
percentage of solid books compared to 
light fiction. How does your city com- 
pare with other cities and why are you 
better or worse. What influence has 
the type of your population on the 
matter. Plenty of room for a lot of 
deduction if an ambitious reporter 
wants to dig up the facts——H. L. 


The Bronx Home News has found a 
feature that occupies but little space and 
is a great attraction. Prominent figures 
in the business world and _ political 
fields, together with public officials, 


- 

The value of a punch is in its spe- 
cific effect, but the value of a hunch is 
in its general application, the breadth 
and width of its appeal. MHere’s a 
hunch that is aimed at every reader 
of the Editor & Publisher, every work- 
ing newspaper man and woman in the 
country: Clip the Hunch Column out 
of the EDITOR & PUBLISHER every 
week and paste it neatly in a loose 
leaf note book. Don’t ignore a hunch 
no matter how inapplicable it may 
seem to your present needs. Make it 
a special order of business to glance 
over the Hunch Book at regular inter- 
vals, say the first day of every month, 
to see if conditions have not arisen 
that will make one of the hunches 
worth trying. But save the book and 
keep it up-to-date at all events. Per- 
haps next month, or next year, you 
may be on another newspaper or peri- 
odical, into which one of the hunches 
may be as good as an injection of pep. 
Perhaps if you are a reporter now, 
without the power to put a hunch into 
effect, you may be an editor then with 
a free hand.—F. C. 








Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 
x i 1920. ..233,609 
Buy Space in 


Boston’s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 


1918 























have been asked why they came to the 
Bronx. Under ahead “Prominent Men 
Tell Home News Why They Came to 
the Bronx.” The stories make interest- 
ing reading.—H. S. M. 


Why not a series of features on “I’ve 
Often Wondered How They Did It?” 
describing some interesting but little 
known operations in various businesses 
and industries? One half of the world 
does not know how the other half works 
and is always anxious to see behind the 
scenes. An alternative heading would 
be “How Does This Compare With 
Your Job?” This could be worked up 
with the advertising department into 
a co-operative advertising page using 
such copy as: “Harrison will tell to- 
morrow how he puts that unusual taste 
in his candy,” ete—F. H. M. 





The Detroit Journal monthly pres- 
ents $25 to the most courageous police- 
man in Detroit. Police officials choose 
the winner, and the story of his ex- 
ploit, together with his photograph 
make a page one feature —E. C. L. 





Why doesn’t some fair sized news- 
paper conduct a prize essay contest 
among school children (or others) on 
“Why I Read Newspapers (or The 
News)” or “How to Read Newspapers” 
or some such lines?—G. W. G. 





CHRISTMAS IS COMING 


Your readers will ap- 
preciate the helpful 
gift suggestions i 


Handicraft in the lene 


Let us tell you 
more about service 





The International Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD.. 








WOODROW WILSON REVEALED 


Starting next Sunday, October 30, The 
New York Times will publish in 37 con- 
secutive daily and Sunday editions, the 
Wilson, written by 
Joseph P. Tumulty, his secretary for eleven 
years. Many hitherto unknown phases of 
the ex-President’s political career are re- 
vealed and the spotlight is turned on gov- 
ernmental crises which have been veiled in 
mystery. 


Che New York Times 


story of Woodrow 











NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 
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The Southern Marke 
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The great purchasing power of the 
South is not limited to its agricul- 
tural resources. The South, through 
hard endeavor, has brought about a 
condition in which prosperous agri- 
culture is linked with prosperous 
mining, and these, with prosperous 
manufacturing, have developed sea- 
ports great and numerous, through 
which flows its entire commerce. 


The possibilities and opportuni- 
ties are increasing every day, thus 
making the purchasing power greater 
not only of the South but of the entire 
nation. 


This great and growing territory 
can be advertised to, in every daily 
paper, every week, in a conspicuous 
space, for a whole year, for a cost of 
about one-third cent per inhabitant. 




















ALABAMA. 


*Birmingham Age-Herald ...(M) 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ...(S) 


*Birmingham News ........ (E) 
*Birmingham News ........ (S) 
**Mobile News-Item .........(E) 
*Mobile Register ..........(M) 
*Mobile Register ........... (S) 
FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville Metropolis ....(E) 
*Florida Times-Union, Jack- 
QE 6 Gab ees dvee ac (M&S) 
**Pensacola Journal ........ (M) 
**Pensacola Journal ......... (S) 
**Pensacola News .......... (E) 
**Pensacola News ........... (S) 
GEORGIA. 
*Augusta Chronicle (M) 
“Augusta Chronicle (S) 
Augusta Herald .......... (E) 
**Augusta Herald ........... (S) 
*Columbus Ledger ....... (E&S) 
*Macon Telegraph ......... (M) 
*Macon Telegraph ......... (S) 


**Savannah Morning News (M&S) 


KENTUCKY. 
*Lexington Leader ......... (E) 
*Lexington Leader ......... (S) 
+Louisville Herald ........, (M) 
tLouisville Herald ......... (S) 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


**Asheville Citizen ......... (M) 
**Asheville Citizen .......... (S) 
*Charlotte Observer ....... (M) 
*Charlotte Observer ........ (S) 
Greensboro Daily News... .(M) 
Greensboro Daily News..... (S) 


*Raleigh News and Observer (M) 
*Raleigh News and Observer (S) 


i (E) 
. Wilmington Star ....... (M&S) 
**Winston-Salem Journal . (M&S) 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


**Columbia Record ......... (E) 
**Colmmibia Mecerd ... 2. cece. (S) 
Cofmmmiin SGhGe . ccc cctes (M) 
WG CEO a ae ce cteee (S) 
Greenville Piedmont ....... (E) 
+Greenwood Index Journal (E&S) 
*Spartanburg Journal ......(E) 
*Spartanburg Herald ....(M&S) 
TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga News ........(E) 
*Chattanooga Times ....... (M) 
*Chattanooga Times ........ (S) 
*Knoxville Sentinel ........ (E) 


*Memphis Commercial Appeal (M) 


*Memphis Commercial Appeal (S) 


**Nashville Banner ...... . . (E) 
**Nashville Banner ..... (S) 
VIRGINIA. 


tBristol Herald Courier. . . (M&S) 
Danville Register and Bee(M&E) 
Newport News Times-Herald(E) 
Newport News Daily Press(S&M) 
*“Roanoke Times ........ (M&S) 

"Roanoke World-News ...... (E) 


Government Statement, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 
+Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 
tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 
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(,o-Getters Do the 


Business 


While certain non-advertising merchants are sitting around 
on barrel heads discussing the gloomy outlook, go-getters in every 
line are selling enormous volume through advertising. 


The go-getter is of a hardier brand than the milk-fed softy 


who thinks that he can get any price he asks for goods and has 
grown soft in a seller’s market. 


The go-getter does business on the theory of to-day. If he 
can sell a safety razor to-day at 75 cents which sold for $5 two 
years ago and make a reasonable profit, he does so and gives 
the public the benefit of his wise purchasing. 


The big fellows of to-day were go-getters a few years ago. 
The big fellows of to-morrow will be the go-getters of to-day. 


The go-getters of every town and city will be found among 
those who advertise in the daily newspapers—those who recognize 


that faithful service to the public builds up greatest prestige for 
the future. 


Look up the early history of Mershall Field, John Wana- 
maker, R. H. Macy, Netcher of the Boston Store in Chicago, 
Lehman of the Fair, and scores of others. 


These men were the go-getters of their day and all built their 


marvelous institutions through advertising and sound salesman- 
ship. 





Member The New York Globe Member 
A.B. C. Jason Rogers, Publisher A. B. wi 








Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
Chicago New York 
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Revised Space-Buyers’ Chart and Market Survey of the 


STATE OF MAINE 











Second Section 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1921 


Pages I to VIII 





MAINE IS PROSPEROUS AND DEMANDS THE BEST 


Being an Exhaustless Store-House of Natural Resources the Growth of Her Wealth Has Been 


AINE has been accepted as a test- 
ing ground of public opinion almost 
from the beginning of the Union. Pol- 
itics and the early date of her elections 
first won her the position of try-out 


state, but it has since been broadened 
and now includes advertised products, 
Maine has a gross area of 33,040 


square miles, 29,895 of which represent 
land surface. Its extreme length is 382 
miles and its greatest width 285 miles. 
It is thirty-eighth in size among states. 
The northern portion of Maine is a 


wilderness of forest land with rugged 
surface, except the fertile fields of 
Aroostook county. The southern por- 


tion is seldom broken and is largely fer- 
tile and highly productive. 

Potatoes are one of the principal crops 
of Maine and her per acre production is 
high above the average of the 
Maine’s 


nation, 
being 240 
for the nation 


average per acre 
bushels while the average 
is only 892 





Steady—Is One of the Great Try-Out States 





this one 
sheep of of the 


and her wool production is a the 
state having nearly half of the 


one-fifth 
state’s manu- 


industry 
total 


represents 
value of the 


New England. factured products. 
The principal fruit of Maine is the The lumber and timber industry, 
apple and the annual pick reaches ranking second in importance 
nearly 5,000,000 bushels. The manufacture of boots and shoes 
There is abundant and regular water- ranks third among the industries. In 
power that contributes a great deal to this industry there are employed 8,986 
the importance of Maine as a manufac- wage earners, 
turing state. The leading articles of The fourth industry of the state is 
manufacture are cotton goods, woolen the manufacture of cotton goods 
goods, lumber, leather, paper, boots and The fifth industry in importance is 


shoes. The manufactured products of the manufacture of 
the state add more than $200,000,000 to ted goods. 
the buying wealth of the people each The five 
year. re: ( 

Paper 


voolen and wors- 
industries next in importance 
fanning and 
machine 
products, 


foundry 
flour mill 
publishing and 


preserving 
and wood pulp lead all 
industries in Maine, 


other and 
annual 


shop products, 


with an printing and 


production amounting to more than $50,- bakery products 

000,000; the amount added by manu- There were six industries reporting 
facture being $14,721,777 and the aver- products in 1914 valued at more than 
age number of wage earners being $10,000,000 each and fourteen whose 
10,033. The value of the product of ;roducts ranged in value from $1,000,000 


to $10,000,000 during 
Che fishing industry 


tant place in the 
The product of the 
has averaged 
number of years 
are actively 
Maine ranks 
annual lobster catch. 

Granite 1s 


business life of 
salt water 
$6,000,000 annually for a 
Over 12,000 persons 
engaged 
first in 


extensively 


the last 
holds an 


year 
impor- 
Maine 
fisheries 


in the industry 


the value of her 


quarried in 


Maine, the state ranking third in this 
industry. Large quantities of lime ex- 
ported from the state, and copper smelt- 
ing is an industry recent develop 
ment, 

The tourist industry is another that 
must be taken into consideration when 

sidering Maine as a market. Sports 
men and summer visitors are attracted 
by the thousands in summer and winter 
ind it is estimated add $20,000,000 an 


tually to the state’s 
Che coast of 





bushels. The an- 
nual crop totals 
more than 25,- 
000,000 bushels, 
and the potatoes 
are of such a 
high quality that 
they bring the 
highest prices in 
all the larger 
and more com- 
ert yt ve 
markets. 

Hay is an im- 
portant crop in 
Maine and aver- 
ages about a 
million and 
half tons a year. 
Oats are the 
principal cereal 
crop. Other im- 
portant crops 
are corn, buck- 
wheat, barley 
and wheat. The 
fie'd crops of the 
state bring a re- 
tern of nearly 
$100,000 090 
nually. 

Maine 





an- 


exports 


oe 
Photo by 


large numbers of 
and 
cattle every year 


fine horses 


a. ae er 


SRE Seo aR 


mses * _ 


Ewing Galloway 


as well as politics—‘“As goes Maine, so goes the Union!” 








k. The far-famed rock bound coast of Maine reflects the stability and strength of a people of whom we have come to say in advertising 


wealth. 


Maine and the hun 
dreds of small 
islands that dot 


her shores. shelter 
some of the most 
famous resorts in 
North 

The best 
of the 
sorts is Bar 
bor. The 
that 
its greatest 


est to the 


\merica 
known 
coast re 
Har 
thing 
Maine 


inter 


gives 


seeke r 
of rest and pleas- 
ure is the fact 
that here more 
than any other 
state in the Un 
on the best at 
tractions of 
mountains ind 
sea are combined 

Hurting 


g, as 


well fishing, is 
uniformly good 
in Main with 


the result that 
the tourist travel 
is not confined to 
me season 

Ice is an im 
portant 
itable 
export 


and prof 
article oT 
and dur 
ing winter em- 


ploys thousands 
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RETAIL TRADING AREAS OF PRINCIPAL MAINE CITIES 
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Editor 


Population 

Pee ANE? sat iad ee eee 69,272 
PIE adc. 6 dS ORR Niele es 62,000 
A. B. C. City and Suburban...... 200,000 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, 

> SAE Sear ae 72,000 
Chamber of Commerce, City and 

ME cine awe ab ts das ee 97,000 
OED Sti ain 0 Sewanee meh 9514,% 
Pe SOW 5. vise es cuddeac eee 14, % 
CN 3, 0% Gane 9 is ene yo less than 200 
I a eS eR None 
industrial Workers .......:.5...... 15% 
Pe eee eee 8% 
oh rie 5.700 
Summer Residents .............. 65,000 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


Within a_twenty-five-mile radius are 
Kennebunkport, 1,431; Kennebunk, 3,138; 
Biddeford, 18,000; Saco, 8,000; Scarboro, 
1,832; Cape Elizabeth, 1,534; South Port- 
land, 9,254; Gorham, 2,822; Buxton, 
1,675; Dayton, 395; Hollis, 1,284; Lyntan, 
615; Waterboro, 997; Standish, 1,735; 
Freeport, 2,488; Yarmouth, 2,261; Cum- 
berland, 1,150; Westbrook, 9,435; Bruns- 
wick, 7,261, and many other smaller vil- 
lages. 
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City Classed As 


Seaport fishing center and business heart 
of one of the nation’s greatest summer re- 
sort states; largest jobbing and distributing 
center in Maine. 


Location 


Eastern and Western Divisions, and 
Worcester, Nashua & Portland Branch of 
B. & M. R. R. Three divisions of Maine 
Central and a division of Grand Trunk 
System. 

Cumberland County Power & Light Co.'s 
trolley lines throughout city and suburban 
territory. | Lewiston-Portland interurban 
troiley and Brunswick-Portland electric line. 
Following steamship lines—Fastern S. S.., 
New York-Portland Line, Boston-Portland 
S. S. Line, Boston-Portland-St. John’s, and 
lines to Boothbay and other points along 
coast of state. And a steamship line to 
Panama and South American points. 


Banks 


ee eae Cy ere eee 2 
State Banks and Trust Cos.............5 
PEE a cehisdeesuted botaesnetveccd 1 
Loan and Building Assn............... 9 








The trade school is connected with the 
high. There are two business schools, the 
Westbrook Seminary with 400 students, and 
a scnool for boys and one for girls. | In 
the ten Parochial schools there are about 
1,700 pupils. 


Theatres 


1 stock house, 2 moving picture and 
vaudeville, 4 moving picture exclusively, 
1 tabloid and moving picture. Total seat- 
ing capacity, 10,400; largest seats 2.200. 


Churches 
Baptist, 7; Catholic, 7; Christian Sci- 
ence, 2; Congregational, 16; Episcopal, 6; 
Methodist, 16; Universalist, 4; Friends, 2; 
Lutheran, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Advent Chris- 
tian, 3; Unitarian, 2, and 15 other religious 
organizations. 


MEN... 5-0. cs erarunaten cade $32,825, L09 
NONE cow ic as wan ateden 15,476,534 
Resources ..............-«- 23,492. 482 
WRONONNIOER 56 0s kc e: 3,619,344 


1921 Il 
Survey in Three Parts—Part 1 
PORTLAND, ME. 
Schools | 
Public Grade ...37 Pupils ...... 8,774 
Sas Oeie kawe 2 Pupils ......2;44 

















PORTLAND —The Wholesale and Jobbing C-nter of the State 


Portland Evening Express 


Largest and Most Influential Newspaper in 


combined. 


Maine’s Largest Circulation! 


Maine’s Largest City! 
LEADS IN CIRCULATION! 


The Evening Express has a larger net paid daily 
circulation than all other Portland daily papers 


LEADS IN ADVERTISING! 


The Evening Express carries more Local—Foreign 
—and Classified Advertising by thousands of lines 


than any other Portland paper. 





Our Sunday Edition 


Best Results to Advertisers! 


PORTLAND SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


Leading Automobile Medium of Maine 


Has Largest Maine Sunday Circulation 
and is the 





For any desired information not contained in Editor & Publisher's Survey apply to 


EVENING EXPRESS PUBLISHING CO., Portland, Maine—or to our 


National Advertising Representatives 


THE JULIUS MATHEWS 
_ Boston 


New York 


SPECIAL 


Detroit 


AGENCY 


Chicago 
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Special Information 


Annual volume of imports nearly $20,000,000. 
attracts business from distant points. 
Atlantic 18,645,000 pounds of fish last 
not including small smacks operating from this 
1,800 shipbuilders, 500 


Largest city in Maine and 
One of the finest ports on coast. 
year from bank fisherman, 
port. High wage scale. Small foreign population. 
and 1,400 in lumber business. 

\ preliminary statement of the general results of the 1920 census of manu- 


covering the year 1919, for Portland 


in shoe industry, 


factures, was issued recently by the 


Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, as follows: 
Census Per Ct. of 
W919.~*«WCSNS~S«CNNA ADI 
Number of establishments ............ 380 296 4.1 
Persons engaged in manufactures..... 6,710 6,213 8.0 
Proprietors and firm members... . 206 181 13.8 
Salaried employees .............. 1,018 835 21.9 
Wage earners (average number).. 5,486 5,197 5.6 
PUREST ROTSENOWET 6o3o's. oe ca wecsues 11,529 8,300 38.9 
RAR" 5 sos aware cuiw ee waters airs $22,194,000 $13,992,000 58.6 
ee Ee POSE COE APR ee 7,853,000 4,043,000 94.2 
PONOOE: 5 55 chs ceed mao oede cease 1,844,000 972,000 89.7 
WOME: 2 oC bie eaelakeetenne neice 6,009,000 3,071,000 95.7 
ATE G55 sive sae spess eeesGesing 15,590,000 8,028,000 94.2 
are 29,168,000 14,705,000 98.4 


Value 


products less cost 


added by manufacture (value of 


13,578,000 6,677,000 103.4 


of materials)... 
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* a4 PORTLAND, ME. 





Principal Industries 


Art glass work, artificial stone, automobile windshields, auto tops, asphalt 
and gravel roofing, awnings, billiard tables, foodstuffs, bedding, brooms, boats, 
boilers, brick, butter, canned goods, 
chewing gum, cigars, clothing, confectionery, 


stationery, house finishings, carriages, 
sewer pipe, electrical appliances, 
elevators, extracts, fur goods, fish (smoked and salted), furniture, gas engines, 
glue, hair goods, harness, hats, jewelry, leather, lumber, marine engines, machin- 
ery, marine hardware, metal cans, medicines, paper 


motors, overalls, paints, 


boxes. 
Residential Features 


They are well built 
reflecting a prosperous condition of their owners. 


The houses are mostly one and two-family structures. 
and well kept, 

There are ten or more apartment houses in the city, but the tendency of 
the people is toward owning their own homes. 

Fifty-seven hundred own the houses in which they reside. 

At the nearby beaches are hundreds of fine cottages, 
with impressive 


many large estates 
mansions, 

Many hotels, large and small, house Portland’s 75,000 summer visitors and 
numerous camps care for 7,000 boys and girls during the summer months. 


There are no slum or mill settlements. 





NOTE: Sources from which the above figures and facts and those of Parts 1 
and 3 were secured: Col. Frank B. Cummings, Publicity Secretary of Chamber of 
superintendent of schools, bank statements, A. B. C. 


Commerce; reports, mer- 


chants. and other reliable sources. 


























PORTLAND 


MAINE 


City Population, 69,272 


Trading territory (30-mile radius) 200,000 


Financial and Trade Center of Maine 


The Portland Daily Press 


Circulation 14,000 


A. B. C. MEMBER 


Line Rate, 4c Flat 


If your plans call for only one newspaper in Portland, give consideration to the following 


facts: 


The Portland PRESS has the largest A. B. C. Morning circulation in Maine. 
The Portland PRESS is the second largest A. B. C. paper in Maine. 


The City of Portland is rich in itself and controls wide jobbing trade. 


It is impossible to do 


justice to this territory without the use of the Portland Daily PRESS, founded over half a 


century ago, in 1862. 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York 


Chicago 











Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Kansas City 
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Wholesale Houses 


SRR ror 9 Hardware ......... 5 
Oe Tere 15 Baked Goods ....... 6 
Butter, Cheese ERO MOO <escscce 2 
and Eggs ....... a: ll SO 
eee 6 Electrical Goods ... 5 
, 0 eS ee i 1 
Confectioners ...... 5 Men’s Furnishings... 2 
WO Fitiicgia lates 6 Coal 


Supply Portland territory as far as and includ- 
ing Portsmouth and Dover in New Hampshire, 
and to Bangor and Aroostook County in Maine. 

Some serve distant points through branch 


houses. 
Retail Section 


The principal shopping center is appealing in 
appearance and is made up of the finest stores 
of every description in Maine. This section is 
about two miles long on Congress, Middle, Free 
and Federal Streets and a small part of ten 
side streets. 





In the Woodford district is a section on Forest 
Avenue about 4% mile long. 

At Morrill’s Corner, an industrial section, is 
another neighborhood section. 

Deering Center has several stores. 


Trading Area 


Because Portland is the largest city in the 
state, it naturally attracts trade from an unusually 
large area. All the year round business comes 
from as far south as Kennebunk, and during the 
summer months while the beaches are full of 
activity and tourists are motoring through the 
state, Portland gets trade from points as far 
distant as Long Beach and York Harbor. Bidde- 
ford, Saco and Sanford are prosperous towns that 
contribute much to Portland’s retail trade. 

Going north the trading area extends along 
the state line and because of good train service 
the boundaries can be extended into New Hamp- 
shire as far as Berlin and Gorham. 

To the north, Rumford marks the trading area 
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PORTLAND, ME. 





limits and from this point to Lewiston business 
is shared with the latter city. Although Portland 
stores attract no small amount of trade from 
Lewiston and Auburn, due to a fine electric 
service. 

Lewiston also shares some of the business be- 
tween there and Brunswick, which marks the 
eastern limits of the Portland area. Within these 
boundaries are numerous large villages and thriv- 
ing manufacturing communities, which contribute 
thousands of dollars to Portland business. 

Portland newspapers circulate throughout the 
area and in some instances far beyond this terri- 
tory, thus carrying the national advertiser’s mes- 
sage to localities where there are no local pub- 
lications but often a thriving trading center for 
farmers and industrial workers. 

There are many dairy farms, produce farms 
and apple orchards in this section. The many 
lakes and shore resorts attract thousands of sum- 
mer visitors, who make Portland their trading 
center for luxuries and necessities. 


Retail Outlet for Nationally Adeeetied Products 

















Auto. (Passenger) Agencies........ 46 CCIE oi. ok cde eecdecenegeavs 2 ee ET Oe a 20 ENONG: x inked cgedenmabarce cde 43 
Auto. (Truck) Agencies........... 22 ene eee re -+0+338 GHOCETD cc cccccdccwccssccccceccecdld | See Poy ete ee ee 20 
Auto. (Tire) Agencies............. 43 DWN active ie cconedtccsans«aus 58 NS, vv anes yh dbeddencodtucane 15 FROIN: ink cwecdddadesccuucd an 
Auto. (Parts) Agencies............ 4 37 DN GN. Bu Si oie Nik 5 de aT ee eg dee eete OS GOO 6. « Scale cs «0 Svnsacnc 8 PUNE ® sn dacaccccecacudenbeateeede 12 
PE Sc cdecuhcsectiatearssaciaee 42 Dapaatment Stores < o6ccisswececs 5 Sc cal cak's he eee ee wack anes 27 POURS a vc voasb ek umn dded chen 46 
Re SORRO: boy okies ccwiceedieancc 43 BRAD 605 cadens ste ceinveenans 6 EaGiee "Tamers: soo cccsaccccccsvses 7 RUNGE Biaiehecdecceddcictaave 102 
Clomid Gnd Sate. ons ekcctsicscscs 5 reer ee ee 20 PE SN canddd cimccctceanscne Sb TRE a va wcackcaxasaskinas 31 
CN” (Denice accsketanebdinend 61 i ELE TE ER EY ee ey a re ae 9 Deastind GH - écicetidescizeceees 2 
CAIIINGNG. .6icc se ccdhen che conte 40 PNT ads wena coe dccneedenn dns bes 5 Merchant Tailofs .....ccccccccceecdl GUN a Finks cc eentasnaeedece 10 
Morning Newspapers Evening Newspapers Sunday Newspapers WwW eeklies 


Portland Daily 
Eastern Argus 


Press Express and Advertiser Sunday Telegram (Sunday edition of 
Express and Advertiser) 


Sunday Press and Times 


Maine State Press 
Turf, Farm and Home 








—— 
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THE PORTLAND HERALD 


Maine’s Fastest Growing Newspaper 
in Circulation, Influence and Popularity 


Its clean cut, Independent, Constructive policy has made for the Herald an army of Boosters 
who predict that it will have the largest circulation east of Boston within twelve months. 


The Herald’s Growth 


The Herald, a two cent newspaper with a one cent 
competitor in the field, is steadily growing at the rate 
of 1,500 new readers per month. No voting contests 
nor circulation drives. The simple story is a news- 
paper which commends itself to the public offered to 
the public on its merits. 


Strength In the Homes 


The Herald's strength is in the homes of Portland 
and suburban territory. It leads the morning field 
in net paid circulation in these homes by over 1,500, 
and this lead is increasing daily. It also has the 
largest mail circulation of any Portland newspaper. 


Leads In Local Advertising 


The Herald carries 100 per cent more local advertising than its morning competitor 
and some of its advertisers use it exclusively. 
Hobby—Service our middle name. 


Connect with the Portland Herald and enjoy its growth. 


Our rates are right—co-operation is our 


IL 
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BEAUTY REIGNS SUPREME IN THE PINE TREE STATE 























Photo by Underwood & Underwond 


Man has worked steadily to improve the natural beauty of Maine, with the 


Jes. result that every city and village has public buildings and parks that are the basis 
of high civic pride. In the upper left corner of this page we have the Building of 
Arts at Bar Harbor. Above is the State House at Augusta. Below is a glimpse 
of Lincoln Park, Portland, taken from the top of City Hall. Maine’s wonderful tree 
eo 


lined highways are the delight of tourists. 
Sieur De Monts Spring road. 


At the left (bottom) is a section of the 















































Daily Newspapers of Maine 
Augusta— 

Kennebec Journal ..... . (M) 
Bangor— 

ee REET ORE ee (E) 

“oo MEET ROR CP ae (M) 
Bath— 

PE 6b vena as wetness . (E) 
Biddeford— 

- Sere ee . (E) 

Saat ee . (E) 
Hou: ton— 

Aroostook News . (E) 
Lewiston— 

CON. x cds die li“gs (E) 

BRA Tae Pee (M) 
Portland 

Rasterm Aggus «.....2.%. ..(M) 

Express and Advertiser ....(E) 

Telegram 

(Sunday edition of Express) 

PES © Sn GE owt hance ao thie (M) 

Sunday Press .- <3) 
Waterville— 

Ns ak oa dees 40'o ee (M) 

Population | City Classed as Location 


















LEWISTON and AUBURN, ME. 





| 
| | e ° c I . *-. . . 

P . § Lewiston 31,791 | Industrial. | Main line and Rumford Falls Division of Maine Cen 
1910 Census ) Auburn .....16,985 | tral R. Terminal of Grand Trunk Line. Portland- “THE TWIN CITIES” 
Chamber of Commerce, City: Lewiston Interurban and Androscoggin & Kennebec 

LORE =. .0is bones vende ote 32,600 mg ees ig a Bath, Augusta and Waterville. Also Suburban and Farm Residents 

OER ic vack reeaeha ky en 18,000 to Mechanic Falls. ; ‘ : . 
CI ‘chy * Citie d Within ten-mile radius Durham, 1,144; Green, 670; 
Chamber of Com., Cities an ates : , 

Pea 65,000 aay . Lisbon, 4,091; Mechanic Falls, 1,614; Minot, 726; Poland, 
Native Whites 80% Industrial Workers ..30% Peincigel Sntanittes ccucriec Haak ak, DE te Ge ee ee 
Native Whites ...... § E 8. «309 f ; : rchards; swee s 2 antities. Many 
Foreign Born ....... 20% English Reading 85% Cotton and woolen goods, bleaching and dyeing, shoes, tig duicy Taree “Tvdte vs Ween saa other distant 
Negroes.....Less than 100 Home Owners ...... ,500 food stuffs, confectionery, bobbins, steam boilers, wood points 7 
ee eer 600 Summer Residents 150 and paper boxes, Range en « a tan “a Pye ieee, = | Retail Section 

out 331%4% . ea” “a eid: cigars, shirting, dairy products, feldspar, office furniture, , : : 
ae ut 334% of entire population is of French parent fishing rods, harness, lumber, machinery casting. — 6 | uM om y 1¥4 4 on Lisbon, 
ye ecliptic Xa Main .incoin and Ash Streets 

Savings Banks 4 Resources ..:.. $12,327,328 any tee ceeececes 1 in Lewiston. About 1 mile on 
a a oh Sei ; ereconlena pee gs erty Special Information a onl coececcesses : Court and Main Streets in Au- 
aaa “it 4 7 snr oad ini gis gs Eight large cotton and woolen mills in Lewiston; seven Confectionery ..... 4 saan - : 
Public Grade Schools. ..16 Pupils ........++.+++ 2,659 large shoe factories in Auburn. Total employees more MMOD, Sav ewinca sere 4 Residential Features 
Eiigh Schools... ..ces0 1 PMD  cusdessrah eee 476 than 15,000. Annual payroll nearly $11,000,000. Sev- RR aa IE 1 One and two-family houses 

Four theatres with a to- Lewiston has 14 churches. enty per cent. of all canvas shoes in the world made in GDORTS oleic cccese 3 mostly; a few three to six-fam- 
tal of 5,200 seats. Auburn and suburbs, 19. Auburn. Jeweley: 65465 desis 1 ily structures. 


Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 





Feeding Area 


; ; To the southwest to Gray and Dry Mills. To the west 
Auto. (Passenger) 10 Pye ate (Lewiston and Auburn Combined) Oxford, Harrison and mn On the northwest to 
Auto. (Truck) 6 Confectioners 54 Florists .......-. 3 Jewelers .......- 18 Photographers ... 8 North Bethel and Rumford. To the north Sawyers and 
Auto. (Tires) ... 7 Delicatessen ..... 2 Furniture ....... 11 Ladies’ Tailors S  Piende ..coveccsvs 7 Chisholm To the northeast Marancook aud Winthrop 
oa. (Parts) ... 8 renee s af ae jcaeeeee ; _— oct . Yo ———— = On the eotithienet Shiloh and Lisbon Falls ‘ 
SE scstasviest 19 Fugees ...ccce MONEE daucceees 1 Men’s Furnishings 2 estaurants ..... 2 Rae a abs a ae a ™ ae 
Cloaks and Suits. 9 Dry Goods ..... 24 Grocers .«+++131 Merchant Tailors. 21 Shoe Dealers 27 Note—Facts and figures from Chamber of Commerce. 
Cigar Stores - 17. Department Stores 4 Hardware ....... 12 EET ioe a0 30 Sporting Goods .. 10 Newspapers 
fe eres 27 +Electrical Supplies 4 Hats and Caps... 13 Opticians Stationers 


























—— 
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Journal (E.); Sun (M.); Le Messenger (French). 
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WATERVILLE, ME. 


and Village of WINSLOW 





Population City Theatres Churches Special Information 
1920 Census, Waterville — Classed as Four theatres with seat 14 churches embracing Fine labor conditions and excellent wate: power is 
“ae” jeeeesadeeceosse eke ae Industrial and ing capacity of 3,200. all denominations attracting new industries. Largest manila paper mill in 
Chamber ‘of Commerce, City P educational the country 1,000 persons are engaged in educational 
rere 45,000 center. pursuits 
Native Whites ...... 85% English Reading .....95% Location 17 Summer camps during the vacation season, which 
} é . - . . oc > 0 > > ( 
Foreign Born ....... 15%. Industrial Workers.334% | Main line of Maine Central R. R. between Port- | *commodate more than 2,000. 
} ~ 
Negroes.....Less than 50 Home Owners 1,300 | land and Bangor. Also Skowhegan and Somerset : 
PY Ds eee 600 Summer Residents ..Few | branches. Trolleys to Augusta, Lewiston, Oakland uburban and Farm Residents 
| . af aklanc i ‘hi Tasse 0 ' », Fair- 
| and Fairfield, Benton and Shawmut. Oakland, Albion, China, Vasselboro, Winthrop, Fair 
| field, Pittsfield, Benton, Madison, Skowhegan and other 
Banks villages of 500 to 1,500 within a few miles 
DOVER. csrwoccicsoenses 1 Resources ...... $3,050,000 Principal Industries | , alas le A 
. ‘ | W holesalers Retail Section 
Trust Companies ....... 1 Resources 1,800,000 Cotton goods, woolen goods, tractors, iron foundry, ouses ; ; 
National 2 Reso 3,830,000 : i | Principal section 34 wile on 
_ BE ce cesrevesoresd esources 5,830, potato assorter, M, C. R. R. car shops, pulp mill, | Grain ...... 1] a Sil Temvl ic 
| < . : . : P Dae ain, Silver, Lemple anc om- 
| pie plates, brick, canoes, grist mills, shirts. 2,000 | Grocer ...... 1 ‘ ‘ 
School | j j | eteen tn ene ulp mill | Beef > mon Streets Neighborhood 
employed under normal conditions in o , i a ae eetee hea . : - 
agngeres | ' P | Confectioner ‘a1 section in Winslow and small 
° ° o | 
Public Grade ..........- 9 Pupils -1,800 | Tobacco 1 | section in French quarter. 
Wiel © sees ee ee 1 Pupils Dare 339 | | Portland wholesal 
Colby College, 500; Catholic Institute, 300; 1 Business | pn lay aa he = Residential Features 
e { y « mre p 
School; 3 Parochial Schools. extent. Mostly 1 and 2-family. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 
Auto. (Passenger) eee Dry Goods ....... 15 Hardware ........ ae. as 4 South to Sidney, east to Newport; southeast to Belfast 
Agencies ....... 19 Cigar Stores ..... 13 Department Stores. 1 Hats and Caps.... 4 Photographers .... 7] and Bingham; north to Pittsfield and Skowhegan; west 
Auto. (Truck) Cloaks and Suits.. 5 Electrical Supplies. 2 Jewelers ......... 9 FRMMRG én cccricces 2} to Rome and north to Belgrade 
Agencies ....... 7 Clothiers Se epee 2 Ladies’ Tailors ... 5 Plumbers ... <a ff 
Auto (Tires) Confectioners 16 Permifare ..cccces 4 Meat Markets ....19 Restaurants ......18 N 
: : . ‘ . ¢ New s 
Agencies ....... 22 Delicatessen ...... wie PUPPIES 4. os occas 2 Men’s Furnishings. 7 Shoe Dealers .....16 Swepeper: 
Auto. (Parts) Dress Makers ....23 Garages .......... 12 Merchant Tailors . 6 Sporting Goods ... 3 Waterville Sentinel (A. M. Daily) 
Agencies .....0.% 8 i. erage BS GOR <5. ee 47 Milliners ......... 8 Stationers Colby Echo 


NOTE: 





Facts secured from banks, schools and B. A. 








Ahrens, 





Manager, Chamber of Commerce. 























WATERVILLE, MAINE 


A Place Where Hard Times Are Unknown 


Situated in the heart of Maine with varied industries that have been for years conducted on the Golden 
Rule plan, strikes and shut-downs are unknown. 


Surrounded by prosperous towns and villages and with a farming area second to none in Maine centering 
in Waterville the purchasing power of our readers is exceptionally high. 


The Waterville Morning Sentinel 


(Circulation Over 5,500) 
Is the Home Newspaper for All These People 


An actual house to house canvass shows that the Waterville Morning Sentinel goes into 92 per cent of 
the homes of Waterville every morning. 


Our territory has shown a pleasing record for our advertisers. 


JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


| Beacon Street, Boston 


171 Madison 


National Representative 


New York 


Avenue, 








Hartford Building, Chicago 


American Building, Detroit 
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rrr | Gert. |EDILOR & PUBLISHER | BANGOR and BREWER, ME 
19F0 \QOUSES occ cccs 05 -cowdere Manufacturing all bg 
toned rap iden Sik Sas 6,064 and commercial. SPACE BUYERS CHART 
“ha . ; srce. Ci a 
a ea : Suburban and Farm Residents 
ee ree 55,000 | Location 
“ ae 3 | M Cc “ IRR T \ $00" Wash- Within ten miles are Orono, 3,133; Old Town, 6,956; 
Native Whites ....... 88% English Reading ..... 95% | On main line Maine Centra erminal for Was Carmel, 1,100; Hampden, 2,352; Winterport, 2,000, and 
"ary * ie saat 6) ington County division. Terminal Bar Harbor division h ee witkaed 
Foreign Born ....... 12% Industrial Workers . .25% | and Buck.port Branch. Terminal Bangor-Aroostook. ee eee P . 
Negroes ....Less than 300 Home Owners ...... we | Prineci ° Retail Section 
: ‘ rincipal Industries Wholesalers : , 
NS: nes once 1,250 Summer Residents | Wooden ships, furs, tanning, tile, ship timber, motor Shopping center one mile long 
it 6 Res - 38,810,626 boats, dories, etc., dairy products, cigars, confectionery, Boots and Shoes...3 bia prey recrere — 
sy ns a hc to ace ti sat Se cieies “$ fertilizer, fishing rods, dental supplies, castings, carriages, pe re seeeeeeees : 
Ss eee ta” oe A 6.318 fish canning and packing, harness. ee —— wens a Residential Features 
The: 4 S . Special Information ee re re 8 | Mostly one and_ two-family 
MEAEFES + ee eeeree. CATS wees cree eee eee 4,123 Yearly products valued at more than $20,000,000. ER eR 6 | houses. No mill settlements. 
. Bangor Agricultural Fair an annual event. eS EP ee 8 No tenement district. 
COE m ciscar dh once 64 Orc obhan Reeds s cel ele ae 27 92 lumber mills in Penobscot County employ 2,125. DUES Scaes uteycbees 3 Many rich home owners. 





Auto. (Passenger .27 

















Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products (Bangor and Brewer) 



































Trading Area 












































Confectioners .....26 Furniture ........ 13 Ladies’ Tailors ... 2 Pianos ........... 10 On the east as far distant as Eastport; on the south 
Auto. (Truck) ....11 Delicatessen ...... — Furriers ......... 6 Meat Markets ...141 Plumbers ........ 12 | to Bar Harbor; on the west East Troy, Detroit, Newport; 
Auto. (Tire) ..... 17 Dressmakers ......47 Garages .......... 21 Men’s Furnishings.13 Restaurants and on the northwest to Bangor; on the northeast Houlton. 
a (Parte). .... 04 ees Seevaseea® “MERORDEN “0.6, dbaneve 89 Merchant Tailors . 9 Lunch Rooms ..15 
akers ere cy Ae eee ee, 10 Millinery ........ 5 Shoe Dealers .....2 : oa _ : 
Cigar Stores .....3 30 Department Stores 2 Hats and Caps.... 7 Opticians ehans Sporting Goods ...11 Newspapers Bangor Commercial, Bangor Daily News. 
Cloaks and Suits...12 Electrical Supplies. 4 Jewelers ......... 13. Photographers ....11 Stationers ........ 10 Note—Figures and facts were secured: Wilfrid A. Hen- 
ee, ee ae. | “ie 7 - nessy, secretary Chamber of Commerce, bank statements 
Population City Classed as Location AUGUSTA ME 
- : ee: é ° 
E9DG SN hoses .35)506bes 14,114 Industrial On main line of Maine Central Railroad. Androscog- 9 
City and Suburban.......... 20.000 gin and Kennebec Street Railway to Lewiston, Water- 
4 4 ville and branches to Winthrop and Togus. Suburban and Farm Residents 
Native Whites ....66%4% English Reading ....829 Within ten mile radius are gy ge Winthrop, 
Foreign Born ......334% “a? lovkers . .30% sek : 1,902; Gardiner, 5,475; Togus, 2,470 (Government prop- 
— r a Industrial Workers 30% Principal Industries erty where is located National Soldiers’ Home); Sidney, 
Negroes ..... Less than 25 Home Owners ...... 2,500 Lumber, medicines, paper, magazine printing, steel 958, and several smaller towns and villages. 
: , : : ; ae res : chains, ship supplies, forging, boots and shoes, cotton 
Students ........--. None Summer Residents Few goods, doors, sash, blinds and house furnishings, silk shirt W holesalers | Retail Section 
" factory. 
Banks ..........seeee0s 5 Resources --$25,189,123 i MP PTTL Tee 1 On Water and Cony Streets 
i i . b mil 
ide, aires 2S es Oil eo ne 2,441 Special Information Beef ..............3 | for about one mile. 
on . Fine waterpower attracts industries and new plants Grocers ....++-e005 3 Residential Features 
Pheatres ........s00005 2 Seats ....+sseseeeee 1,850 are negotiating to locate at Augusta. One cotton mill . : , - 
employs 800. 450 persons engaged in printing and pub- Supply immediate Mostly all one and two-family 
eee Pee reer ey Pree rr re ers 12 lishing. territory. houses. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 
Auto. (Passenger).19 Confectioners oll Plorists ......000: 4 Jewelers ......... S DOR is dic acccs d On the south to Bowdoinham and South Dresden. On 
Auto. (Truck) ... 7 Delicatessen ...... — | ROPMete 2.26000 4 Meat Markets ....18 Plumbers ........ 5 | the east to South Liberty and Montville. On the north 
Auto. (Tire) .....25 Dressmakers 14 i Pe 2 Men’s Furnishings. 8 Restaurants and to Skowhegan and to the northwest to Farmington. 
Auto. (Parts) ....11 NS re _— oor 10 Merchant Tailors J Lunch Rooms ..12 
Ee 6 Dry Goods ....... OT 43 Millinery .........10 -Shoe Dealers 7) Newspaper Kennebec Journal (Morn.-Daily). 
Cigar Stores ..... 4 Department Stores. 1 Hardware ........ 5 Opticians pans ahs Sporting Goods ... 3 ’ 
a and Suits.. 2 Electrical Supplies. 2 Hats and Caps.... 4 Photographers ....4 Stationers ........ 3 Note—Figures and facts were secured: Chamber of 
Clothiers ....00+.. 12 Commerce. 
Population | Classed as Location B ATH ME 
1920 Census ..-.-+.++-++5 ++:14,731 | Industrial and Rockland Division Maine Central R. R., Atlantic High- 9 
Chamber of Commerce Esti- Summer : . 
mate, City RPS 15,000 ear way Auto Route, Androscoggin and Kennebec trolley to Satesba dF Sicshdidiite 
Chamber of Commerce Esti- y Portland, Lewiston and Augusta, Kennébec steamship to a ur ; m an B mre? ad ri 
mate, City and Suburban. .36,000 Rants boat li i” an. Dives ™ . In ten mile radius are Bodenham, 1,030; Georgetown, 
’ Boston, boat line on Kennebec River to beaches on coast. 429; Phipsburg, 872; Richmond, 1,724; Topsham, 2,102: 
Nite Widen... «2s 82% English Reading 90% ne, 7,261; Wiscasset, 1,192; and several smaller 
. . . villages. 
Foreign Born ....... 18% Home Owners ...... 2,500 Principal Industries 
Industrial Workers 35% Summer Residents . .2,000 Steel and wooden ships, tankers, barges, battleships, Wholesale Houses Retail Section 
sailing vessels, etc. Shipping accessories. Grocer .cccccccccee 1 Front and Center Sts. one 
NE OS ones cac kee teeee 4 Resources .....$15,000,000 Meat ........-+-++ 1 half mile. 
. : ‘ J Note—Data received 
Bee: 5si550< cass teed [5+ E: Ranossee ne 3,570 Special Information , from secretary L. 
eS PET ee eee SE so oia can eee 6a eee 


Churches 


the 
2,000, in 


City known as 
Works employ 


Clyde of America. 
normal times. 


Bath Iron 


Fuller, Bath Chamber 
of Commerce, banks 
and school board. | 


Residential Features 
Mostly one-family houses. 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Goods 


























Trading Area 


North to Richmond, northeast to 


Newcastle, east to 
Edgecomb, southeast to Boothbay, south to Smallpoint, 
west to Topsham. 
Bath Dailiy Times (Eve.) 
Newspapers ! ’ 


( Bath Independent (Weekly) 




















BIDDEFORD, ME. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


Within a radius of Sanford, 10,691; Saco, 
6,817; Kennebunkport, 1,431; Waterboro, 942, and many 
popular beaches where hundreds own cottages and 
mammoth hotels accommodate thousands of tourists. 


Wholesale Houses | Retail Section 
Beef 





ten miles, 


a | Alfred, Washington, Elm and 
P Main Streets % mile. 
Confectionery a ? 
Wi ea eis 1 Residential Features 
Most of houses are 1 and 2 
family structures. A few 3 to 
6-family 


apartments 





Auto. (Passenger).12 Confectioners .....10 Florists .......... 1 Jewelry On See 4 Photographers 3 
Auto. (Truck) .... 5 Delicatessen ...... — Furniture ........ 5 Ladies’ Tailors S PROGR ciscesicaes 1 
Auto. (Tires)Agys.12 Dress Makers ....13 Furriers 2 Meat Markets -12. Plumbers sense. 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 6 TS ee ee 7 Men’s Furnishings.11 Restaurants .......22 
Bakers ... Dry Goods ....... 5 CRONE. sacceeesisl 36 Merchant Tailors 5 Shoe Dealers ..... 9 
Cigar S 5 Department Stores. 2 Hardware ........ 3. = Milliners 7 Sporting Goods 3 
Cloaks -- 2 Electrical ... 3 Hats and Caps ... 6 Opticians « 2 Stationers .isaccce 2 
ey, Eee Pre 11 
Population | Classed as Location 
1920 Census .....+-seseeeees 18,008 | Seteterins f Eastern and Western Divisions of B. & M. R. R. 
1 é c . ° . ~ . - 
pedis <dler : Atlantic Shore Line Electric and Biddeford-Saco Ry. 
summer resorts. Lines. Saco River navigable to Biddeford 
Native Whites ..... 667%4% English Reading ..... 85% 
Foreign Born 334% Industrial Workers ..40% Principal Industries 
Negroes......Less than 10 Home Owners ......3,000 , 
‘ . ‘ f Lumber, cotton cloth, cotton mill machinery, car 
DONGENE oiciwaws None Summer Residents .25,000 
¢ bonated beverages, matches, ginghams, loom harness, 
Banks (Including those . shoes, wood boxes, snow shovels, rawhide pickers, shirt- 
er ee Resources .... .$13,000,000 : 
waists, cotton mill supplies 
ey eee 3 eS ee 1,943 
(Also 4 Parochial Schools with 2,000 Pupils) 
TGC. ocd veces hh S “Beaten cee xcs gel 3,000 Special Information 
ee ee ne eee Oe eee Gerdes AE 16 One of the largest cotton mills in America. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Goods 
Auto (Passenger) Bakers. ..0.s00000:9 “Dry Goods ....... 1S. eGPOWERS  sa00 xs 5 Opticians yee 
Agencies ....... 3 Cigar Stores .....11 Department Stores. 1 Hats and Caps....10 Photographers 5 
Auto (Truck) _ Cloaks and Suits.. 2 Electrical Supplies. 4 Jewelers ......... a <P Pee 3 
Agencies ..... > Clothiers :......05. 12) , BAOMHS, <a c.cceseiie 3 Ladies’ Tailors ... 5 Plumbers ........ 9 
Auto (Tires) Confectioners .29 Furniture ...... --12. Meat Markets ....11 Restaurants ...... 17 
Agencies ... . 7 Delicatessen ae Furriers ..... . 1 Men’s Furnishings 8 Shoe Dealers ..... 16 
Auto (Parts) Dress Makers ....23 Garages .......... 6 Merchant Tailors . 8 Sporting Goods sa 
Agencies ....... ae errr ee ee SS NN 0 eX ci wee a 


Trading Area 


South to Ogunquit, southwest to North Berwick. West 


to Sanford, northwest to North Limington, north to 
Westbrook and east to Old Orchard and other popular 
beaches. 


Newspapers 
Record (Eve.) 


Journal (Eve.) 




















